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PREFACE. 


Tms  volume  is  the  Third  Series  of  papers  read  be- 
fore the  Minnesota  Commandery  of  the  Military  Order 
of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  comprises  addresses  made  at  meetings  of  the 
Oommandery  from  October,  1889,  and  including  that 
of  October,  1892. 

Every  one  who  faithfully  served  in  the  arajy,  called 
to  suppress  the  insurrection  of  the  late  slave  States 
against  the  general  government,  has  an  experience 
worthy  of  record,  although  it  may  be  colored  by  preju- 
dice, or  misunderstanding  of  the  situation. 

The  Commandery  has  not  attempted  to  repress, 
because  it  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  any 
member.  It  is  by  a  collision  of  views  that  sparks  of 
truth  are  sometimes  evolved. 

As  this  work  goes  to  press  on  the  four  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the  Bahamas  by  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  it  is  proper  to  remember  that  it  was 
only  in  a  new  world  that  a  new  people  coidd  have 
risen  up  "without  king,  or  princes,  or  nobles,  know- 
ing nothing  of  tithes  and  little  of  landlords,  the  plough 
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being  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  free  holders 
of  the  soiL''  Here  alone  are  found  the  surroundings 
for  the  development  of  the  free  school,  the  free  Churchy 
and  the  free  State.  Let  every  loyal  citizen  in  every 
State  of  the  great  Republic  keep  in  mind  the  motto 
suggested  by  Thomas  Jefferson  to  be  placed  on  the 
seal  of  the  new  nation,  "Insuperabiles,  si  inseparabiles  ^ 
— ^Invincible,  if  not  divided. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  October  21, 1892. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  BIRCH  COOLIE* 

BY  LIEUTENANT  JAMES  J.  EGAN, 
FIBST  MimnBSOTA  HEAVY  ABTILLXBT,  U.  8.  VOLTTNTKEBa 

(Bead  October  2,  1889.) 


Pbxlihinaby  to  the  battle  which  I  shall  describe,  it 
may  be  stated  that  an  Indian  outbreak  occurred  in 
Minnesota  in  1862,  and  that  our  frontier  settlements 
were  threatened.  The  farmer  and  his  family,  the  vil^ 
lage  and  hamlet  were  threatened  with  destruction.  The 
Sioux  Indians  claimed  treaty  stipulations  had  been 
violated,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  Southern  rebel- 
lion and  the  absence  of  male  adults  from  the  Statey 
proposed  to  exercise  the  right  of  conquest — to  slaugh- 
ter every  white  person,  and  resume  their  original 
sovereignty  over  the  land,  rivers,  lakes,  and  waters  of 
Minnesota. 

The  news,  like  all  evil  news,  spread  rapidly,  and  wh^i 
couriers  reached  Mankato,  St.  Peter,  Le  Sueur,  Hen- 
derson, Hutchinson,  and  other  places,  flight  in  the  day- 
time, flight  in  the  night-time,  flight  with  and  without 
wearing  apparel,  became  a  necessity. 

The  news  reached  St.  Paid  late  in  August,  1862. 
Home  guards  were  organized  to  protect  what  is  now 
designated  Summit  Avenue  and  St.  Anthony  Hill,  St. 
Paul,  from  a  night  attack.    Settlers  are  entering  the 
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city  as  if  escaping  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  or  Etna. 
Terror  is  easily  communicated.  The  fleeing  people, 
men,  women,  and  children,  bring  direful  stories  of  sav- 
age wrath  and  desolation,  and  families  of  St  Paid  run 
to  La  Crosse  and  Prairie  du  Chien  for  safety,  and  then 
the  tunid  of  La  Crosse  and  Prairie  du  Chien  fly  farther 
east  from  the  dreaded  Indian  foe.  General  Sibley, 
Colonel  Crooks  of  the  Sixth  Minnesota,  and  Colonel 
Cullen  of  St.  Paul,  under  the  wise  administration  of 
Governor  Ramsey,  were  prominent  in  organizing  forces 
to  stay  the  waves  of  disaster  and  protect  the  frontier. 
Shot-guns  and  rifles  were  seized,  horses  impressed 
into  the  service,  and  up  the  Minnesota  valley,  and  from 
St.  Peter  to  Fort  Bidgely,  the  volunteer  throng  moved 
along  to  the  relief  of  the  beleaguered  garrison  at  the 
latter  place.  The  fort,  however,  under  the  command 
of  the  intrepid  Captain  Sheehan,  had  bravely  and 
nobly  repelled  the  attacks  of  their  savage  enemies,  and 
the  settlers,  men,  women,  and  children,  who  had  fled 
there  for  refuge  were  saved. 

At  Fort  Bidgely  the  difficulty  of  restraining  and 
keeping  men  under  discipline  was  made  manifest.  The 
company  to  which  I  belonged  disbanded  and  turned 
homeward;  Anson  Northrup's  black  horse  cavalry  did 
likewise;  and  all  of  the  ^^irregular  hoss''  except  Joe 
Anderson's  company  abandoned  the  glories  of  war  for 
the  pleasanter  paths  of  peace.  I  joined  Captain  Ander- 
son's company,  and  the  next  day  after  doing  so  we 
were  ordered,  together  with  Captain  Grant's  Com- 
pany A,  Sixth  Regiment  of  Infantry,  to  proceed  to 
the  agency  at  Redwood  and  beyond  as  an  escort  to  a 
fatigue  party  and  for  observation.    The  whole  force. 
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including  teamsters  and  fatigue  party,  consisted  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  under  command  of  Major 
Joe  Brown,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced 
Indian  traders  in  the  State.  The  men  had  confidence 
in  old  Joe  Brown.  It  was  supposed  he  could  smell 
Indians  afar  oflE.  He  knew  the  country  thoroughly, 
and  we  felt  no  special  alarm.  But  on  the  way  to  Bed- 
wood  Agency  we  encountered  so  many  scenes  of  hor- 
ror and  desolation  that  we  began  to  feel  some  inward 
fear.  Here,  along  the  roadside,  were  burnt  houses  and 
the  bones  of  human  beings.  Among  the  grasses  lay 
men  in  eternal  sleep,  mutilated  and  marred;  to  the 
limb  of  a  tree  hung  a  fair  young  boy;  and  when  one 
of  the  men  jumped  from  his  horse,  and,  embracing  the 
lifeless  form  of  a  man,  cried  out  in  the  wild  agony  of 
.grief, "  My  God !  my  God !  My  brother !  ^  we  sickened 
^t  heart. 

A  fatality  seemed  to  hang  over  us  from  the  moment 
we  started.  It  was  a  slow  march,  necessarily  sad,  and 
^ef  and  sadness  settled  over  us  alL  Men  were  among 
us  going  out  to  look  for  their  relatives  and  friends; 
Nathan  Myrick  for  his  brother,  and  others  eager  to 
obtain  information  concerning  loved  ones.  We  camped 
the  first  night  opposite  the  Redwood  Agency,  under  a 
huge  bluff,  a  handf id  of  Indians  from  the  top  of  which 
could  have  slaughtered  us  alL  It  came  my  turn  to  go 
on  guard  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  from 
that  to  five,  the  fatal  hours  in  which  Indians  were 
supposed  to  attack,  I  considered  my  scalp  as  good  as 
gone.  In  fear  and  trembling  I  took  my  place  near  a 
haystack,  with  musket  cocked,  ready  to  fire — and  then 
•die.    My  life  was,  it  seems,  not  fated  to  go  out  by 
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mere  fright,  and  I  survived  the  night.  We  crossed 
the  river  at  Redwood,  and  beheld  the  initial  battle- 
field of  the  Indian  War.  This  was  at  Redwood  Agency, 
where  Little  Crow  gave  the  signal,  and  upon  Lynde, 
Myrick,  Quinn,  Belland,  Taylor,  and  others,  twenty- 
four  in  all,  "suddenly  as  from  the  woods  and  the 
fields,  suddenly  as  from  the  ground  yawning  at  their 
feet,  leaped  upon  them,  with  the  flashing  of  cataracts. 
Death,  the  crowned  phantom,  with  all  the  equipage  of 
his  terrors  and  the  tragic  war  of  his  voice.'' 

We  foimd  the  agency  buildings  were  aU  destroyed.. 
Mr.  Nathan  Myrick  discovered  his  brother's  body  and 
returned  to  the  fort,  as  did  also  Mr.  A.  F.  Knight  and 
Frank  Pulle,  who  had  hitherto  been  with  us  of  their 
own  volition.  The  command  here  divided,  Captain 
Grant's  company  of  infantry,  with  the  fatigue  party, 
taking  the  easterly  bank  of  the  river,  and  we,  the  cav- 
alry, the  westerly  side.  With  a  clear  sky  overhead, 
beautiful  scenery  all  around,  we  forgot  or  became^ 
familiar  with  the  scenes  of  slaughter,  and  cantered 
slowly  and  merrily  along  until  we  reached  Little  Crow'a 
village.  Here  a  number  of  the  men  dismounted,  en- 
tered Little  Crow's  deserted  house  and  many  of  the 
tepees,  and  began  searching  for  mementoes  to  bring 
home  as  trophies  of  prowess.  One  man  had  an  Lidian 
drum,  another  a  flag,  others  feathers,  and  a  small  mo- 
lasses keg  was  proudly  tied  to  the  pommel  of  a  saddle, 
to  tell  the  story  in  after-years  that  Little  Crow  had 
been  bearded  in  his  lair.  Merrily  marching  along, 
crushing  the  wild-flowers  in  our  path,  dismounting  to 
gather  plums  on  the  wayside  and  drink  of  the  brooks 
that  laughed  as  they  glided  along,  we  revelled  in  the^ 
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sensuous  wealth  of  nature,  and  resembled  a  picnic 
party  more  than  soldiers  in  an  enemy's  coimtry. 
About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  found  Captain 
Grant's  party  encamped  within  two  hundred  yards  of 
Birch  Coolie,  and,  dismounting,  we  all  entered  into 
the  duties  usually  appertaining  to  camping  for  the 
night.  The  camp  was  in  the  shape  of  a  circle  on  one 
side ;  the  wagons  constituted  one-half  the  circle,  with 
the  horses  picketed  on  the  outside.  The  tents  in  the 
centre  could  not  accommodate  all,  and  the  greater 
share  of  the  mounted  men  lay  down  under  the  wagons 
and  other  convenient  places.  Major  Galbraith  was 
with  us,  David  Bedfield  of  St.  Anthony,  William  H. 
Grant  of  St.  Paul,  and  other  well-known  persons. 
Folding  our  blankets  about  us,  in  the  silent  night,  on 
the  broad  prairie,  with  the  stars  overhead,  we  lay  down 
to  pleasant  dreams.  At  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  I  heard  a  shot,  and  the  next  thing  I  remem- 
ber was  the  cry  of  Indians,  and  Captain  Anderson 
yelling  to  his  men,  "  Lay  on  your  bellies  and  shoot, 

God  d ^n  you ! "    Ten  thousand  muskets  seemed  to 

be  going  oflf.  The  men  were  stunned,  horses  fright- 
ened, and  terror  and  fear  seized  hold  of  us  alL  We 
blazed  away  in  return,  without  aim  or  other  object 
than  to  give  evidence  that  there  were  survivors  of 
their  murderous  fire,  and  to  prevent  a  charge  on  the 
camp.  At  this  moment  fifty  Indians  could  have  killed 
the  entire  force  if  they  had  charged  upon  us.  It  was 
a  perfect  surprise.  The  day  preceding  gave  no  sign  of 
Indians.  Joe  Brown,  half-breed  scouts,  and  the  most 
experienced  frontiersmen  were  as  much  astounded  as 
if  hell  itself  had  unloaded  ten  thousand  fiends  upon 
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our  heads.  But  now  the  scene  is  changed,  and  as  the 
early  red  dawn,  covering  everything  with  a  halo  of 
gold,  revealed  to  our  gaze  what  we  supposed  to  be 
two  thousand  Indians  surrounding  us  on  all  sides, 
with  leaders  mounted  on  horses  caparisoned  with  gay 
<H>lors,  and  themselves  radiant  in  feathers,  war-padnt, 
and  all  the  bright  and  brilliant  habiliments  of  Indian 
chiefs,  the  scene  seemed  unreal,  as  if  a  page  from  the 
history  of  the  crusades  had  been  torn  from  the  leaves 
of  history,  and  the  Saracen  chiefs  of  the  plains  of 
Asia  transplanted  to  the  New  World.  The  fiercest 
yells  and  war-whoops,  the  shaking  of  blankets,  the 
waving  of  flags  to  indicate  new  plans  of  movements 
of  attack,  the  riding  of  horsemen  here  and  there,  were 
right  before  us,  within  about  five  hundred  yards. 
Large  bodies  of  Indians  running  continually,  seeking 
new  points  of  vantage  and  taking  orders  from  a  chief, 
and  all  yelling  and  beating  drums,  made  the  scene 
unearthly.  A  shower  of  bullets  continually  fell  upon 
us  from  all  sides.  The  nature  of  the  ground  was  such 
that  with  the  coul6e  or  ravine  on  one  side,  where  was 
a  heavy  growth  of  timber,  and  the  rest  an  open  prairie 
with  little  hillocks  here  and  there,  just  beyond  our 
camp,  the  Indians  could  pour  in  a  fire  on  us  from 
every  direction  and  themselves  be  protected.  Men 
were  dead  and  dying  in  the  small  circle  of  our  en- 
campment; the  horses  were  nearly  all  killed  in  the 
first  half-hour,  and  it  looked  as  if  our  last  hour  had 
come  on  earth.  To  be  scalped  and  quartered,  our 
hearts  cut  out,  gave  us  no  comforting  reflections. 
Several  of  the  men  went  crazy,  and  jumping  out  in 
full  view  of  the  savages,  instantly  met  death.    We  then 
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began  to  dig,  each  man  for  himself,  his  grave,  as  he  ex- 
pected. Three  spades  and  one  shovel  were  all  the  im- 
plements that  could  be  found  for  use,  but  sabres  and 
pocket-knives  were  utilized,  and  about  noon  we  had 
dug  holes  in  the  ground  that  afforded  some  protection. 
Never  for  an  instant  did  the  firing  on  us  cease.  Sud- 
denly some  one  would  drop  his  musket  and  roll  over 
to  die.  Individual  instances  of  bravery  were  many, 
and  some  few  of  cowardice.  A  fine-looking  man  near 
me  was  unnerved;  he  did  not  shoot  once,  but  kept 
crying  out,  "O  my  God!  my  God!**  Gteorge  Turn- 
bull,  first  lieutenant,  pulled  a  revolver  on  him,  cocked 
it,  and  said  if  he  did  not  stop  he  would  blow  his 
brains  out.  He  stopped.  Bill  Hart  of  St.  Paul  was 
there,  and  would  be  called  brave  among  ten  thousand 
brave  men.  He  was  the  first  to  discover  the  Indiana 
when  on  guard,  and  manifested  courage  and  nerve. 
Captain  Anderson  and  George  Tumbull  had  lots  of 
"sand**  in  them,  and  never  lost  their  presence  of 
mind.  About  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  heard 
a  loud  report  like  that  of  a  cannon.  We  were  aU 
startled,  not  knowing  from  whence  the  sound  came. 
Could  the  Indians  have  captured  a  howitzer!  And 
did  they  have  artillerists  among  them  to  turn  it  upon 
ust  A  terrible  fear  seized  us.  Again  it  boomed. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  we  were  saved!  We  were 
sixteen  miles  from  Fort  Ridgely,  and  how  could  knowl- 
edge of  our  situation  have  reached  the  fortt  The 
silence  of  death  prevailed  in  the  camp.  The  move- 
ments of  the  Indians  began  to  indicate  something 
new,  and  after  a  while  again  the  boom  of  the  cannon 
sounded  in  our  ears,  and  simultaneously  every  man 
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jumped  to  his  feet  and  gave  a  God-felt  hurrah.  The 
spirit  of  audacity  we  exhibited  led  to  a  renewed  fire 
upon  us,  and  we  speedily  sought  our  respective  places 
of  safety.  That  afternoon  we  did  not  hear  the  cannon 
again,  and  night  coming  on,  all  hope  of  relief  left  our 
breasts,  and  each  man  sullenly  and  silently  pursued 
his  own  meditations.  It  was  a  night  of  black  despair. 
There  seemed  no  hope.  The  cup  of  salvation  had 
been  snatched  from  our  lips,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
do  but  die.  We  expected  to  be  starved  to  death,  as 
any  one  bold  enough  to  rise  up  to  put  an  arm  into 
any  wagon  containing  supplies  was  instantly  shot. 
Our  ammunition  was  almost  exhausted,  and  each  man 
laid  his  drawn  sabre  near  him  and  examined  his  mus- 
ket, resolved  not  to  fire  again  until  the  final  moment 
came,  when  a  fire  would  do  some  execution.  It  hap- 
pened^ to  be  quite  dark  also,  which  added  to  the 
imcertainties  of  the  night.  The  agony  we  suffered 
through  that  long,  long  night,  expecting  every  mo- 
ment we  would  be  rushed  upon,  is  indescribable.  Each 
moment  seemed  hours,  and  hours  eternity.  A  solitary 
camp-fire  at  Gray  Bird's  quarters  partly  relieved  the 
gloom,  and  the  blanketed  spectres  stalking  ever  and 
anon  in  front  of  that  fire  seemed  "  ghosts  or  spirits  of 
goblin  damned.''  Gladly  again  we  hailed  the  mom 
gilding  the  horizon.  We  saw  unusual  movements  and 
stir  among  our  enemy.  Their  war-whoops  were  fiercer, 
and  their  cries  and  gestures  more  frequent  and  em- 
phatic. We  expected  the  final  hour  had  come  when 
they  would  charge,  and  were  prepared.  The  agony 
had  been  so  intense  that  we  felt  a  relief  at  the  antici- 
pated blow — ^no  dread  of  death  now  lingered  in  the 
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heart  of  any.  Suddenly  the  boom  of  the  cannon  was 
again  heard,  and  again,  and  nearer  and  dearer,  until 
its  roar,  usni^y  terrible,  sounded  as  the  sweetest  har- 
mony of  heaven.  Confusion  seemed  to  pervade  our 
enemies,  and  they  were  in  full  flight  But  we  did  not 
move  from  our  holes  until  G-eneral  Sibley,  with  a  few 
officers,  came  right  up  to  us,  and  then,  and  not  till 
then,  did  we  feel  we  were  saved.  The  scene  presented 
in  our  camp  was  a  sickening  one.  Twenty-three  men, 
black  and  discolored  by  the  sun's  rays,  lay  stark  and 
dead  in  the  small  space;  forty-five  others  seriously 
wounded,  and  groaning,  and  crjring  for  water;  the 
K^arcasses  of  ninety  dead  horses  lying  about,  and  a 
stench  intolerable  emanating  from  the  whole  ground. 
For  thirty  hours  we  had  been  under  fire,  and  had  tasted 
neither  food  nor  water. 

The  story  of  our  relief  is  soon  told.  General  Sib- 
ley's scout  had,  from  the  high  ground  near  Fort 
Eidgely,  on  the  morning  of  September  2, 1862,  heard 
the  firing.  A  party  under  charge  of  Colonel  McPhail 
was  sent  in  our  direction,  and  to  our  relief.  It  was 
Colonel  McPhail's  artillery  we  heard  the  first  day,  the 
Indians  dividing  their  forces,  one  half  surrounding  us, 
and  the  other  half  compelling  McPhail  to  send  back 
for  reenforcements.  Then  General  Sibley  came  with 
his  entire  command.  The  number  of  Indians  who 
attacked  us  was  about  four  hundred.  They  were  on 
their  way  to  attack  St.  Peter  or  Mankato  when,  in 
the  afternoon  of  September  1,  their  scouts  encountered 
us.  They  followed  our  trail,  and  made  the  attack 
as  related. 

No  engagement  with  Indians,  that  I  am  aware  of, 
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compares  with  the  battle  of  Birch  Coolie  in  its  dura- 
tion,  in  the  disparity  of  numbers  between  the  respect- 
ive combatants,  and  severity  of  loss  sustained  by  the 
whites,  in  the  desperate  resistance  of  the  besieged,  in 
the  tragic  elements  of  death-dealing  terror,  save  that 
on  the  Arickee  fork  of  the  Republican  River,  on  the 
17th  day  of  September,  1868,  when  the  little  band  of 
General  Forsyth  held  at  bay  for  days,  with  superhu- 
man valor,  the  Cheyenne  warriors  of  Roman  Nose. 

Time  will  magnify  the  significance  of  this  Birch 
Coolie  battle,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  it  was 
fought  by  men  without  experience  in  war,  those  who 
had  just  enlisted  in  the  service  and  those  who  had 
never  enlisted,  but  who,  on  the  first  signal  of  danger, 
left  their  stores  and  other  places  of  occupation,  taking 
their  lives  in  their  hands,  for  the  protection  of  their 
people  and  the  State. 
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BY  PIEST-LIEUTENANT  JOHN  P.  BISHOP, 

FIITH  BBQIXENT  HIKNE80TA  IKFAKTBY;   U.   8.  YOLUNTSEB& 

(Bead  October  2,  1889.) 


One  of  the  first  aud  most  disastrous  episodes  of 
the  Indian  war  of  1862  was  the  ambuscade  at  the 
Agency  Ferry,  on  the  18th  of  August,  of  Captain 
Marsh's  Company  (B)  of  the  Fifth  Begiment  Minne- 
sota  Volunteers,  and  the  slaughter  on  the  spot  of 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  command.  No  official 
report  of  this  aflfair  was  ever  made  or  called  for,  so  far 
as  I  know.  I  was  at  the  time  a  boy  of  nineteen,  the 
fifth  sergeant  of  the  company,  and  was  the  senior 
survivor  of  the  fight.  I  had  been  but  a  few  days  in 
the  military  service,  and  no  one  suggested  at  the  time 
that  I  should  make  anything  more  than  a  verbal  state- 
ment of  what  happened.  I  now  submit  the  following 
account  of  the  facts  as  I  remember  them,  that  they 
may  be  used,  so  far  as  required,  in  making  up  the 
history  of  those  memorable  days. 

The  first  indication  of  Indian  outbreak  we  saw  at 
Fort  Ridgely  was  a  team  from  Lower  Sioux  Agency, 
bringing  in  a  citizen  badly  wounded,  and  pleading  for 
help.  This  was  about  8  a.m.,  August  18, 1862.  Cap- 
tain Marsh  at  once  ordered  the  long  roll  sounded^ 
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and  the  whole  company  fell  in,  about  eighty-five  men 
strong.  He  selected  forty-five  men,  with  forty  rounds 
of  ammunition  and  one  day's  rations,  leaving  balance 
of  company  under  command  of  Lieutenant  T.  P.  Gtere 
to  guard  the  post. 

We  left  the  fort  about  9  A.M.,  taking  a  six-mule 
team  along  with  extra  ammunition,  rations,  blankets, 
etc.  Citizens  had  already  commenced  arriving,  and 
lined  the  road,  mostly  panic-stricken  women  and 
•children.  We  marched  about  six  miles  towards  the 
agency,  and  came  to  a  small  log  house  on  fire.  Dr. 
Humphrey,  the  agency  physician,  lay  dead  on  the 
doorstep,  tomahawked.  Mrs.  Humphrey  lay  in  the 
centre  of  a  room  on  the  floor,  dead,  tomahawked,  and 
an  infant  two  days  old  lay  on  her  breast,  alive,  but 
too  far  gone  to  be  helped.  We  passed  on  haK  a  mile 
farther,  and  found  another  citizen  tomahawked,  and 
nearly  dead ;  we  laid  him  out  on  one  side  of  the  road, 
and  Captain  Marsh  requested  some  citizen  to  help  him 
to  the  fort.  Between  the  top  of  a  hiU  (we  used  to  call  it 
Faribault  Hill,  on  account  of  h,  log  house  at  the  bottom, 
owned  by  a  half-breed  named  Faribault)  and  the  bottom 
we  found  four  citizens,  dead;  at  the  bottom,  in  a 
small  creek,  we  found  four  men.  Out  of  Faribault's 
house  came  about  twenty-five  women  and  children, 
and  they  filed  towards  the  fort  as  we  passed  by.  Far- 
ibault's house  was  about  nine  miles  from  the  fort  on 
the  road  to  the  agency.  Between  the  creek  and  the 
ferry  we  found  two  more  citizens  in  the  road,  dead ; 
one  was  the  ferryman.  These  citizens  all  appeared 
to  have  been  overtaken  and  murdered  within  a  few 
minutes  before  our  arrival.    The  ferry  at  that  time 
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was  located  about  one  mile  down  the  river  from  Lower 
Sioux  Agency,  and  I  think  about  eleven  miles  above 
Fort  Ridgely.  The  Minnesota  River  at  this  point 
keeps  close  to  the  bluffs  on  the  southwest  side.  These 
bluffs  at  that  time  were  covered  with  a  thick  growth 
of  hazel  brush  and  small  trees ;  on  the  east  side  was  a 
wide  bottom  covered  with  heavy  high  grass. 

We  arrived  at  the  ferry  on  the  east  side  about 
twelve  o'clock,  noon,  and  found  the  ferryboat  on  the 
east  side,  apparently  ready  to  take  us  over ;  but  Cap- 
tain Marsh  said  probably  the  ferryman,  whom  we  had 
just  passed,  was  the  last  man  over,  and  had  left  it  on 
this  side.  One  lone  Indian,  White  Dog — ^a  chief,  I  be- 
lieve, of  a  small  band  of  an  Upper  Sioux  tribe — stood 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Captain  Marsh 
comimenced  talking  to  him  through  interpreter  Quinn. 
In  a  few  minutes  Quinn  says,  "I  don't  know  this 
Indian ;  he  dont  belong  here.''  I  told  Captain  Marsh 
I  had  seen  this  same  Indian  among  the  Upper  Sioux  at 
Yellow  Medicine  under  chief  Standing  Buffalo.  Cap- 
tain Marsh  then  asked  him  what  he  was  at  Little 
Crow  Agency  for ;  he  said,  "  Only  on  a  visit  for  a  few 
days."  He  (the  chief)  urged  Captain  Marsh  to  cross 
over  and  go  up  to  the  agency  and  hold  a  council; 
said  the  Indians  were  all  up  there  waiting  for  us,  that 
they  had  had  some  trouble  with  traders,  but  the  cap- 
tain could  fix  it  up  with  the  Indians,  and  all  would 
be  right.  In  the  meantime  I  had  stepped  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  river  to  dip  up  a  cup  of  water  to 
drink;  I  found  the  water  roily,  and  twigs  and  leaves 
floating  down.  I  think  the  captain  was  about  to  order 
his  men  on  to  the  boat,  when  I  said  to  him,  "  Captain 
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Marsh,  I  believe  we  are  being  surrounded  by  Indians 
crossing  the  river  above  us,**  and  gave  him  my  reasons. 
I  then  ran  up  on  a  pile  of  sand  caused  by  grading  the 
approach  to  the  ferry,  and  looked  over  the  river ;  in  a 
small  ravine  between  the  ferry  and  agency,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  I  saw  a  lot  of  ponies  switching  their 
tails  in  the  brush,  and  at  once  reported  this  to  Captain 
Marsh.  He  then  ordered  Quinn  to  ask  White  Dog  what 
the  ponies  were  there  just  above  him  for  if  the  Indians 
were  aU  up  at  the  agency.  The  Indian,  who  had  been 
talking  to  us,  then  raised  his  gun.  Quinn  said,  ^^  Look 
out ! "  The  Indian  fired,  and  in  an  instant  afterwards  a 
volley  of  shot  came  from  the  brush  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river;  about  one-half  of  our  men  dropped  dead 
where  they  had  been  standing — Quinn  with  about  ten 
or  twelve  balls  through  him.  A  fearful  yell  right 
behind  us  followed  the  volley  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river.  I  heai'd  Captain  Marsh  call  out,  "  Steady, 
men !  ^  I  was  standing  at  this  time  on  the  sand-pile, 
about  twenty-five  feet  to  the  right  of  the  company, 
who  were  facing  the  river.  The  Indians  rushed  in  upon 
us  from  behind,  firing  mostly  double-barrelled  shot- 
guns, and  then  a  hand-to-hand  encounter  took  place, 
every  man  fighting  the  best  he  knew  how  to  cut  his 
way  out  of  the  terrible-looking  mob  around  us.  They 
were  aU  painted,  and  naked  except  breech-clouts.  Ser- 
geant Trescott  of  Chatfield,  two  others,  and  myself 
tried  to  cut  our  way  through  in  order  to  get  into  the 
ferryman's  log  house  or  bam,  which  stood  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  road  leading  to  the  f  eny  on  our  side  of 
the  river.  Trescott  fell  about  two  hundred  feet  from 
the  house ;  the  others  fell  before  they  reached  it,  shot 
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l>y  Indians  inside  the  house  or  bam.  Both  were  full 
of  Indians;  I  could  not  stop  to  argue  the  right  of 
passage,  but  darted  through  between  those  buildings. 
I  donM;  think  they  were  over  a  hundred  feet  apart. 
The  charge  on  Hood  at  Nashville,  December  16, 1864, 
was  a  quiet  promenade  for  me  in  comparison  to  this 
dash.  A  large-sized  ball  shivered  the  stock  of  my 
musket  and  cut  a  flesh  wound  in  the  thigh,  but  not  a 
very  serious  one.  A  little  beyond  the  f  erryhouse  I  met 
an  Indian  with  a  double-barrelled  shot-gun ;  he  gave  me 
the  contents  of  both  barrels,  which  struck  the  sand  in 
the  road  at  my  feet;  he  was  excited,  I  suppose,  as 
well  as  myself.  We  both  commenced  loading;  he 
had  both  barrels  loaded  as  I  had  rammed  my  cartridge 
home ;  a  gun-barrel  then  came  up  under  my  left  arm ; 
supposing  it  to  be  an  Indian  in  my  rear  about  to  use 
his  hatchet — ^I  did  not  turn  to  see  how  it  was  to  be 
done — ^the  gun  went  off  and  the  Indian  fell,  and  the 
road  was  clear  once  more.  Young  James  Dunn  of 
Ohatfield,  afterwards  killed  at  Nashville,  spoke  up 
and  said,  "Is  your  gun  loaded!''  "Yes,  as  soon  as  I 
<5an  cap  it.  ^  He  said,  "  You  lead,  my  gun  is  empty.'' 
We  went  about  three  hundred  feet  farther,  and  five 
Indians  jumped  into  the  road  from  the  grass.  We  then 
turned  off  to  the  south  in  hope  of  finding  an  opening, 
but  they  bore  down  on  us  and  others  joined  them,  and 
we  were  pressed  or  crowded  to  south  and  west  in  a 
kind  of  circle  until  we  reached  the  thicket  just  below 
the  ferry.  This  thicket  at  that  time  varied  from  one 
rod  to  ten  in  width,  and  ran  along  the  edge  of  the 
river  about  one  mile,  to  nearly  opposite  the  Faribault 
house,  where  it  ended  in  an  bpen  bottom  beyond. 
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When  we  entered  it  we  found  that  Captain  Marsh  and 
eleven  men  had  reached  it  before  us. 

The  Indians  surrounded  this  thicket,  yelling,  and 
shooting  shot  and  ball  in  thick  and  fast ;  and  here  we 
commenced  to  use  our  ammimition  carefully,  imder 
cover  of  brush  and  grass,  to  stand  the  devils  oflf.  This 
was  kept  up  until  about  4  o'clock  p.m.,  when  Captain 
Marsh  ordered  his  men  to  swim  the  river,  and  try  and 
work  their  way  down  on  the  west  side ;  he  entered  the 
river  first,  and  swam  to  about  the  centi'e,  and  there 
went  down  with  a  cramp.  I  ordered  two  of  the  best 
swimmers  to  try  and  help  him ;  one  reached  him  when 
he  came  to  the  surface  the  second  time,  only  to  be 
drawn  under.  I  will  never  forget  the  look  that  brave 
officer  gave  us  just  before  he  sank  for  the  last  time, 
will  never  forget  how  dark  the  next  hour  seemed  to 
us  as  we  crouched  underneath  the  bank  of  the  Min- 
nesota River  and  talked  over  and  decided  what  next 
best  to  do.  While  we  were  holding  this  council  all 
had  become  quiet  outside  the  thicket,  and  upon  further 
examination  we  found  the  Indians  had  all  left  us, 
crossed  the  river  at- a  ford  near,  and  were  lying  in 
ambush,  they  having  supposed  we  were  crossing  when 
they  saw  Captain  Marsh  and  his  helpers  floundering 
in  the  water.  We  then  worked  our  way  towards  the 
fort;  our  progress  was  slow,  on  account  of  two 
woimded,  including  myseK,  the  other  having  to  be 
carried  for  ten  miles.  After  dark,  when  about  five 
miles  out,  I  despatched  one  of  our  best  men  to  warn 
the  post  commander  of  what  had  happened,  that  he 
might  prepare  for  what  was  likely  to  follow.  In  an 
instant  after  his  arrival  a  man  was  mounted  upon  the 
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swiftest  horse  to  be  found,  and  started  for  St.  Paul 
with  despatches  to  the  governor  for  help,  and  to  warn 
St.  Peter,  Henderson,  Le  Sueur,  and  Shakopee,  and  all 
settlers.  We  reached  the  fort  about  10  o'clock  p.m. 
Some  things  we  saw  that  day  are  too  revolting  to 
relate ;  it  chills  my  blood  now  to  think  of  them. 

Just  after  dark,  when  out  five  or  six  miles  from  the 
fort,  we  discerned  something  moving  in  the  grass  near 
the  road.  I  thought  we  had  run  upon  our  enemy 
again,  but  demanded  who  was  there,  when  a  lone 
woman  arose  and  approached  us,  exclaiming,  ^^  Have  I 
found  help  at  last — ^am  I  saved  t^  She  then  asked  us 
to  help  her  sister,  lying  in  the  grass  near  by,  with  a 
new-bom  child  not  an  hour  old.  We  helped  them  in 
with  our  wounded ;  it  made  our  progress  very  slow. 

Captain  Marsh  was  the  only  commissioned  officer 
present  on  this  expedition.  There  were  three  ser- 
geants and,  I  think,  four  corporals.  Two  sergeants 
were  killed,  Findley  and  Trescott  of  Chatfield.  I  was 
fifth  sergeant  at  the  time,  and  after  Captain  Marsh 
was  drowned  took  command  and  brought  the  men  in. 
Of  course  the  other  men  that  escaped  into  the  thicket 
had  as  hard  a  time  getting  there  as  myself,  and  some 
of  them  more  so.  Tom  Parsley  of  Chatfield  and  four 
others  were  cut  oflf  in  another  thicket  by  themselves ; 
three  were  killed  before  dark,  and  after  dark  he 
crawled  out  and  came  into  the  fort  alone.  William 
Sutherland  and  Blodgett  of  Chatfield  were  both  shot 
through  the  body,  and  remained  where  they  fell  until 
in  the  night,  when  they  revived;  and  I  believe  they 
found  an  old  canoe,  and  with  it  floated  down  the 
river  and  arrived  at  the  fort  next  day.    E.  Rose  of 
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Chatfield,  shot  through  the  arm,  cut  his  way  through 
alone  and  started  for  the  fort  in  the  night,  got  lost, 
and  was  picked  up  on  the  prairie  between  Fort  Ridgely 
and  Henderson,  nearly  dead  from  loss  of  blood.  Cor- 
porals Hutchinson  and  Netherhood  were  survivors  in 
the  party  with  me,  and  are  still  living;  others'  names 
have  passed  from  my  memory ;  would  give  them  if  I 
had  my  diary,  but  it  was  lost  on  one  of  our  marches 
in  the  south. 

A  young  Indian  whom  I  had  often  befriended,  and 
who  was  captured  by  General  Sibley,  told  me  one 
night  while  in  camp  near  Henderson,  en  route  to  Fort 
Snelling,  under  charge  of  General  Marshall,  that  he 
was  in  the  fight  at  the  ferry,  and  that  Little  Crow 
had  about  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  or  three 
hundred  and  fifty  armed  warriors,  also  about  fifty 
warriors  from  the  upper  band,  and  about  twenty  or 
twenty-five  Winnebagoes,  besides  some  boys  with  bows 
and  arrows,  whom  they  did  not  consider  fighters. 
He  said  their  trick  was  to  entice  us  on  to  the  ferry- 
boat, then  cut  the  rope  and  let  us  drift  down  stream 
and  shoot  us  at  their  leisure.  After  we  were  all  dis- 
posed of  they  were  to  cross  their  ponies  and  ride  to 
the  fort  and  capture  that,  then  take  their  squaws  and 
children  along  in  the  rear,  and  attack  Mankato,  St. 
Peter,  and  other  towns  as  far  as  possible.  I  do  not 
now  remember  how  many  were  killed,  but  think  about 
twenty-five  men  and  about  ten  wounded.  Their 
names  are  doubtless  reported  on  rolls  at  the  adjutant- 
general's  office. 

I  think  the  great  mistake  of  Captain  Marsh  was  in 
not  deploying  two  or  three  men  each  side  of  the  road 
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.:and  in  advance  of  his  command  after  we  had  com- 
menced finding  the  dead.  In  that  case  the  skirmishers 
might  have  discovered  some  of  the  Indians  in  the 
grass  as  we  approached  the  ferry,  and  they  might  not. 
The  agency  buildings  were  on  fire  at  the  time  we 
arrived  at  the  ferry. 

Many  have  censured  Captain  Marsh  because  he  did 
not  turn  back  when  he  commenced  finding  the  dead 
lying  in  the  road  about  four  miles  from  the  ferry.  I 
will  say  in  explanation  for  him  that  no  brave  ofiBcer 
could  have  turned  back  and  left  those  defenceless 
women  and  children  between  that  band  of  Indians 
^and  ourselves.  They  were  continually  swarming  by 
us  in  groups  of  a  dozen,  more  or  less,  at  a  time ;  not 
less  than  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  of  them  passed 
ns  between  Fort  Ridgely  and  the  ferry,  where  we  found 
the  Indians  in  ambush. 

An  officer  who  would  order  his  men  back  in  the 
face  of  these  facts  would  deserve  to  be  shot  without 
^  trial;  dishonor  would  certainly  have  followed  him, 
^and  there  would  have  resulted  the  murder  of  many 
women  and  children  who  escaped  while  we  were  press- 
ing forward.  Moreover,  if  we  had  returned  to  the  fort 
4it  once,  the  band  of  Indians  would  certainly  have 
followed  us  in  hot  pursuit,  would  undoubtedly  have 
^captured  the  fort  that  night,  and  there  would  then 
have  been  nothing  to  stop  them  until  they  reached 
Fort  Snelling. 
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SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  THE  BATTLE  OF 
SHILOH. 

BY  CAPTAIN  C.  K  SUMBABDO, 

TWBLPTH  IOWA  INFANTRY,   U.   8.   VOLUNTEXBS. 

(Bead  December  4,  1889.) 


The  past  fifty  years  have  been  remarkable  for  pro- 
ducing startling  events. 

In  the  Old  World  the  political  map  has  undergone 
striking  changes,  and  great  economic  revolutions  have 
produced  conditions  more  favorable  to  human  exist- 
ence. 

In  our  America  we  have  witnessed  one  vast  pano- 
rama of  wonders,  whose  scenes  have  followed  each 
other  in  quick  succession,  until  to-day  the  mind  is 
incapable  of  compassing  the  transfoimation.  We  now 
behold  a  free,  united  people,  dashing  across  the  conti- 
nent from  ocean  to  ocean  in  a  style  as  luxurious  as 
that  of  an  Old-World  prince  in  his  own  domain. 

We  talk  from  country  to  country,  write,  sing,  ride, 
propel  all  kinds  of  machinery,  illuminate  with  a  brill- 
iancy even  rivalling  the  planets,  by  means  of  that 
subtile  force  which  is  quicker  than  any  other  save 
thought. 

Everything  must  be  executed  with  quickness;  a 
premium  is  paid  upon  speed.    So,  under  the  quick- 
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ened  impulse  of  these  stimulated  conditions,  we  can 
hardly  stop  for  philosophy,  but  leave  that  for  our  suc- 
cessors. 

If  we  scan  quickly  with  our  nineteenth-centmy 
minds  the  pages  of  six  thousand  years,  our  superficial 
observation  would  be,  that  dogmatism  has  been  cor- 
relative with  progress.  A  broader,  deeper  view,  how- 
ever, reveals  the  almost  divine  power  of  human  reason 
when  honestly  applied,  ever  engaged  in  adding  factor 
upon  factor  towards  the  solution  of  that  infinite  prob- 
lem, man's  higher  destiny.  It  quietly  triumphs  as  the 
value  of  each  hitherto  unknown  quantity  is  made 
apparent. 

What  a  remarkable  diversity,  and  power  of  diflEusing 
general  knowledge,  is  displayed  by  the  great  American 
mind! 

Every  citizen,  from  him  who  delves  in  the  elements  of 
mother  earth  to  that  man  whose  brain  forms  the  com- 
plex combinations  which  keep  in  motion  the  ponder- 
ous machinery  of  government,  not  only  recognizes^ 
but  exercises,  that  prerogative  which  permits  positive 
criticism  upon  every  profession  and  every  public  act. 

It  wotdd  almost  seem  that  psychology,  as  a  science^ 
had  attained  perfection  in  American  intuitions. 

When  a  creed  or  profession  is  adopted  the  indi- 
vidual deems  it  necessary  to  manifest  his  loyalty  by 
displaying  a  degree  of  immovable  dogmatism. 

So  each  participant  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh  (and 
many  who  were  not),  as  far  as  heard  from,  from  Gen- 
eral Grant  down  to  the  shortest  "  high  private  in  the 
rear  rank,^  seems  to  have  occupied  that  point  from 
which  a  full  and  impartial  observation  of  both  armies 
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■eovld  be  made.  This  is  readily  conceivable  when 
one  pictures  a  line  of  battle  at  least  three  miles  long, 
formed  on  undulating  ground  mostly  covered  with 
heavy  but  not  thickly  standing  timber  and  more  or 
less  underbrush — the  entire  line  being  engaged  in  a 
terrific  conflict  with  a  determined  enemy. 

The  vivid  phenomena  of  a  battle-field  where  a  hun- 
dred thousand  human  souls  are  pitted  against  each 
other,  bringing  to  bear  every  possible  resource  for 
supremacy  in  a  death-struggle ;  where  the  brotherhood 
of  man  is  forgotten  and  a  reveky  of  carnage  reigns 
supreme ;  where  human  sympathy  congeals  and  mocks 
at  Death,  as  from  his  swift  chariot  of  fire  and  cloud 
he  seizes  a  surfeit  of  prey — ^these  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena create  impressions  as  varied  as  are  the  mental 
retinsB  upon  which  they  are  imprinted. 

Though  all  may  be  honest,  yet  the  value  of  these 
impressions  is  determined  by  the  character  and  culti- 
vation of  the  minds  upon  which  they  are  made.  It  is 
in  nowise  improbable  that  a  broader  intellectual  vision, 
gazing  backward  through  the  memory  into  the  per- 
spective of  nearly  thirty  years,  may  often  trace  the 
outline  and  detail  of  a  more  truthful  picture  than 
could  be  drawn  by  the  feverish  energy  of  a  nation 
whose  highly  wrought  tension  seemed  ready  to  snap 
asunder.  But,  like  those  views  too  large  for  the  art- 
ist's camera,  these  great  combat  scenes  must  be  taken 
in  sections  and  carefully  placed  together,  not  by  rival 
artists,  whose  entire  study  is  effect,  but  by  the  cool, 
determined  student  of  producing  causes,  who  ignores 
sentiment  in  the  presence  of  uncovered  fact. 

Believing  in  evolution,  the  writer  would  not  for  a 
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moment  cast  detracting  reflections  upon  ancestry, 
either  animal  or  intellectual.  During  the  last  thirty 
years  we  have  witnessed  some  striking  individual 
cases  of  "  development  of  the  species.'*  The  battle  of 
Shiloh  assisted  in  producing  favorable  conditions,  in 
a  certain  direction,  for  such  growth. 

Being  a  non-commissioned  officer  in  the  Twelfth 
Iowa  Infantry  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  modesty  com- 
pels the  writer  to  disclaim  an  equal  knowledge  with 
his  commanding  general  regarding  the  disposition  of 
forces,  movements  of  both  armies,  etc. ;  but  a  few  inci- 
dents came  under  his  observation  which  were  as  real 
as  if  caught  by  the  optics  of  higher  rank. 

About  March  12, 1862,  a  large  part  of  the  troops  at 
Port  Donelson  (the  Twelfth  Iowa  being  with  them)^ 
marched  across  to  a  landing  on  the  Tennessee  River, 
a  few  miles  above  Port  Henry,  where  after  some  delay 
they  embarked  on  steamboats  for  Pittsburg  Landing. 
On  reaching  Savannah,  General  Grant's  headquarters,, 
nine  miles  below  Pittsburg  Landing,  the  fleet  halted, 
part  of  it  remaining  a  day  and  night,  then  proceeded 
to  the  latter  place,  arriving  March  19  and  debarking 
next  day. 

On  the  morning  of  March  20  our  regimental  quar- 
termaster. Lieutenant  J.  B.  Dorr,  formerly  editor  of 
the  Dubuque  Herald^  later  colonel  of  the  Eighth  Iowa 
Cavalry,  one  of  the  bravest  men  I  ever  met,  invited  me 
to  accompany  him  while  selecting  a  camping-ground 
for  the  regiment. 

We  paid  no  attention  to  the  location  of  other  troops, 
but  selected  high  ground  with  plenty  of  shade,  about 
half  a  mile  northwest  of  the  Landing,  north  of  a  ravine 
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down  which  flowed  a  creek  with  springs  of  good  water 
along  its  banks.  I  have  been  informed  by  officers  of 
other  commands  that  their  camping-grounds  were  simi- 
larly chosen,  where  suitable  ground  was  found,  with- 
out special  reference  to  brigade  or  division.  Let  us 
recall  a  remark  by  General  Grant  in  his  "Memoirs'*: 
"Later  in  the  war  General  Lew  Wallace  would  not 
have  made  the  mistake  he  committed  on  April  6, 1862  ^ 
— ^that  of  joining  the  army  on  the  right  flank  instead 
of  at  its  base. 

"  Later  in  the  war  ^  a  private  soldier,  a  non-commis- 
sioned officer,  a  captain,  or  even  a  general,  would  have 
instinctively  camped  his  troops  in  order  of  battle,  that 
the  long  roll,  simultaneously  sounding,  should  in  five 
minutes  bring  into  line  ready  for  action  regiments, 
brigades,  divisions,  corps. 

So  much  for  evolution ! 

I  think  the  first  troops  to  arrive  at  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing were  those  from  Fort  Donelson,  who  made  camps 
not  far  from  the  river ;  others  arriving  camped  farther 
west,  continually  pushing  our  front  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Those  soldiers  who  had  experienced  a  few  months' 
active  service  were  regarded  as  veterans  by  new  regi- 
ments. I  remember  to  have  heard  firing  about  10 
o'clock  A.M.  on  Sunday,  one  week  before  the  attack. 
Following  the  direction,  I  saw  a  company  of  infantry 
at  target  practice.  The  regiment  to  which  it  belonged 
had  landed  the  day  before.  They  had  received  their 
arms  on  board  the  boat  that  brought  them  down  the 
Mississippi  Eiver.  This  I  learned  from  one  of  the 
men,  who  cautiously  approached  and  asked  if  I  were 
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:an  old  soldier,  and  if  I  would  kindly  show  him  which 
•end  of  the  bullet  should  be  put  into  the  gun  first.  He 
evidently  did  not  wish  to  ask  his  comrades.  Most  of 
the  late  arrivals  were  direct  from  their  original  North- 
em  rendezvous,  and  were  unacquainted  with  drill  and 
the  use  of  arms,  yet  they  were  marched  to  the  front 
and  met  the  attack  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  ApriL 

We  were  not  under  rigid  discipline,  but  a  severe 
order  existed  against  appropriating  citizens'  property, 
guards  being  stationed  at  every  farm-house  and  barn- 
yard for  protection.  One  of  these  guards  was  shot  and 
others  were  fired  at  while  on  duty  by  bush-whackers. 
We  had  field  rations,  consisting  mainly  of  "hard- 
tack "  and  the  abdominal  adipose  of  the  percine  mater- 
familias. 

Near  the  last  of  March  (suffering  for  change  of  diet), 
notwithstanding  existing  orders,  and  although  "the 
preacher  ^  was  not  expected,  I  determined  to  get  fresh 
meat  if  it  could  be  found.  A  soldier  with  his  musket 
accompanied  me.  We  went  in  a  northwesterly  direc- 
tion about  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  where  any  troops 
seemed  to  be  camped  without  meeting  any  camp  guards 
or  pickets.  Seeing  some  pigs  at  large,  we  shot  one 
weighing  about  sixty  pounds,  skinned  it,  dressed  it, 
and  carried  it  between  us  slung  on  a  pole.  When 
near  camp,  one  remained  with  his  defunct  pigship, 
while  the  other  went  for  a  blanket,  in  which  the  pre- 
cious dead  was  carefully  wrapped  and  silently  borne 
to  my  tent.  "  Later  in  the  war  ^  such  precaution  would 
have  been  unnecessary.  There  was  a  laxity  of  gen- 
eral discipline,  a  freedom  among  the  troops  in  those 
bahny  April  days,  as  they  were  scattered  through  that 
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delightful  Tennessee  forest,  which  gave  onr  army  the- 
appearance  of  a  gigantic  picnic. 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  to  right  and 
front  of  the  Twelfth  Iowa's  color-line  was  camped  a 
detachment  of  cavalry  that  was  doing  picket  duty. 
We  knew  the  enemy  was  fortified  at  Corinth,  and 
we  expected  to  fight  him  there.  But  Thursday  nighty 
April  3,  the  cavalry  boys  reported  him  at  Montereyr 
twelve  miles  west  of  Pittsburg  Landing.  Friday  af ter-^ 
noon,  while  one  of  our  batteries  was  drilling  in  an 
open  field,  a  body  of  his  cavalry  dashed  in  and  cap- 
tured two  guns,  which,  however,  were  recaptured  and 
seventeen  prisoners  taken,  if  my  memory  is  corrects 
That  night  (April  4)  the  cavalry  reported  the  enemy 
six  miles  from  our  advance.  Saturday  night  they  re- 
ported  him  three  miles  from  our  advance.  They  told 
us  that  an  officer  at  headquarters  remarked,  on  hear- 
ing their  report,  that  they  were  more  "  scared  than 
hurt.'' 

Next  morning,  before  sunrise,  the  advance  of  our 
army  was  furiously  attacked.  While  in  prison.  Ser- 
geants Welton  and  Stumpf  ,  of  the  Eighteenth  Wiscon- 
sin Infantry,  both  intelligent,  substantial  men,  told  me 
their  regiment  and  troops  near  it  were  completely  sur- 
prised, and  that  some  of  their  officers,  being  yet  in 
bed,  were  captured  before  having  time  to  dress. 

Our  regiment  remained  quietly  in  camp  awaiting 
orders.  At  6 :  30  a.m.  we  distributed  sixty  rounds  of 
ammunition  per  man,  and  one  day's  rations  in  our 
haversacks.  At  about  7 :  30  a.m.  we  were  ordered  to 
the  front.  We  marched  leisurely,  making  frequent 
halts,  experiencing  some  difficulty  in  finding  the  re- 
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mainder  of  onr  brigade  among  the  moving  troops. 
At  this  time  in  the  morning  numbers  of  men  were 
straggling  to  the  rear,  while  many  dead  and  wounded 
were  being  carried  back. 

No  man  with  experience  as  a  soldier  will  wonder  for 
a  moment  at  the  demoralizing  effect  upon  raw  troops^ 
both  officers  and  men,  of  a  sudden  attack  with  artil- 
lery and  infantry  by  a  disciplined  army.  Some  of  the 
stragglers  shouted,  ^^  You'll  find  a  hot  place  out  there, 
boys!''  which,  notwithstanding  the  source,  proved 
correct. 

When  the  battle  began,  General  Grant's  army,  facing 
nearly  southwest,  was  disposed  from  right  to  left,  as 
follows :  Sherman,  McClemand,  Prentiss,  Stuart,  with 
Hurlburt  and  W.  H.  L.  Wallace  in  reserve,  the  latter 
to  the  right  of  Hurlburt.  There  was  a  wide  gap  be- 
tween McOlemand  and  Prentiss,  and  at  8 :  30  am.  our 
brigade,  being  the  left  of  Wallace's  Division,  took  posi- 
tion in  line  of  battle  to  the  right  of  Prentiss's  Division. 

Our  brigade  was  composed  of  the  Second,  Seventh, 
Twelfth,  and  Fourteenth  Iowa  Eegiments,  and  were 
posted  in  the  order  named.  Colonel  J.  M.  Tuttle,  Sec- 
ond Iowa,  commanding  brigade. 

A  battery  of  twelve-pound  Parrott  guns  immedi- 
ately took  position  a  few  yards  in  advance.  In  front 
(west  of  us)  was  a  field  containing  perhaps  eighty 
acres ;  it  was  skirted  on  the  north,  west,  and  south 
sides  by  rather  thickly  standing  timber,  on  the  east 
by  comparatively  open  country  and  somewhat  higher 
ground. 

The  right  of  our  brigade  extended  some  distance 
north  of  the  field,  while  the  three  left  companies  of 
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the  Twelfth  Iowa  extended  south  of  it.  On  the  west 
side  the  enemy  was  plainly  visible.  We  at  once  opened 
fire  with  musketry  and  artillery,  to  which  he  replied 
with  such  spirit  and  precision  that  we  (artillery  and 
infantry)  fell  back  about  one  hundred  yards,  as  the 
ground  receding  eastwai-d  afforded  protection. 

This  field  had  once  been  cultivated,  but  was  now 
filled  with  dry  weeds  as  high  as  a  man's  head.  We 
soon  discovered  a  strong  force  had  moved  half-way 
across  the  field  under  cover  of  the  weeds  to  attack  our 
front ;  simultaneously  two  columns  were  approaching 
under  cover  of  the  timber  on  the  north  and  south  sides 
of  the  field  to  attack  the  right  and  left  of  our  brigade. 
The  force  in  front  being  discovered  first,  our  fire  was 
concentrated  upon  it.  Several  times  their  battle-fiags 
dropped  and  rose  again  during  those  fearful  few  mo- 
ments, until  that  body  of  brave  men  seemed  to  have 
been  swept  away. 

By  this  time  the  advance  of  the  other  attacking  col- 
umns appeared  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
field;  but  the  centre  column  having  been  destroyed, 
our  right  wing  repulsed  one  column  and  our  left  re- 
pulsed the  other.  As  soon  as  these  forces  emerged 
from  the  woods  we  fired  a  volley,  and,  not  waiting  to 
reload,  charged  furiously  upon  them,  capturing  a  few 
prisoners  and  compelling  a  rapid  retreat. 

During  these  movements  a  terrific  artillery  fire  was 
directed  upon  our  centre.  This  occurred  about  9 
o'clock  A.M.  Similar  attacks  were  made  at  intervals 
during  the  day,  with  similar  results.  Colonel  J.  J. 
Woods,  Twelfth  Iowa,  had  received  orders  to  hold  this 
position  at  all  hazards.    About  ten  o'clock  Colonel 
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Tuttle  rode  along  the  line  and  said :  "  Men,  do  your 
duty;  remember  you  are  from  Iowa.'' 

As  the  enemy's  bullets  kept  up  a  ceaseless  "  zip-zip  ^ 
around  our  ears,  while  his  cannon-shot  and  -shell  were 
<3rashing  through  the  trees  and  ploughing  up  the  earth, 
a  peculiar  sickly  sensation  crept  over  me,  upon  fully 
realizing  that  I  was  a  long  way  from  Iowa.  Had  he 
said,  "  Gk)  up,  thou  bald-head  I "  or,  "  Am  not  I  thine 
assT"  or  made  some  other  equally  comforting  Script- 
ure quotation,  it  wotdd  have  been  refreshing  at  that 
moment. 

All  day  we  held  this  position  against  repeated  at- 
tacks, while  the  firing  indicated  that  both  wings  of 
our  army  were  being  steadily  pushed  back.  Later  in 
the  day  the  battery  withdrew,  as  did  the  Second  and 
Seventh  Iowa.  Soon  a  body  of  the  enemy  emerged 
from  the  woods  north  of  the  field,  and  took  undisputed 
possession  of  the  ground  that  had  been  occupied  by 
these  two  regiments  all  day.  At  the  same  time  Pren- 
tiss's Division  was  being  rapidly  driven  back,  though 
fighting  over  every  foot  of  ground.  While  driving 
Prentiss  to  rear  of  us,  the  enemy  came  within  point- 
blank  range ;  the  Twelfth  and  Fourteenth  Iowa  quickly 
faced  about  and  gave  him  a  volley,  temporarily  check- 
ing him,  when  Prentiss's  Division  immediately  ad- 
vanced and  drove  him  a  short  distance.  Soon  we  dis- 
covered a  column  of  Confederates  in  the  woods  on  the 
south  side  of  the  field. 

Part  of  both  regiments  faced  to  the  front,  firing 
rapidly,  while  the  remainder  were  fighting  to  the  rear. 
As  before  stated,  we  had  received  orders  to  "  hold  this 
I)osition  at  all  hazards,"  which  was  effectively  done 
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up  to  this  time,  about  4  o'clock  p  jc.  Colonel  Tuttle 
subsequently  said  he  sent  orders  to  Colonels  Woods 
and  Shaw  (Twelfth  and  Fourteenth  Iowa  Regiments) 
to  retire  at  same  time  with  Second  and  Seventh  Iowa 
Eegiments. 

These  orders  were  never  received. 

Seeing  that  both  flanks  were  turned  and  a  heavy  col- 
umn was  attacking  his  left,  Colonel  Woods  led  his  r^- 
ment  by  the  right  flank  obliquely  to  the  rear.  The  com- 
mand ^^  Double-quick,  march !  ^  was  executed  in  good 
order,  but  with  unusual  alacrity,  regulation,  time,  and 
length  of  step  not  being  scrupulously  observed. 

During  this  retreat  three  lines  were  pouring  their 
fire  into  our  ranks  from  different  directions.  About 
half  a  mile  in  rear  of  our  former  position  we  came 
upon  Prentiss's  Division  in  a  disorganized  mass. 

Here  we  halted,  but  the  enemy's  concentrated  fire 
scattered  our  men  and  rendered  formation  impossible* 
Many  officers  exhibited  what  seemed  to  me  extraor- 
dinary coolness  and  courage  in  efforts,  under  those 
indescribable  conditions,  to  form  their  men  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  their  way  out,  but  it  could  not  be 
done  in  that  literal  storm  of  death.  Incidents  wit- 
nessed in  such  moments  are  indelibly  stamped  upon 
memory. 

Lieutenant  Dorr  (quartermaster  Twelfth  Iowa) 
stepped  from  his  saddle  to  the  top  of  a  high  stump, 
where  he  stood  waving  his  sword  and  shouting,  "  Men,, 
for  God's  sake  form  and  cut  your  way  out  I  Would 
you  die  in  Southern  dungeons  T "  Just  then  his  horse 
fell,  riddled  with  bullets. 

Captain  E.  M.  Van  Duzee  said  to  me,  "  We  must 
form  the  company  and  cut  our  way  out."    We  sue- 
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oeeded  in  getting  one  file  of  four,  but  they  would  not 
stand  under  that  murderous  fire  until  others  could  be 
brought. 

Soon  after  a  white  fiag  had  been  raised  a  doughty 
Confederate  captain  commanding  a  battalion — ^four 
companies  of  infantry — halted  his  command  about 
seventy-five  yards  north  of  the  "  Bull  Pen,^  as  our  men 
named  the  locality  where  we  were  captured.  These 
were  the  first  Confederate  troops  to  reach  us.  The 
captain  left  his  command  at  "  order  arms,'*  and,  ap- 
proaching to  within  about  twenty-five  yards  of  where 
I  was  standing,  called  out,  "Lay  down  your  arms, 
boys,  and  you  shan't  be  hurt.'*  One  of  our  men 
replied,  "We  haven't  made  up  our  minds  yet  to  do 
that."  The  captain  said,  "  Then  I'm  in  a  damned  bad 
fix,"  and  hurried  back  to  his  battalion. 

About  half  an  hour  after  we  fell  back  Generals 
Hardee,  Bragg,  Polk,  and  Breckenbridge,  with  their 
staff-oflScers,  rode  up  and  looked  us  over.  I  should  say 
they  spent  fifteen  minutes  in  conversation  with  our 
ofiBcers.  At  this  time  firing  along  the  line  was  lighter 
than  at  any  other  time  during  the  day;  it  seemed 
heaviest  on  our  left. 

Generals  Hardee  and  Bragg  attracted  my  notice — 
the  former  a  genial,  kind  appearing  man;  the  latter 
somewhat  bombastic. 

A  battery  was  firing  to  left  of  us ;  General  Bragg 
asked, "  Are  those  the  enemy's  guns.  General  Hardee  t " 
"  I  think  they  are.  General,"  was  Hardee's  answer.  In 
a  tragic  manner  Bragg  replied,  "Then  we'll  sweep 
them  from  the  field,"  and  putting  spurs  to  his  strong 
horse,  dashed  towards  the  left. 

Although  the  enemy  evidently  overestimated  their 
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success,  they  were  by  no  means  hUarious.  The  delay 
consequent  upon  our  capture  cost  them  one  golden 
hour,  which  I  have  always  thought  possibly  saved  our 
army  from  destruction. 

The  landing  under  the  bluff  was  thronged  with 
panic-stricken  men,  whom  nothing  could  induce  to 
fight.  They  were  mainly  fresh  troops  who  did  not 
know  how  to  use  their  arms,  yet  were  surprised  by  a 
furious  attack  that  morning. 

Both  wings  of  our  army  had  been  driven  back,  until 
the  left  rested  upon  the  river,  while  the  right  must 
have  been  two  miles  from  its  first  position. 

From  the  nature  of  the  ground  on  approaching  the 
river,  both  lines  were  shortened,  rendering  both  armies 
easier  to  wield.  Success  gave  the  Confederates  addi- 
tional strength. 

Had  their  efforts  been  as  vigorous  in  the  centre  after 
our  capture  as  they  were  before,  the  battle  of  Shiloh 
would  have  ended  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  April. 
The  sun  was  below  the  tree-tops  as  we  marched  from 
the  field  towards  Corinth — ^prisoners  of  war.  General 
Sherman,  in  his  original  report,  made  it  between  10 
and  11  A.M.  "  Later  in  the  war  he  would  never  have 
made  the  mistake,''  General  Grant  declared;  "we 
were  not  surprised."  This  may  be  true  in  a  broad 
military  sense,  for  all  knew  of  the  enemy's  proximity; 
but  those  troops  upon  which  the  first  attack  was  made 
were  completely  surprised.  He  also  stated  that  he  could 
have  handled  the  enemy  next  day  without  General 
Buell's  aid.  I  wondered  at  his  confidence ;  recalling 
events,  however,  illuminates  one's  understanding. 

General  Grant  always  displayed  extraordinary  dis- 
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crimination  in  selecting  lieutenants  (this  is  strictly 
military).  He  possibly  felt  that,  although  General 
Prentiss  and  his  division  were  captured,  their  loss 
would  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  effect  which 
that  general's  heroic  conversation  (for  which  he 
seemed  famous)  must  produce  upon  the  enemy.  This 
is  theory. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  unresponsive  feeling 
that  settled  down  upon  my  being  when  first  realizing 
my  position  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  I  remember  hearing 
a  conversation  between  General  Prentiss  and  a  group 
of  Confederate  officers  on  the  evening  of  April  7  as  we 
halted  in  the  streets  of  Corinth ;  how  under  its  effect 
my  vertebra  assumed  temporary  rigidity,  as  it  seemed 
to  me  we  were  captors  instead  of  captives. 

Some  days  after  the  battle  I  secured  a  Savannah, 
Ga.,  paper,  containing  a  finely  written  account  of  the 
battle  of  Shiloh,  headed  "  Prom  Our  Western  Army 
Correspondent.^  The  report  of  the  enemy's  move- 
ments Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  exactly  corre- 
sponded with  that  made  by  our  cavalry  pickets. 

I  concealed  that  paper  in  my  haversack  during 
seven  months'  imprisonment,  and  brought  it  home 
with  me. 

The  Union  army  at  Shiloh  knew  little  discipline 
other  than  that  common  to  men  conscious  of  the 
responsibility  of  self-government.  Experience  in  war 
has  taught  the  value  of  that  discipline,  to  which  su- 
perior minds  are  susceptible,  and  in  which  they  are 
educated  at  West  Point. 

This  word  discipline  contains  a  volume  of  meaning, 
whose  full  power,  reaching  through  his  reason,  touchea 
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man's  higher  nature.  Loyalty  to  government,  per- 
sonal fidelity,  a  high  sense  of  honor,  a  wise  subordi- 
nation, uniform  courtesy,  a  knowledge  of  natural  laws 
and  how  to  apply  them,  are  some  of  the  results  of  that 
education  which  fits  m^i  for  leaders. 

My  conviction  is  that  the  speedy  termination  of  the 
war  after  Grant,  Sherman,  and  Sheridan,  were  brought 
to  the  front  was  due  as  much  to  the  personal  fidelity 
of  this  great  trio  as  to  any  other  one  cause.  A  con- 
fidence existed  between  them  which  neither  could  have 
reposed  in  a  volunteer  officer. 

Had  Secretary  Stanton  been  educated  at  West 
Point  the  Stanton-Sherman  episode  would  not  have 
occurred. 

There  are  few  rules  without  exceptions;  so  West 
Point  furnished  its  striking  anomaly,  which  was  con- 
spicuously "served  up''  in  the  person  of  General  H. 
W.  Halleck. 

General  U.  S.  Grant  was  a  unique  creation.  There 
was  nothing  remarkable  in  his  parentage  or  early  life. 
He  was  a,n  ordinary  student,  and  graduated  low  in  his 
class.  His  career  as  quartermaster  in  the  Fourth  U.  S. 
Infantry  was  certainly  not  brilliant.  His  clerkship  in 
his  father's  leather  store  could  have  been  filled  by  a 
boy  sixteen  years  old. 

We  were  told  by  his  personal  friend,  General  Chet- 
lain,  at  our  last  meeting,  that  his  efforts  early  in  the 
war  to  break  those  chains  which  held  his  soul  from 
action  were  regarded  with  silence  and  as  not  worthy  of 
remark.  His  conscious  power  began  to  manifest  itself 
at  Belmont,  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson.  His  treat- 
ment by  General  Halleck,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  his 
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Apparent  apathy  while  his  headquarters  were  at 
Savannah.  However,  all  bonds  were  burst  asunder 
when  that  awful  6th  of  April  dawned,  demanding 
every  resource  of  his  pent-up  soul,  and  through  the 
disasters  of  that  day,  after  the  cloud  of  battle  had 
risen,  while  viewing  his  army,  still  in  line.  General 
Orant  caught  the  first  satisfactory  glimpse  of  his 
•destiny.  His  was,  as  Emerson  says,  "  the  perfect  will, 
which  no  terrors  can  shake,  which  is  attracted  by 
frowns  or  threats  or  hostile  armies,  nay,  needs  these 
to  awake  and  fan  its  reserved  energies  into  a  pure 
flame,  and  it  is  never  quite  itself  until  the  hazard  is 
extreme;  then  it  is  serene  and  fertile,  and  all  its 
powers  play  weD." 

After  the  lapse  of  a  generation,  while  calmly  con- 
templating those  facts  regarding  the  battle  of  Shiloh 
which  came  under  my  own  observation,  I  cannot 
suppress  the  strongest  feelings  of  loyalty,  admiration, 
and  love  for  this  our  country,  a  legitimate  outgrowth 
of  whose  beneficent  institutions  was  such  an  army, 
untrained  in  war,  yet  almost  invincible  because  of 
that  higher  courage  brought  into  action  for  the  intel- 
ligent defence  of  what  they  individually  regarded  as 
a  vital  principle,  namely,  the  principle  of  aEepublican 
form  of  government. 

I  cannot  but  believe,  while  looking  over  that  hard- 
fought  field  to-day,  that  an  army  with  less  general 
intelligence  in  rank  and  file,  with  less  feeling  of  in- 
dividual responsibility,  would  have  suffered  a  crush- 
ing defeat  before  the  death  of  General  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston. 
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BY  LIEUTENANT  WILLIAM  LOCHBEN, 

FIB8T  MIKNSSOTA  n^AKTRT,   U.   8.  VOLUNTISBS. 

(Bead  January  14,  1890.) 


I  PROPOSE  in  this  paper  to  give  some  of  my  own 
recollections  of  the  Gettysburg  campaign,  and  of  the 
part  taken  in  it  by  the  First  Minnesota  Regiment* 
Although  the  tale  has  been  told  before,  and  often  inac- 
curately, where  the  narrators  have  had  to  depend  on 
information  derived  from  others,  it  will  bear  repeti- 
tion; and  the  recollections  of  any  participant  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  of  some  interest  and  value. 

After  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  the  armies  of 
Hooker  and  Lee  rested  quietly  for  a  month,  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  Rappahannock,  at  Fredricksburg. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  tacit  truce  as  far  as  any  hostile 
demonstrations  were  concerned.  Our  division  lay 
near  the  bank  of  the  river  a  little  below  the  Lacy 
House,  in  plain  view  of,  and  less  than  a  mile  away 
from,  the  enemy's  artillery,  which  bristled  on  Marye's 
Heights;  and  Confederate  infantry  were  encamped 
just  opposite,  and  within  musket  range,  and  equally 
exposed  to  our  artillery  on  the  heights  behind  us. 
Pickets  along  the  banks  of  the  narrow,  f ordable  stream 
stood  and  were  relieved  in  full  view  and  within  a 
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stone's-throw  of  each  other,  and  by  means  of  tiny- 
boats  whittled  from  juniper,  rigged  with  paper  sails, 
and  rudders  tied  at  the  proper  angle,  kept  up  a  daily- 
interchange  of  newspapers,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  other 
articles. 

But  on  June  6,  1863,  it  became  evident  that  our 
quiet  was  not  to  last ;  for  on  that  day  Hooker,  with 
but  slight  opposition,  passed  a  part  of  Sedgwick's 
Sixth  Corps,  to  the  south  side  of  the  river  at  Frank- 
lin's old  crossing,  a  couple  of  miles  below  us,  and 
moved  troops  to  that  point  and  laid  pontoons  in  read- 
iness to  cross  in  force.  Although  there  was  consider- 
able artillery  firing  and  some  collision  of  infantry  at 
this  crossing,  it  did  not  disturb  the  peace  of  our  front ; 
and  at  the  end  of  three  days  of  comparative  inaction 
on  the  part  of  Hooker,  it  became  apparent  that  Lee, 
disregarding  this  demonstration,  was  sending  a  large 
force  beyond  our  right  in  the  direction  of  the  Upper 
Potomac,  or  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Hooker's 
wish  to  avail  himself  of  the  obvious  advantage  of 
striking  the  flank  and  rear  of  Lee's  extended  line  was 
overruled  by  the  ever  baleful  interference  of  Stanton 
and  Halleck,  in  their  morbid  dread  for  the  safety  of 
Washington ;  and  Hooker  was  required  to  move  back 
to  the  vicinity  of  that  place,  leaving  Lee  to  pursue 
his  course  at  his  leisure  and  unmolested. 

We  made  long  marches  under  a  scorching  sun  till 
we  reached  Sangster's  Station,  within  a  march  of  Alex- 
andria ;  when,  upon  the  news  that  Lee's  infantry  was 
crossing  the  Potomac  in  the  valley,  and  that  his 
cavalry  had  penetrated  into  Pennsylvania,  Hooker 
was  allowed  to  advance  by  way  of  Centreville,  and 
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across  the  Bull  Run  battle-field  to  Thoroughfare  Gap, 
a3  the  rear  of  Longstreet's  Corps  was  passing  on  the 
other  side ;  and  thence  by  Edwards  Ferry  into  Mary- 
land, carefully  keeping  between  the  enemy  and  Wash- 
ington. On  leaving  Thoroughfare  Gap  our  brigade 
was  the  rear-guard,  preceded  by  a  long  train ;  and  as 
we  reached  Haymarket,  two  or  three  miles  on  our  way, 
we  were  suddenly  subjected  to  a  rapid  artillery  fire 
from  a  horse  battery  which  the  enemy  had  pushed 
through  the  Gap  with  a  cavalry  support  as  we  left. 
There  were  several  casualties,  and  Colonel  Colvill's 
horse  was  killed  under  him.  But  the  attack  caught, 
at  greatest  disadvantage,  a  large  body  of  non-combat- 
ants, who  had  loitered  near  the  rear  as  the  place  of 
safety;  and  the  tumultuous  and  disorderly  flight  of 
sutlers,  surgeons,  chaplains,  and  negro  servants  caused 
vociferous  merriment  among  the  men,  which  the  rapid 
bursting  of  shells  could  not  lessen.  I  was  greatly 
amused  by  the  antics  of  my  own  colored  boy  Tobe, 
a  rather  apish-looking  young  contraband,  who  carried 
in  a  large  basket,  usually  on  his  head,  the  provisions 
and  mess  implements  of  Colvill,  Heffelfinger,  and  my- 
self. He  was  marching  that  morning  in  unusual  pride, 
in  a  new  pair  of  coarse  cotton  pants  having  up-and- 
down  stripes  of  bright  yellow,  blue,  and  white.  He 
started  with  the  others  at  the  first  shot,  but  at  the 
scream  of  every  fresh  sheD  would  throw  himself  on  the 
ground,  grasping  his  load  and  running  again  after  the 
explosion.  A  strong  skirmish  line  soon  drove  off  the 
artillery,  and  after  going  on  three  or  four  miles  we 
found  Tobe  about  the  only  darkey  who  had  carried  off 
his  load.     But  his  gaudy  pants  had  given  place  to 
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ragged  blue.  ^^  Lieutenant,"  said  he,  ^'  dem  pants  was 
too  bright.  De  Eebs  seed  'em,  and  didn't  fire  at  nuffin 
else  but  just  dem  pants." 

On  June  28  we  reached  the  vicinity  of  Frederick 
City,  Md.,  where  Hooker,  discouraged  by  constant 
interference  from  Washington,  resigned,  and  Meade 
was  placed  in  command  On  the  29th  we  marched 
thirty-three  miles,  passing  through  Uniontown  at 
dark,  and  halted  near  the  Pennsylvania  line.  Early 
on  that  march  we  came  to  a  creek  crossed  by  a  ford^ 
the  water  being  more  than  knee-deep.  On  each  side 
of  the  road  was  a  log  across  the  stream,  hewn  on 
top  for  pedestrians.  To  cross  the  men  on  the  logs 
would  impede  the  march,  and  Colonel  Charles  H.  Mor- 
gan, the  very  efficient  inspector-general  of  the  Second 
Corps,  remained  there  giving  orders  to  regimental 
commanders  as  they  approached  to  march  their  men 
through  the  water.  This  order  was  given  by  Colvill, 
followed  by  his  command,  "  Close  order,  march ! " 

But  a  few  of  the  men  and  line  officers  (the  writer 
among  them)  skurried  across  the  timbers,  losing  no 
distance,  and  avoiding  the  danger  of  scalded  feet^ 
ahnost  certain  to  result  from  such  a  wetting  at  the 
beginning  of  a  long  march.  Morgan  became  very 
angry;  and  having  further  trouble  with  the  Fifteenth 
Massachusetts  Regiment,  which  followed  us,  and  being 
groaned  by  that  regiment  as  he  passed  our  brigade, 
massed  at  a  halt  soon  after,  and  believing  that  act  of 
insubordination  to  have  come  from  our  regiment,  he 
at  once  placed  Colonel  Colvill  under  arrest.  This  act 
produced  a  strong  feeling  of  resentment,  as  the  men 
felt  that  Colvill  was  unfairly  dealt  with. 
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It  was  night  when  we  halted,  so  weary  that  we 
dropped  down  for  sleep  without  care  for  supper,  Hef- 
felfinger  and  I,  as  usual,  doubling  and  sharing  our 
blankets.  We  had  just  lain  down  when  I  heard  my 
name  called  by  the  adjutant  to  go  with  the  picket 
detaiL  It  seemed  impossible  to  move  again,  but  there 
was  no  help  for  it ;  and  I  thought  I  could  detect  in 
Heffelfinger's  profuse  and  sincere  condolences  an  un- 
dertone of  satisfaction  that  the  lot  had  fallen  on  me 
rather  than  on  him.  I  could  not  blame  the  feeling, 
and  gathering  the  grumbling  detail,  of  which  Captain 
Thomas  Sinclair  took  command,  we  went  about  three 
miles  farther  and  posted  pickets.  Morning  was  long 
in  coming,  but  brought  in  view  a  thrifty-looking  farm- 
house about  eighty  rods  in  front,  where  about  sunrise 
I  joined  the  family  in  a  good  breakfast,  and  filled  my 
haversack  with  fresh  bread,  sweet  butter,  pies  and 
ijakes,  and  my  canteen  with  new  milk,  enough  to  give 
Colvill  and  Heffelfinger  a  luxurious  breakfast,  when 
on  returning  early  to  the  regiment  I  found  them  still 
sleeping.  While  eating  it  I  fancied  they  became  quite 
reconciled  to  the  additional  hardship  that  had  been 
imposed  on  me.  This  day,  June  30,  we  remained  quiet, 
and  made  out  the  bi-monthly  muster-rolls,  on  which 
so  many  were  fated  never  to  draw  pay. 

On  July  1,  towards  noon,  the  sound  of  distant  heavy 
<3annonading  soon  set  us  on  the  march  towards  it, 
retracing  our  steps  to  Uniontown,  and  there  turning 
to  the  right.  The  heavy  roar  continued  with  brief 
intervals,  growing  in  volume  and  intensity  as  we  ap- 
proached ;  and  between  four  and  five  o'clock  we  began 
to  meet  the  crowd  of  stragglers,  cowards,  and  camp 
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foDowers,  with  their  invariable  tale  of  defeat  and 
rout.  As  most  of  the  soldiers  wore  the  crescent  badge 
of  the  Eleventh  Corps,  for  which  little  respect  had 
been  felt  since  ChanceDorsville,  they  met  but  taunts 
And  jeers  from  the  sturdy  veterans  of  the  Second 
Corps.  Hancock  had  left  us  earlier  and  spurred  on  to 
the  battle-field,  where  he  assumed  command,  selecting 
the  ground  and  making  dispositions  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  battle.  We  bivouacked  three  or  four  miles 
south  of  Gettysburg,  putting  out  a  strong  picket,  and 
before  daylight  on  July  2  marched  to  the  battle-field, 
where  the  Second  Coi-ps  was  placed  in  position  to  the  left 
of  Cemetery  Bidge,  being  joined  on  its  left  by  Sickles's 
Third  Coi*ps,  which  extended  to  near  Little  Eound 
Top.  The  First  Minnesota  was  not  placed  in  the  line, 
but  apparently  in  reserve,  just  behind  it.  Colvill  was 
here  released  from  arrest  and  assumed  command,  and 
Companies  F  and  L  were  detached  and  sent  to  different 
places  as  skirmishers.  Company  C  was  also  absent  as 
provost-guard  of  the  division.  We  lay  quietly  in  a 
slight  hollow,  fairly  secure  from  the  enemy's  shells, 
which  came  over  us  occasionally,  killing  one  of  our 
men  and  wounding  another ;  and  although  there  were 
^(ome  collisions  of  infantry  in  establishing  positions, 
there  was  no  protracted  fighting  during  the  forenoon. 
Soon  after  noon  Sickles  advanced  the  line  of  the 
Third  Corps  more  than  half  a  mile,  to  a  slight  ridge 
near  the  Emmettsburg  road,  his  left  reaching  the 
Devil's  Den,  near  the  base  of  Little  Eound  Top ;  and 
the  remaining  eight  companies  of  the  First  Minnesota, 
reduced  by  the  casualties  of  war  to  two  hundred  and 
sixty-two  men,  were  sent  to  the  centre  of  the  position 
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just  vacated  by  Sickles's  advance,  to  support  Batterer 
C  of  the  Fourth  U.  S.  Artillery.  No  other  troops 
were  near  us,  and  we  stood  in  full  view  of  Sickles's 
battle  in  the  Peach  Orchard,  and  witnessed  with  eager 
anxiety  the  varying  fortunes  of  that  sanguinary  con- 
flict, until  at  length,  with  gravest  apprehension,  we 
saw  our  men  give  way  before  the  heavier  forces  of 
Longstreet  and  Hill,  and  come  back,  slowly  at  first 
and  rallying  at  short  intervals,  but  soon  broken  and 
in  utter  disorder,  rushing  down  the  slope,  by  the 
Trostle  House,  across  the  low  ground,  up  the  slope  on 
our  side,  and  past  our  position  to  the  rear,  foUowed 
by  a  heavy  force  of  the  Confederates,  the  large  bri- 
gades of  Wilcox  and  Barksdale,  in  regular  lines,  coming- 
steadily  on  in  the  flush  of  victory,  and  firing  on  the^ 
fugitives.  They  reached  the  low  ground,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  would  be  at  our  position  on  the  rear  of 
the  left  fiank  of  our  army,  which  they  could  roD  up  as^ 
Jackson  did  the  Eleventh  Corps  at  Chancellorsville. 
There  was  no  organized  force  to  oppose  them  but  our 
handful  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  men. 

Most  soldiers,  in  the  face  of  the  near  advance  of 
such  an  overpowering  force,  which  had  just  defeated 
the  bulk  of  an  army  corps,  would  have  caught  the^ 
panic  and  joined  the  retreating  forces.  But  the  First 
Minnesota  had  never  deserted  any  post,  had  never  re- 
tired without  orders ;  and,  desperate  as  the  situation 
seemed,  and  as  it  was,  the  regiment  stood  firm  against 
whatever  might  come.  Just  then  Hancock,  with  a 
single  aide,  rode  up  at  full  speed,  and  for  a  moment 
vainly  endeavored  to  rally  Sickles's  retreating  forces. 
Eeserves  had  been  sent  for,  but  were  too  far  away  to- 
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hope  to  reach  the  critical  position  until  it  should  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  enemy,  unless  that  enemy  were  stopped* 
Quickly  leaving  the  fugitives,  Hancock  spurred  to 
where  we  stood,  calling  out  as  he  reached  us,  "  What 
regiment  is  this!  ^  "  First  Minnesota,''  replied  Colvill* 
"Charge  those  lines!"  commanded  Hancock.  Every 
man  realized  in  an  instant  what  that  order  meant — 
death  or  wounds  to  us  all,  the  sacrifice  of  the  regiment 
to  gain  a  few  minutes'  time  and  save  the  position. 
And  every  man  saw  and  accepted  the  necessity  for 
the  sacrifice ;  and  in  a  moment,  responding  to  Colvill's 
rapid  orders,  the  regiment,  in  perfect  line,  with  arms 
at  "right  shoulder,  shift,"  was  sweeping  down  the 
slope  directly  upon  the  enemy's  centre.  No  hesitation, 
no  stopping  to  fire,  though  the  men  fell  fast  at  every 
stride  before  the  concentrated  fire  of  the  whole  Con- 
federate force,  directed  upon  us  as  soon  as  the  move- 
ment was  observed.  Silently,  without  orders,  and 
almost  from  the  start,  "double-quick"  had  changed  to 
utmost  speed,  for  in  utmost  speed  lay  the  only  hope 
that  any  of  us  could  pass  through  that  storm  of  lead 
and  strike  the  enemy.  "  Charge ! "  shouted  Colvill  as 
we  neared  the  first  line,  and  with  levelled  bayonets,  at 
full  speed,  we  rushed  upon  it,  fortunately,  as  it  was 
shghtly  disordered  in  crossing  a  dry  brook.  The  men 
were  never  made  who  will  stand  against  leveUed  bayo- 
nets coming  with  such  momentum  and  evident  des- 
peration. The  first  line  broke  in  our  front  as  we 
reached  it,  and  rushed  back  through  the  second  line, 
stopping  the  whole  advance.  We  then  poured  in  our 
first  fire,  and  availing  ourselves  of  such  shelter  as  the 
low  bank  of  the  dry  brook  afforded,  held  the  entire  force 
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at  bay  for  a  considerable  time,  and  until  our  reserves 
appeared  on  the  ridge  we  had  left.  Had  the  enemy 
rallied  quickly  to  a  countercharge,  its  overwhelming 
numbers  would  have  crushed  us  in  a  moment,  and  we 
would  have  effected  but  a  slight  pause  in  its  advance. 
But  the  ferocity  of  our  onset  seemed  to  paralyze  them 
for  a  time,  and  though  they  poured  in  a  terrible  and 
continuous  fire  from  the  front  and  enveloping  flanks, 
they  kept  at  a  respectful  distance  from  our  bayonets, 
tmtil,  before  the  added  fire  of  our  fresh  reserves,  they 
began  to  retire  and  we  were  ordered  back. 

What  Hancock  had  given  us  to  do  was  done  thor- 
oughly. The  regiment  had  stopped  the  enemy,  held 
back  its  mighty  force,  and  saved  the  position,  and 
probably  that  battle-field.  But  at  what  a  sacrifice  I 
Nearly  every  officer  was  dead,  or  lay  weltering  with 
bloody  wounds — our  gallant  colonel  and  every  field- 
officer  among  them.  Of  the  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  men  who  made  the  charge,  two  hundred  and  fif- 
teen lay  upon  the  field,  struck  down  by  Rebel  bullets ; 
forty-seven  men  were  stiU  in  line,  and  not  a  man  was 
missing.  The  annals  of  war  contain  no  parallel  to  this 
charge.  In  its  desperate  valor,  complete  execution, 
successful  result,  and  in  its  sacrifice  of  men  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  engaged,  authentic  history  has  no 
record  with  which  it  can  be  compared. 

In  the  darkness  following  the  wounded  were  gath- 
ered by  their  surviving  comrades,  and  sent  to  field 
hospitals;  and  the  fragment  of  the  regiment,  now 
commanded  by  Captain  Nathan  S.  Messick,  lay  down 
for  the  night  not  far  from  where  the  charge  was  made. 
In  the  morning  we  were  joined  by  Companies  F  and 
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C,  bringing  up  our  aggregate  to  about  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  men. 

The  morning  of  July  3  opened  bright  and  beautiful, 
though  its  light  was  ushered  in  with  heavy  infantry 
firing  near  Culp^s  Hill  on  the  right,  where  the  Confed- 
erates were  forced  back  from  positions  they  had  gained 
the  previous  evening.  Soon  after  sunrise  we  were 
moved  to  our  proper  place  in  our  brigade  in  the  front 
line,  passing  Stannard^s  new  brigade  of  Vermont  troops 
as  it  was  taking  position  on  the  left  of  our  division, 
its  full  regiments  and  new  uniforms  making  it  notice- 
able by  the  side  of  the  thinned  regiments  of  dusty 
veterans  of  the  Second  Corps.  Reaching  our  place  in 
the  line,  we  made  a  slight  barricade,  perhaps  knee-high, 
of  fence-rails  and  cobble-stones  and  knapsacks  filled 
with  dirt,  and,  lying  down  behind  it,  many  were  soon 
fast  asleep.  In  the  forenoon  there  was  a  slight  skir- 
mish in  our  front,  and  some  buildings  that  had  sheltered 
Rebel  sharp-shooters  were  burned.  But  suddenly  about 
one  o'clock  a  tremendous  artillery  fire  opened  along 
the  Rebel  line  on  Seminary  Ridge,  for  a  mile  or  more 
in  our  front,  all  converging  upon  the  position  of  the 
Second  Corps,  and  mainly  on  our  division.  It  was  at 
once  responded  to  by  our  artillery  from  a  higher  posi- 
tion just  behind  us.  Not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pieces  on  each  side  were  firing  with  great  rapid- 
ity, and  the  missiles  from  both  directions  passed  over 
our  heads,  except  such  from  the  enemy  as  struck  or 
burst  at  or  in  front  of  our  line.  We  had  been  in  many 
heavy  battles  and  thought  ourselves  familiar  with  ar- 
tillery, but  nothing  approaching  this  terrible  cannon* 
ade  had  ever  greeted  our  eai*s.    In  the  perfect  storm 
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of  shells  screaming  over  our  heads  and  striking  and 
bursting  among  our  artillery,  where  caissons  were  ex- 
ploding every  few  minutes,  it  did  not  seem  as  if  any- 
thing could  live.  But  our  own  artillery  was  served  as 
rapidly,  and  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  detecting  the 
sound  of  bursting  caissons  on  the  enemy^s  side  as  well. 
Though  shells  were  dropping  and  bursting  at  our  line 
continually,  covering  most  of  us  with  dirt,  the  casual- 
ties in  the  regiment  were  few;  and  as  men  will  get 
accustomed  to  anything,  before  two  hours  of  this  can- 
nonade had  ended  some  of  the  most  weary  were  sleep- 
ing soundly.  We  all  knew  what  was  to  follow.  At 
length  our  artillery  ceased  to  reply.  This  surprised 
us,  as  we  supposed  we  exceUed  the  Confederates  in  this 
arm ;  but  we  could  see  that  the  situation  of  our  artillery 
on  the  bare  ridge  behind  us  was  more  exposed  than 
that  of  the  enemy,  which  had  a  screen  of  wood  in  front 
of  it.  The  Confederate  fire  seemed  to  increase,  if  pos- 
sible, for  a  brief  time,  when  it  also  ceased.  Instantly 
every  man  was  alert,  straining  his  eyes  towards  the 
wood,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant,  from  which  the 
Confederate  infantry  began  to  emerge  in  heavy  force, 
forming  three  strong  lines,  with  a  supporting  force  in 
rear  of  each  flank.  We  then  estimated  the  number  at 
about  twenty  thousand  men,  though  Confederate  ac- 
counts reduce  it  to  fifteen  thousand.  Moving  directly 
for  our  position  with  firm  step  and  in  perfect  order,  our 
artillery  soon  opened  on  them  with  considerable  effect, 
but  without  halting  them  in  the  slightest;  and  we 
could  not  repress  our  feelings  and  expressions  of  admi- 
ration at  the  steady  and  resolute  manner  in  which  they 
came  on,  breasting  that  storm  of  shell  and  grape,  and 
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dosing  up  their  thinning  ranks.  When  about  sixty 
rods  from  our  line,  our  corps  opened  with  musketry, 
and  the  slaughter  became  terrible ;  but  instead  of  hesi- 
tating, their  step  changed  to  double-quick,  and  they 
rushed  to  the  charge.  But  whether  because  Hancock 
here  wheeled  Stannard's  Vermont  Brigade  to  enfilade 
their  right  flank,  or  from  some  other  cause,  their  front 
opened  at  this  time,  and  perhaps  one-quarter  of  Pick- 
ett's force  on  his  right  turned  more  to  the  right,  and 
were  met  and  disposed  of  by  the  Vermonters.  The 
main  body  of  the  Confederates  here  diverged  more  to 
their  left,  passing  our  front  diagonally,  under  our  own 
fire,  and  charged  the  position  held  by  Webb's  Second 
Brigade  of  our  division,  forcing  back  the  Seventy-first 
and  Sixty-ninth  Pennsylvania  Regiments,  and  captur- 
ing Cushing's  Battery.  But  as  soon  as  the  Confeder- 
ates had  passed  our  front,  our  brigade  (Harrow's)  ran 
to  the  right  for  the  threatened  point,  while  Hall's  Bri- 
gade, of  our  division,  to  our  right  and  next  to  Webb, 
as  soon  as  uncovered  wheeled  to  the  right  to  take  the 
enemy  in  fiank.  By  the  time  the  enemy  had  captured 
Cushing's  guns,  our  brigade,  mixed  with  Webb's  Bri- 
gade, was  in  a  strong  though  confused  line  in  his 
front,  pouring  in  a  heavy  fire  at  four  or  five  rods'  dis- 
tance ;  the  fire  here  from  both  sides  was  most  deadly. 
It  lasted,  however,  but  a  few  moments.  Whether  the 
command  "  Charge ! "  was  given  by  any  general  officer 
I  do  not  know ;  it  seemed  to  me  to  come  in  a  sponta- 
neous yell  from  the  men,  and  instantly  our  line  pre- 
cipitated itself  on  the  enemy.  Henry  D.  O'Brien,  who 
then  carried  the  few  tatters  of  our  regimental  flag, 
with  his   characteristic  impetuosity  sprang  with  it 
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towards  the  enemy  on  the  first  sound  of  the  word 
"  Charge,''  and  kept  it  noticeably  in  advance  of  every 
other  color  in  the  rush  then  made.  My  impulse  on 
the  instant  was  to  blame  him  for  imperilling  the  flag, 
which  every  man  of  the  First  Minnesota  ran  forward 
to  protect.  With  them  went  the  whole  line,  and  the 
bayonet  was  freely  used  for  a  few  minutes,  and  cob- 
ble-stones, with  which  the  ground  was  covered,  filled 
the  air,  thrown  by  men  in  the  rear  over  the  heads  of 
their  comrades  in  front.  Such  a  struggle  was  neces- 
sarily soon  finished.  The  high-water  mark  of  the  Con- 
federacy had  been  reached,  but  could  not  be  held ; 
and  most  of  the  remaining  Confederates  threw  down 
their  arms  and  surrendered,  a  very  few  escaping. 
Marshall  Sherman  of  Company  C,  who  afterwards 
lost  a  leg  in  the  service,  and  now  resides  in  St.  Paul, 
here  captured  the  colors  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Virginia 
Regiment. 

.  Our  men,  though  elated  with  their  success,  were 
most  kind  to  the  three  or  four  thousand  captured 
Confederates,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were  sharing  the 
contents  of  their  haversacks  and  canteens  with  them. 
A  sadder  duty  was  the  gathering  up  of  our  dead  and 
woimded,  who  numbered  seventeen  on  this  last  day. 
Among  the  killed  were  Captain  Nathan  S.  Messick, 
our  commander,  and  Captain  Wilson  B.  Farrell  of 
Company  C.  This  ended  the  serious  fighting  of  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg.  Some  have  censured  General 
Meade  for  not  following  the  repulse  of  Pickett's  charge 
by  a  countercharge  with  the  Sixth  Corps,  which  was 
one  of  our  best,  and  which  had  not  been  engaged. 
This  would  have  been  a  repetition  of  the  mistake,  just 
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then  demonstrated,  which  Lee  had  made  in  order- 
ing Pickett's  charge.  Our  troops  in  a  countercharge 
would  have  been  obliged  to  pass  over  the  same  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  of  open  fields  so  fatal  to  Pickett, 
in  the  face  of  all  the  enemy's  artillery,  then  known  to 
be  in  position  to  sweep  it,  as  it  had  just  before  ham- 
mered our  lines  across  this  space;  and  if  any  of  such 
charging  force  should  reach  Seminary  Bidge,  it  would 
be  certain  to  find  itself  confronted  by  a  strong  line  of 
steady  veterans,  probably  protected  by  field  defences, 
for  Lee  always  used  the  spade  more  than  was  done  by 
any  of  our  generals  before  the  latter  part  of  the  Wil- 
derness campaign.  It  would  have  resulted  in  fruit- 
less butchery,  and  might  have  hazarded  the  advan- 
tages already  gained.  That  the  failure  of  Pickett's 
charge  and  loss  of  so  many  troops  may  have  caused 
some  depression  in  Lee's  army  is  very  probable;  but 
the  thought  that  any  such  disaster  would  cause  any 
panic  or  demoralization  in  either  of  those  armies  in 
1863,  or  cause  them  to  fight  with  any  less  vigor  or 
tenacity,  will  be  entertained  only  by  those  not  familiar 
with  their  discipline  and  fighting  qualities  at  that 
time. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  verdict  of  history  as  to 
Meade's  conduct  under  the  circumstances,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  First  Minnesota  Begiment 
in  that  battle  displayed  such  heroism  and  unselfish 
soldierly  devotion  as  has  not  been  shown,  in  equal 
degree,  by  any  body  of  soldiers  since  Leonidas  stood 
on  the  pass  at  Thermopylae — ^perhaps  not  there,  for 
the  Spartans  held  such  advantage  in  position  that 
their  assailants  would  reach  them  only  by  dispropor- 
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tionate  sacrifice ;  and  a  few  of  the  Spartans  sought 
safety  in  flight.  The  First  Minnesota  rushed  through 
the  storm  of  bullets  coming  from  the  direct  fire  of 
two  brigades,  into  the  midst  and  centre  of  this  over- 
whelming force,  with  nothing  but  death  to  look  for, 
and  no  hope  or  chance  for  any  other  success  than  to 
gain  the  brief  time  needed  to  save  that  battle-field. 
And  not  a  man  wavered. 
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BT  LIEUTENANT  ELL  TOBSANOE, 

HINITT-SEVINTH  PIKMSTLYANIA  IK7ANTBT,  U.  S.  YOLUMTIEBS. 

(Bead  February  11, 1890.) 


When  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  commenced  my 
liome  was  near  a  quiet  village  in  western  Pennsylva- 
nia. My  father  was  a  clergyman  and  a  man  of  peace. 
My  mother  had  borne  in  holy  wedlock  six  sons  and 
four  daughters.  Of  these,  three  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters had  fallen  asleep,  and  their  dust  reposed  in  the 
village  church-yard.  I  was  the  eldest  son,  and  had 
not  quite  reached  my  seventeenth  birthday  when  the 
conspirators  at  Charleston  opened  fire  on  Fort  Sumter. 
I  was  then  attending  school  preparatory  to  entering 
the  junior  year  at  college ;  but  with  the  fall  of  Sumter 
my  books  fell  from  my  hands,  never  again  to  be  re- 
43umed  in  orderly  course. 

Although  my  home  was  somewhat  remote  from  rail- 
way commimication,  yet  almost  daily  we  received  news 
^K>nceming  the  progress  of  the  war.  Occasionally  a 
daily  paper  would  reach  us,  and  would  be  read  with 
an  eagerness  that  might  be  photographed,  but  not  de- 
43cribed.  I  can  well  remember  the  pictures  of  Fort 
Sumter:  the  rebel  batteries,  the  curved  lines  of  fire, 
the  bursting  shells,  the  turbulent  waters,  the  dead  and 
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wounded  men.  My  great  desire,  day  and  night,  wa8- 
to  enlist;  but  my  youth,  and  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent's call  for  seventy-five  thousand  men  had  been 
met  within  a  few  days  after  it  had  been  made,  satisfied 
me  that  I  had  been  bom  under  an  unlucky  star. 

But  momentous  events  succeeded  each  other  with 
great  rapidity  in  those  days,  and  it  was  not  long  until 
an  opportunity  was  afforded  me  to  enlist.  It  was  in 
the  month  of  June,  and  a  few  days  after  Colonel 
Ellsworth  had  been  killed  while  attempting  to  take 
down  a  Itebel  fiag  from  the  Marshall  House  at  Alex- 
andria, Va. 

I  was  the  only  member  of  the  family  that  possessed 
a  gun,  and  being  a  good  marksman,  I  felt  sure  that  I 
was  called  upon  to  become  one  of  the  great  army  of 
"  EUswoi'th's  Avengers.^  My  influence  was  piinci- 
pally  with  my  mother.  So  I  renewed  my  previous 
earnest  solicitation  that  she  would  consent  to  my 
entering  the  army.  To  my  great  gratification,  she 
yielded,  and  I  at  once  hastened  to  my  father's  study, 
and  with  a  faltering  voice  asked  his  permission  to  go. 

For  a  few  moments  he  looked  me  in  the  face  and 
answered  not  a  word.  Then,  laying  down  his  pen,  he 
asked  me  to  be  seated,  and  enquired  as  to  my  motives 
for  desiring  to  enter  the  service.  Fortunately  for  me, 
his  questions  were  so  framed  that  I  could  readily  give 
favorable  answers.  In  substance  I  replied  that  I  was 
prompted  by  patriotic  motives ;  that  I  regarded  it  a 
duty  to  serve  my  country  in  her  hour  of  peril,  and 
that  I  was  willing,  if  necessary,  to  die  in  her  defence. 
It  is  my  present  impression,  however,  in  the  light  of 
what  followed,  that  I  scarcely  comprehended  the  full 
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significance  of  his  questions,  but  I  answered  them  to 
his  satisfaction,  and  obtained  his  consent  also. 

My  mother  gave  me  a  change  of  raiment,  and  out  of 
an  old  rosewood  box  in  her  bureau  drawer  took  some 
pieces  of  silver  and  gave  them  to  me,  and  in  almost 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  I  was  gone.  It  was  a  beauti- 
ful morning  in  June,  the  air  was  redolent  with  the 
perfmne  of  flowers  and  blossoms.  A  company  of  sol- 
diers from  a  neighboring  town  were  to  pass  through 
Greensburg  on  their  way  to  Pittsburg  about  noon  of 
that  day,  and  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  walk  nine 
miles  to  reach  the  station. 

I  had  not  a  moment  to  spare,  and  in  haste  I  departed 
from  the  shelter  and  protection  of  a  good  and  safe 
home  to  enter  upon  the  untried  and  unknown  realities 
of  grim-visaged  war.  The  road  was  winding,  and  with 
a  light  and  happy  heart  I  hurried  along,  here  and  there 
crossing  fields  to  save  distance,  meeting,  now  and 
again,  neighbors  and  acquaintances,  who,  when  I  told 
them  I  was  going  to  the  war,  looked  incredulous. 

Great  was  my  disappointment  when  reaching  Greens- 
burg to  find  that  the  train  carrying  the  troops  I  ex- 
pected to  join  had  passed  through  a  short  time  be- 
fore. However,  I  followed  after  on  the  next  train,  and 
when  I  reached  Camp  Wright,  situated  on  the  Alle- 
gheny Eiver  a  few  miles  above  Pittsburg,  I  met  a 
friend  of  my  father^  who  gave  me  the  welcome  infor- 
mation that  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  Pittsburg 
Rifles,  and  that  he  would  use  his  influence  to  get  me 
the  place. 

The  Pittsburg  Rifles  was  a  company  composed  of 
some  of  the  best  young  men  of  the  cities  of  Pitts- 
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burg  and  Allegheny.  They  were  picked  men,  and  it 
required  as  much  influence  to  get  into  the  ranks  of 
that  company  as  it  did  to  hold  a  commission  in  many 
other  organizations.  The  company  was  armed  with 
Sharpens  rifles,  the  gift  of  leading  citizens,  and  the 
men  were  imif  ormed  in  gray,  presenting  a  very  attract- 
ive appearance  indeed. 

One  of  its  members,  a  private,  had  resigned,  which 
was  the  vacancy  above  referred  to,  and  I  was  honored 
with  his  place,  his  uniform,  and  his  gun ;  and  in  less 
than  forty-eight  hours  after  I  had  left  my  home  I  was 
a  soldier,  enjoying,  to  the  utmost  of  my  capacity,  the 
noise  and  dust  and  din  and  excitement  of  camp  life. 
And  this  was  my  introduction  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Reserves. 

For  three  years  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  most  efficient  and  valuable  divisions 
in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  it  is  my  desire  in 
this  paper  very  briefly  but  imperfectly  to  sum  up 
its  magnificent  record.  It  consisted  of  thirteen  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  one  of  cavalry,  and  one  of  artillery, 
numbering  in  all  more  than  fifteen  thousand  men, 
and  was  recruited  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war. 

When  President  Lincoln  issued  his  proclamation 
for  seventy-five  thousand  men,  Pennsylvania  not  only 
furnished  her  assigned  quota  of  fourteen  regiments, 
but  increased  the  number  to  twenty-five.  The  patri- 
otic ardor  of  the  people  was  so  great  that  this  did  not 
suffice,  and  the  services  of  about  thirty  additional  reg- 
iments were  tendered,  but  had  to  be  refused. 

Pennsylvania  had  then  in  the  public  service  many 
great  and  patriotic  men,  but  none  greater  or  more 
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patriotic  than  her  chief-executive,  Andrew  G.  Curtin. 
With  rare  good  judgment  he  forecast  the  future,  and 
was  convinced  that  the  rebellion  could  not  be  sup-^ 
pressed  until  the  government  used  every  element  of 
strength  within  its  reach.  Preparations  for  a  long 
and  severe  contest  were  necessary,  and  upon  a  scale 
vastly  greater  than  had  yet  been  contemplated  by  the 
general  government. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  was  deemed  prudent  and 
necessary  to  take  some  immediate  steps  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  commonwealth.  With  three  hundred 
miles  of  frontier  lying  along  the  borders  of  slave 
States,  she  was  open  to  invasion  at  any  moment.  Ac- 
cordingly, Governor  Curtin  convened  the  legislature 
of  the  State  in  extra  session  on  the  30th  of  April, 
1861,  and  on  the  15th  of  May  following  the  legisla- 
ture passed  an  act  providing  for  an  organization  to  be 
known  as  the  "  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Commonwealth.^ 
Camps  of  instruction  were  at  once  formed  at  West 
Chester,  Easton,  Pittsburg,  and  Harrisburg,  where 
the  troops  convened  and  were  organized  into  regi- 
ments and  received  military  instruction. 

In  many  cases  men  who  had  organized  companies 
under  the  call  of  the  President  for  troops,  but  which 
had  not  been  accepted  because  of  the  great  numbers 
offering,  preserved  their  organizations  intact  at  their 
own  expense,  and  immediately  reported  to  these 
camps  of  instruction,  so  that  in  a  few  days  after  the 
passage  of  the  law  the  troops  offered  were  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  number  required.  General  George  A. 
McCall,  who  had  rendered  distinguished  services  in 
the  Mexican  War,  was  placed  in  command,  and  under 
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experienced  army  officers  the  men  were  drilled  and 
disciplined,  and  soon  became  well  prepared  for  active 
service. 

Every  portion  of  the  State  was  represented  in  this 
organization.  It  was  composed  almost  entirely  of 
young  men  in  the  flower  of  their  manhood.  The 
cities,  the  villages,  the  farms,  the  mountains,  and  back- 
woods all  contributed  to  make  up  this  magnificent 
body  of  troops.  The  renowned  regiment  of  skir- 
mishers known  throughout  the  country  as  the  "  Buck- 
tails  ^  belonged  to  this  division.  Its  officers  and  men 
each  wore  a  buck's  tail,  secured  like  a  band  on  the  side 
of  their  caps,  which  gave  them  a  sort  of  a  Daniel  Boone 
appearance.  They  were  also  armed  with  breech-load- 
ing rifles,  and  were  expert  marksmen. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  1861,  the  first  great  disaster 
befell  the  Union  army  at  BulJ  Run.  No  provision  had 
been  made  for  an  emergency  of  this  sort,  and  com- 
paratively few,  if  any,  reenf orcements  were  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  commanding  general.  Calls  were  at  once 
made  simimoning  to  Washington  all  the  available 
forces  in  the  country.  On  the  22d  of  July  a  requisi- 
tion was  made  upon  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  the 
immediate  services  of  the  Reserves,  and  in  response 
to  this  urgent  demand  the  advance  regiments  of  the 
division  reached  Washington  City  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  close  of  the  battle. 

Colonel  R.  Biddle  Roberts,  of  the  First  Regiment, 
was  in  the  advance  when  we  reached  Baltimore.  At 
the  depot  a  body  of  the  city  police  met  Colonel  Rob- 
erts and  advised  him  not  to  attempt  to  march  his  men 
through  the  city,  as  the  people  were  in  a  state  of 
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intense  excitement  and  thoroughly  armed,  and  that  it 
would  be  very  unsafe  for  him  to  march  his  regiment 
through  the  streets.  His  answer  was,  "  Gentlemen,  I 
have  not  come  here  hunting  for  safe  places ;  my  men 
are  thoroughly  armed  and  equipped,  and  will  march 
thi'ough  your  city.^  The  march  was  taken  up,  and 
regiment  after  regiment  filed  into  the  heart  of  the 
«ity.  The  sidewalks  and  buildings  were  crowded  with 
people,  most  of  whom  were  bitter  secessionists,  who 
looked  upon  us  with  sullen  astonishment,  but  not  a 
sound  was  heard  save  the  tap  of  the  drum  and  the 
resistless  tread  of  the  moving  columns. 

When  we  reached  Washington  it  caused  much  re- 
joicing, and  aided  greatly  in  restoring  confidence  to 
the  generally  demoralized  state  of  aflfairs.  Upon 
arriving  at  the  depot.  President  Lincoln,  accompanied 
by  members  of  his  Cabinet,  came  out  to  meet  the  men, 
and  thanked  them  for  having  insured  the  safety  of 
the  capital  by  their  timely  presence.  Within  a  few 
days  the  entire  division,  numbering  15,856  officers 
and  men,  was  mustered  into  the  United  States  service, 
and  became  a  part  of  the  historic  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, with  the  express  understanding,  however,  that 
the  unity  of  the  command  should  be  maintained  dur- 
ing their  three  years*  term  of  service. 

On  the  5th  of  August,  1861,  the  division  moved  to 
Tenallytown,  a  village  six  miles  northwest  of  the 
capital,  where  it  went  into  camp.  "  The  officers  im- 
mediately organized  classes  for  instruction  in  military 
tactics  and  army  regulations.  The  zeal  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  military  duties  manifested  by  the  officers 
was  equalled  only  by  their  efforts  to  instruct  the  men 
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in  the  manual  and  use  of  arms,  and  their  duties  and 
behavior  as  soldiers.  Never,  perhaps,  was  there  so  gen- 
eral a  diffusion  of  intelligence  extending  through  all 
of  the  companies  of  a  division  of  an  army  as  was  the 
case  in  this  corps." 

Many  teachers,  students  from  colleges  and  acade* 
mies,  lawyers,  physicians,  preachers,  merchants,  and 
manufacturers  were  found  not  only  among  its  officers^ 
but  in  the  ranks  as  welL  To  make  soldiers  of  citizens 
like  these  was  not  a  difficult  task,  and  it  was  a  just 
tribute  paid  to  the  valor  and  intelligence  of  these  men 
when,  a  little  more  than  a  year  afterwards.  General 
Meade,  who  had  witnessed  their  intrepid  and  gallant 
behavior  at  Fredericksburg  as  they  swept  over  the 
earthworks  of  the  Eebels,  in  admiration  exclaimed^ 
"  Every  one  of  them  is  fit  to  be  a  general  officer ! " 

On  the  16th  of  September,  1861,  the  corps  was. 
divided  into  three  brigades,  the  fii-st  commanded  by 
General  John  F,  Eeynolds,  the  second  by  General 
George  G.  Meade,  and  the  third  by  General  Edward 
0,  C.  Ord — ^a  trinity  of  soldiers  whose  fame  is  imper- 
ishable. Under  one  or  the  other  of  these  great  leaders 
all  the  battles  in  which  the  Eeserves  participated  were 
fought,  and  the  glory  of  one  was  the  glory  of  the 
other. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  1861,  the  division  crossed 
the  Potomac  Biver,  and  for  the  first  time  set  foot  upon 
the  "sacred  soil,"  or  rather  tnudj  of  Virginia.  The 
men  carried  two  days^  cooked  rations  and  sixty  rounds 
of  ammunition,  and  felt  that  they  were  going  to  battle. 
They  were  in  the  best  of  spirits,  and,  as  they  crossed 
the  river  on  what  was  called  the  Chain  Bridge,  rent 
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the  air  with  patriotic  cheers,  while  the  bands  played 
**  Dixitfs  Land,''  The  division  encamped  at  Langley^ 
two  miles  west  of  the  Chain  Bridge.  Here  we  went 
into  winter  quarters,  and  became  the  right  wing  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac ;  and  apart  from  the  inci- 
dents usual  to  camp  life  and  picket  duty  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  enemy,  and  an  occasional  foraging  party, 
nothing  of  importance  occurred  until  the  20th  day  of 
December,  1861,  when  the  Eeserves  fought  and  won 
their  first  battle. 

On  the  19th  of  December  it  was  reported  to  General 
McCall  that  on  the  following  day  the  enemy  would  be 
at  Drainsville  with  a  large  force,  and  a  wagon-train, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  away  all  the  forage,  hay, 
and  grain  in  the  country  in  front  of  the  camp  of  the 
Eeserves.  This  General  McCall  was  unwilling  to  per- 
mit, and  he  ordered  his  entire  division  to  be  I'eady 
to  march  at  daylight  on  the  following  morning  for 
Drainsville,  twelve  miles  distant. 

The  brigade  of  General  Ord,  to  which  I  belonged, 
was  in  the  advance,  followed  by  Reynolds  and  Meade 
respectively.  About  noon  the  head  of  the  colunm 
reached  Drainsville,  where  it  met  the  brigade  of  the 
Bebel  General  Jeb.  Stuart,  consisting  of  a  squadron  of 
cavabry,  Cutt's  Battery,  and  four  regiments  of  infantry, 
as  follows:  The  First  Kentucky,  the  Sixth  South 
Carolina,  the  Tenth  Alabama,  and  the  Eleventh  Vir- 
ginia. General  Ord^s  Brigade  consisted  of  four  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  Easton^s  Battery,  and  a  squadron 
of  cavabry.  The  Pittsburg  Rifles,  which  had  become 
Company  A  of  the  Ninth  Regiment,  was,  with  Com- 
pany E  of  the  "  Bucktails,'*  advanced  some  distance 
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on  the  Centreville  road  as  skirmishers,  and  were  the 
first  to  meet  the  enemy. 

No  time  was  wasted  in  useless  preliminaries,  and 
the  engagement  came  on  with  the  swiftness  of  a  storm, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  artillery  and  infantry  were  all 
engaged  on  both  sides  at  close  range.  As  I  came  in 
from  the  skirmish  line  it  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see 
the  magnificent  regiments  in  blue,  numbering  seven 
or  eight  hundred  men  each,  with  arms  at  "right 
shoulder,  shif t,**  the  stars  and  stripes  streaming  in  the 
breeze,  marching  to  the  front  to  meet  the  foe.  As  we 
hurriedly  passed  General  Ord  to  join  our  regiment, 
which,  in  line  of  battle,  was  about  entering  a  dense 
wood  on  the  right,  he  returned  our  salute  and  said, 
**  Come  down  on  them,  boys,  like  the  wild-cat  in  the 
mountain.^ 

In  a  few  moments  we  reached  our  regiment,  form- 
ing in  our  places  on  its  right.  After  advancing  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  into  the  woods,  we  met  the 
First  Kentucky,  commanded  by  Colonel  Tom  Taylor, 
and  opened  fire  at  pistol  range.  Our  fire  was  very 
effective,  as  attested  by  the  dead  and  wounded  in  our 
front,  which  was  larger  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
field.  The  fight  lasted  but  a  short  time,  when  the 
enemy  gave  way  and  hastily  abandoned  our  front. 
Here  I  saw  the  first  living  sacrifice  offered  upon  my 
coimtiy^s  altar.  After  firing  several  shots,  I  turned 
to  my  left  to  observe  the  position  of  our  line,  when  I 
saw  a  comrade,  in  whose  tent  I  had  spent  most  of  the 
previous  evening,  rise  on  his  knee  to  fire.  Instantly 
a  bullet  struck  him  in  the  neck,  cutting  the  jugular 
vein,  and  the  hot,  red  blood  gushed  out  in  a  great 
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stream.  Without  a  murmur  he  sank  upon  the  ground, 
dead.  I  turned  away  from  the  sickening  sight,  and 
had  not  courage  to  look  upon  his  face  again. 

Everywhere  along  our  line  we  were  successful,  and 
in  less  than  an  hour  we  had  achieved  a  splendid  vic- 
tory. Easton's  Battery,  which  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  best  in  the  service,  went  into  action  under  fire,  but 
in  a  short  time  exploded  one  of  the  enemy's  caissons, 
killed  many  of  the  gunners  and  horses,  and  silenced 
the  battery.  The  enemy's  loss  was  two  hundred  and 
thirty,  while  our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  sixty- 
eight,  including  one  lieutenant-colonel  and  four  cap- 
tains. This  was  a  great  day  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Eeserves,  and  was  the  first  victory  won  by  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  Many  disasters  had  befallen  our 
armies.  The  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek  had  been  fought 
and  lost,  and  the  brave  General  Lyon  slain.  The  dis- 
aster at  Ball's  Bluff  a  few  weeks  previous,  and  the 
death  of  the  patriotic  Baker,  had  overwhelmed  the 
-country  with  sorrow,  and  it  fell  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Reserves  to  turn  the  tide  in  favor  of  the  Union  arms. 

In  the  early  part  of  March,  1862,  the  division  was 
assigned  to  the  corps  commanded  by  General  McDow- 
ell, and  in  the  following  June  was  transferred  to  the 
Peninsula  and  attached  to  the  corps  commanded  by 
General  Fitz  John  Porter.  On  the  19th  of  June  Gen- 
eral McCall  was  ordered  to  take  his  division  to  Mechan- 
icsville,  and  to  occupy  the  extreme  right  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  This  was  the  post  of  greatest  dan- 
ger, and  accordingly  the  post  of  honor.  The  spires  of 
Bichmond  were  within  sight  of  our  camps,  and  we 
<5onfidently  believed  that  we  could  triumphantly  march 
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into  that  city  whenever  the  word  of  command  was 
given.  But  that  was  not  the  sort  of  commands  that 
were  issued  in  those  days,  and  we  were  never  so  near 
to  Bichmond  again. 

Our  position  at  Mechanicsville  was  naturally  a  strong 
one,  and  it  was  further  strengthened  by  fortifications, 
so,  when  the  great  drama  of  the  seven  days'  fighting 
opened  on  the  26th  of  June,  1862,  we  were  ready  for 
battle  and  confident  of  success.  I  have  not  time  to 
go  into  the  details  of  this  battle,  but  it  was  easily 
fought  by  us  against  overwhelming  numbers,  and  with 
great  loss  to  the  enemy.  Our  pickets  were  driven  in 
about  noon,  but  the  battle  did  not  really  begin  until 
three  o'clock,  and  from  that  time  continued  with  great 
energy  until  dark.  Two  brigades  of  Morrell's  Division 
went  to  the  assistance  of  General  Iteynolds  on  the 
extreme  right,  about  sunset,  but  by  the  time  they  got 
into  position  Reynolds  with  his  own  brigade  had  re- 
pelled the  last  charge  with  gi*eat  slaughter,  and  had 
cleared  his  front  of  the  enemy.  The  fighting  on  the 
part  of  the  Reserves  was  splendid.  Not  a  regiment  or 
company  wavered  anywhere  along  the  line.  They  were 
cool  and  steady,  and  without  bluster  or  noise,  except 
such  as  was  made  by  their  guns,  continued  the  fight 
for  more  than  five  hours,  without  relief  or  assistance 
from  any  quarter. 

As  night  settled  down  the  firing  gradually  ceased, 
and  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  screaming, 
fiery  shell  that  made  the  darkness  hideous,  no  sounds 
were  heard  save  the  moans  and  sad  refrain  of  the 
wounded  and  dying  men.    To  me  this  was  a  new  ex- 
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perience,  and  filled  my  heart  with  indescribable  emo- 
tions; but  "tired  natures  sweet  restorer^  soon  came 
to  my  relief,  and  I  fell  fast  asleep. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  were  quietly 
wakened,  and  Company  A  and  two  other  companies 
of  the  Ninth  Regiment  were  ordered  to  occupy  the 
rifle-pits  on  either  side  of  the  road  overlooking  the 
approach  to  the  bridge  spanning  Beaver  Dam  Creek 
at  EUerson's  MUL  Our  position  was  an  admirable  one, 
on  elevated  ground,  and  was  the  key  to  the  situation 
on  that  part  of  the  field.  Soon  after  taking  possession 
of  the  pits  the  firing  began,  and  continued  without 
abatement  until  about  seven  o'clock,  when  we  were 
ordered  to  evacuate  them.  At  that  time  we  were  prac- 
tically without  ammunition.  Of  the  sixty  rounds  I 
had  when  I  went  in  but  two  remained,  and  these 
I  proposed  to  keep  for  use  at  close  quarters,  for  I  was 
of  too  delicate  a  build  to  cope  successfully  in  a  bayonet 
charge  with  that  mythical  person  styled  "  a  Southern 
fij*e-eater  who  could  whip  five  Yankees.''  Three  dif- 
ferent Confederate  regiments  were  put  into  the  fight 
against  om*  three  companies  that  morning,  but  they 
accomplished  nothing.  As  we  effectually  commanded 
the  approaches  to  the  bridge,  we  had  a  fine  opportu- 
nity afforded  us  for  doing  good  execution,  and  during 
all  the  hours  we  were  there  we  could  see  wounded  men 
constantly  going  to  the  rear,  while  in  my  company  we 
did  not  sustain  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  It  was  the 
only  experience  I  had  of  fighting  behind  breastworks, 
but  it  was  enough  to  satisfy  me  that  they  are  a  good 
thing  to  have,  and  about  the  only  good  thing  that  you 
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cannot  have  too  much  of.  When  we  retired  from  the 
rifle-pits  we  found,  to  our  utter  astonishment,  that  the 
entire  division  had  been  ordered  back  to  Gaines's  Mill, 
and  that  we  were  the  rear-guard  in  that  movement. 
The  enemy  did  not  follow  us,  and,  unmolested,  we 
found  our  way  to  the  new  line  of  operations. 

I  have  now  described  with  some  detail  the  two  bat- 
tles which  had  been  fought  and  won  exclusively  by 
the  Reserves.  During  all  my  four  years'  experience 
in  the  service  I  never  saw  better  disciplined  soldiers 
than  the  Reserves  were  at  this  time.  They  had  im- 
plicit confidence  in  their  commanders,  and  could  be 
depended  upon  to  execute  any  duty,  however  perilous. 
They  were  the  sons  of  a  State  within  whose  bounda- 
ries the  true  principles  of  human  liberty  were  first 
promulgated  to  the  world;  they  were  familiar  with 
the  Constitution,  had  an  intelligent  comprehension  of 
its  true  scope  and  meaning,  and  could  not  be  misled 
by  the  sophistries  of  conspirators  and  traitors ;  they 
had  an  unfaltering  faith  that  the  right  would  succeed, 
and  stood  ready,  not  only  to  pledge  their  lives,  but  to 
give  them,  rather  than  treason  should  succeed  and  the 
government  be  destroyed. 

Another  advantage  this  division  enjoyed  was  that 
they  were  bound  together  by  mutual  interests.  At 
home  they  were  neighbors,  friends,  schoolmates — they 
were  bound  together  by  ties  of  kinship  and  of  personal 
friendship  and  acquaintanceship.  They  could  not  be- 
tray their  country,  and  they  could  not  desert  each 
other. 

In  the  trying  hour  of  battle  they  had  confidence  in 
each  other — ^they  never  lost  the  touch  of  elbows — they 
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remained  together  on  the  field  until  victory  was  won, 
or  together  they  retired  from  the  field,  contesting  every 
inch  of  ground. 

In  a  paper  of  this  character  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  dwell  at  any  considerable  length  upon  the  great 
events  in  which  these  troops  bore  so  honorable  and 
conspicuous  a  part. 

At  Gaines's  Mill  they  were  held  in  reserve,  but  soon 
after  the  battle  opened  were  distributed  all  along  the 
line,  and  wherever  the  peril  was  greatest  they  were 
put  into  the  fight.  Here  the  brave  Easton  lost  his 
life.  His  splendid  battery,  when  in  action,  seemed  to 
have  the  power  of  a  whirlwind  sweeping  everything 
before  it.  It  had  a  potent  voice,  and  to  the  soimd  of 
its  guns  the  Reserves  always  marched  with  elastic  step. 
Towards  evening  the  Rebels  made  repeated  attempts  to 
take  the  battery,  and  finally  succeeded  by  the  sheer 
force  of  overwhelming  numbers.  As  the  heavy  col- 
umns  advanced  the  brave  Easton  shouted,  "Pour  in 
the  double  canister,  boys ;  this  battery  can  never  be 
taken  but  over  my  dead  body  !^  And  only  after  the 
gunners  had  been  bayonetted  and  Easton  slain  did 
the  enemy  lay  hands  upon  it. 

That  night  the  Reserves  crossed  the  Chickahominy, 
and  on  the  following  day  were  assigned  the  important 
duty  of  safely  protecting  the  Reserve  artillery  imtil  it 
could  be  removed  to  Malvern  HiU,  without  which  the 
army  would  be  helpless.  With  Lee  in  close  pursuit, 
heavy  rains,  almost  impassable  roads,  and  the  confu- 
sion attending  a  change  of  base  in  the  face  of  a  pow- 
erful enemy,  it  was  no  small  responsibility  to  be 
entrusted  with  this  task.    This  artillery  was  under 
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General  Hunt,  and  consisted  of  eighteen  splendid  bat- 
teries ;  but  a  single  road  was  accessible  for  the  pur- 
pose^  and  through  the  deep  forest,  in  darkness  and 
rain,  wet,  hungry,  and  covered  with  mud,  the  Reserves 
marched  by  the  side  of  the  artillery,  ready  to  defend 
it  until  the  point  of  danger  was  passed  and  its  safety 
assured. 

For  this  service  General  McClellan  expressed  his 
highest  gratification  and  thanks.  On  the  30th  of  June 
the  Reserves  were  again  assigned  the  post  of  danger, 
and  for  four  hours  bore  the  brunt  of  battle  at  Charles 
City  Crossroads.  In  this  battle  the  bayonet  was 
freely  used,  and  the  losses  were  very  heavy  on  both 
sides.  Here  General  Meade  was  wounded,  General 
McCall  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Colonel  Seneca  K.  Sim- 
mons, commanding  the  First  Brigade,  was  killed.  In 
the  death  of  Colonel  Simmons  the  Reserves  lost  an 
able  and  experienced  soldier  of  the  highest  military 
attainments.  N.  P.  Willis,  who  saw  him  during  a 
storm,  thus  describes  him :  ^^  Of  a  most  warlike  cast 
of  feature,  his  slightly  grizzled  beard  was  impearled 
with  glistening  drops,  and  with  horse  and  accoutre- 
ments all  dripping,  he  rode  calmly  through  the  heavy 
rain,  like  a  Triton  taking  his  leisure  in  his  native  ele- 
ment. It  was  the  finest  of  countenances  and  the  best 
of  figures  for  a  horseman.  He  looked  indomitable  in 
spirit."  In  this  battle  the  Ninth  Regiment  again  met 
the  Tenth  Alabama,  which  was  one  of  the  regiments 
with  Stuart  at  DrainsviUe,  and  captured  its  stand  of 
colors. 

It  was  also  in  this  battle  that  I  first  lost  a  messmate, 
J.  McDonald  Smith.    He  was  the  only  one  of  our  mess 
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that  was  married.  A  short  time  before  the  battle 
opened,  when  everything  was  in  readiness  and  the 
silence  was  oppressive,  I  saw  him  sitting  at  the  foot 
of  a  small  tree  reading  his  Bible.  By  an  arrangement 
between  him  and  his  young  wife,  portions  of  Scripture 
were  selected  for  daily  reading  weeks  in  advance,  so 
that  they  would  always  read  the  same  chapter  on  the 
same  day.  I  can  now  see  his  serious,  anxious  face  as  he 
again  and  again  looked  at  his  watch  and  remarked,  ^^  I 
wish  this  day  was  over.''  In  changing  front  to  meet 
an  attack  from  the  left  flank  he  was  shot  through  the 
heart,  and  to  our  great  distress  his  body  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  and  was  buried  in  an  unknown 
grave.  But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  sorrows, 
for  soon  after,  while  storming  the  rocky  heights  of 
South  Mountain,  William  McClurg,  another  messmate, 
fell,  mortally  wounded,  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
died  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  national  Capitol.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Yale,  a  fine  mathematician,  could 
translate  with  elegance  the  Latin  and  Greek  authors, 
was  a  perfect  gentleman,  and  brave  beyond  criti- 
<iism. 

And  afterwards,  in  the  terrible  battles  of  the  Wilder- 
ness, Dick  Dale  gave  his  life  for  his  country.  He  was 
promoted  from  the  ranks  to  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
when  last  seen  was  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  sword 
in  hand,  leading  his  men  across  the  Bebel  earthworks. 
Like  Smith,  his  body  was  never  recovered,  and  lies 
buried  in  the  soil  of  treason,  and  like  McClurg,  he  was 
an  only  son.  They  were  all  young  men  of  the  purest 
patriotism,  and  the  soil  of  the  "  Old  Dominion  **  is  past 
redemption  if  it  can  drink  up  such  loyal  blood  and 
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hold  the  dust  of  such  true  patriots  without  bringing 
forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance. 

As  I  have  referred  to  some  of  my  messmates,  I  will 
speak  of  them  all.  Robert  Whiteman,  the  youngest, 
whose  cheeks  were  as  rosy  as  those  of  a  school-girl, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the  hardships  of 
prison  life  were  so  great  that  he  only  reached  home  to 
die.  Three  others  besides  myself  reached  home — one 
alone  escaping  the  scars  of  war — all  of  whom  are  still 
living.  Andrew  P.  Morrison  is  an  attorney  of  long 
and  honorable  practice  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Murt  K.  Salsbury  is  a  prosperous  manufacturer  in  the 
same  city,  and  Todd  W.  N.  Wallace  is  a  successful 
merchant  at  Washington,  Pa.  They  are  men  worthy 
of  the  country  they  helped  to  save,  and  in  this  brief 
reference  to  my  messmates,  living  and  dead,  you  will 
recognize  the  sterling  worth  of  the  men  who  composed 
the  "  Keystone^  Division  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

In  addition  to  the  engagements  already  mentioned, 
the  Resei^ves  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Malvern  Hill, 
Bull  Run,  South  Mountain,  Antietam,  Fredericksburg, 
Gettysburg,  Bristoe  Station,  Mine  Run,  the  Wilder- 
ness, Spottsylvania  Court-house,  North  Anna,  and 
Bethesda  Church,  and  on  all  these  fields  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  valor  and  soldierly  bearing.  They 
never  disappointed  the  expectations  of  their  officers, 
but  performed  their  full  duty  without  regard  to  cost. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  1864,  which  was  the  last  day  of 
their  term  of  service,  they  participated  in  the  battle  of 
Bethesda  Church.  This  battle-field  was  within  six 
miles  of  Mechanicsville,  where,  less  than  two  years  be- 
fore, they  had  won  a  great  victory  over  a  vastly  supe- 
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rior  foe.  "  At  the  battle  of  Mechaniesville  more  than 
ten  thousand  men  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  division ; 
at  Bethesda  Church  less  than  two  thousand  fought, 
but  they  resolved  that  the  end  of  their  service  should 
be  as  glorious  as  its  beginning  was  patriotic.  To  a 
succession  of  brilliant  achievements,  from  Drainsville 
to  Gettysburg,  without  a  blemish  to  mar  the  story  of 
their  greatness,  without  a  stain  to  tarnish  their  unsul- 
lied banners  or  a  defect  to  detract  from  their  fame, 
the  battle  of  Bethesda  Church  was  a  most  honorable 
and  fitting  conclusion.^ 

"  From  the  beginning  of  the  war  until  its  close  no 
body  of  troops  achieved  a  fame  so  distinct  and  uni- 
versal as  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  Eeserves.  Other 
troops  fought  equally  well,  and  wrought  out  glorious 
histories  that  will  ever  be  remembered  by  a  grateful 
posterity,  but  the  Eeserves  fought  battles  and  won 
victories  of  their  own,  and  thus  secured  to  themselves 
a  wider  fame  in  the  history  of  the  nation^s  struggle.^ 
Their  patriotic  dead  sleep  upon  many  a  well-fought 
field. 

The  illustrious  Reynolds,  who  had  risen  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  corps,  and  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
trusted  officers  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  laid  down 
his  life  upon  the  soil  of  his  native  State,  at  Gettys- 
burg. Generals  C.  F.  Jackson  and  George  D.  Bayard 
fell  at  Fredricksburg.  Colonels  Simmons,  McNeil, 
Taylor,  Dare,  and  Woolworth  died  among  their  men 
upon  the  field  of  battle;  and  your  ears  would  grow 
dull  with  weariness  should  I  enumerate  all  those  of 
lesser  rank,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  host  from  the 
rank  and  file,  who  died  that  the  nation  might  live.    A 
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quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  away  since  the  rem- 
nant of  this  magnificent  division  was  mustered  out 
amid  the  joyous  acclaims  of  their  countr3rmen,  and 
time  has  well-nigh  completed  the  work  that  the  ene- 
mies of  the  flag  so  well  commenced,  but  the  glory  of 
their  achievements  remain,  and  the  record  of  their 
heroic  deeds  is  fadeless. 
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WORK  OF  THE  FIFTH  CORPS,  AMBULANCE 
TRAIN,  SPRING  AND  SUMMER  OF  1864. 

BY  UBUTENANT-COLONEL  WM.  F.  DBUM,* 

TWELFTH  U.  8.  INFANTRY. 

(Bead  Maxoh  11,  1890.) 


Having  been  honored  by  a  request  from  our  enter- 
prising recorder  to  read  a  paper  before  this  com- 
mandery,  the  question  naturally  arose,  What  is  there 
in  my  experience  that  would  be  interesting!  I  have 
finally  ventured  to  write  a  brief  account  of  the  man- 
agement and  operations  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  Ambu- 
lance Train,  during  the  Virginia  campaign  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1864,  and  hope  it  will  be 
acceptable. 

It  is  comparatively  a  new  field,  but  little  having 
been  written  of  the  work  done  by  the  brave  and 
faithful  men  who  carried  stretchers  instead  of  rifles. 

I  was  detailed  chief  ambulance  officer  of  the  Fifth 
Army  Corps,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  in  February^ 
1864,  and  at  once  ordered  to  make  a  careful  inspection 
of  the  train,  report  its  condition,  and  make  necessary 
requisitions  for  supplies  to  put  it  in  complete  order 
for  the  coming  campaign. 

The  Fifth  Corps  at  that  time  extended  along  the 


•  Died  at  Fort  Yatee,  N.  Dak.,  July  4,  1892. 
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Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad  from  Manassas  Junc- 
tion to  Rappahannock  Station,  and  the  ambulance 
train  was  much  scattered,  a  few  ambulances  and 
wagons  being  kept  at  each  brigade  headquarters.  It 
was  found  that  much  labor  and  material  were  necessary 
to  put  the  train  in  condition  for  field  work. 

In  March,  1864,  a  law  was  passed  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Ambulance  Corps,  which  law  also  fixed 
severe  penalties  for  the  improper  use  of  ambulances. 
For  the  passage  of  this  law  the  army  was  largely 
indebted  to  the  efforts  of  that  good  friend  of  the 
soldier,  the  Hon.  Henry  Wilson  of  Massachusetts. 

About  that  time  General  G.  K.  Warren  succeeded 
General  George  Sykes  (relieved  on  account  of  ill- 
health)  of  the  command  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  and 
he  was  directed  to  concentrate  his  corps  in  the  vicinity 
of  Culpepper  Court-house.  The  ambulance  train  was 
then  assembled  and  the  work  on  it  pushed  forward 
with  energy ;  the  harness  was  overhauled,  ambulances 
and  wagons  thoroughly  repaired  and  repainted,  and 
the  necessary  animals  obtained,  so  that  by  the  1st  of 
May  the  train  was  ready  for  the  field,  with  extra  part« 
lashed  to  each  ambulance  and  wagon.  It  was  also 
found  necessary  to  make  some  changes  in  the  per- 
sonnel. All  who  were  found  to  be  inefficient  were 
relieved,  and  others  detailed.  In  making  these  details 
effort  was  made  to  obtain  men  who  possessed  good 
soldierly  qualities.  In  this  matter  I  was  greatly 
assisted  by  Colonel  (now  brevet-brigadier-general) 
F.  T.  Locke,  adjutant-general  of  the  Fifth  Army 
Corps. 

On    the  1st  of   May,   1864,  the  Fifth  Ambulance 
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-Corps  and  train,  as  organized  under  the  new  law 
refen*ed  to,  consisted  of  seventeen  commissioned  offi- 
•cers  of  the  line,  five  hundred  and  fifty  enlisted  men, 
one  hundred  and  seventy-one  two-horse  ambulances, 
sixty-two  army  wagons  for  quartermaster  and  hospi- 
tal supplies,  eleven  medicine  wagons,  five  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  horses,  and  three  hundred  and  forty-eight 
mules. 

This  strength  was  slightly  increased  before  June  30, 
by  reason  of  new  organizations  joining  the  Fifth 
Corps.  Surgeon  (now  brevet-brigadier-general)  John 
J.  Milhau,  medical  director  of  the  corps,  was  the  head 
and  had  supervision  over  the  Medical  Department  and 
Ambulance  Corps.  A  captain  of  the  line  was  detailed 
as  commander  of  the  corps,  and  styled  chief  ambu- 
lance officer.  A  first  lieutenant  was  detailed  for  each 
division,  who  was  also  quartermaster  and  commissary 
for  that  portion  of  the  train,  and  a  second  lieutenant 
was  detailed  in  each  brigade.  One  sergeant  was  de- 
tailed from  each  regiment,  and  three  privates  for  each 
ambulance,  to  which  the  regiment  was  entitled  (one 
driver,  and  two  stretcher-bearers).  To  each  regiment 
of  infantry  of  five  hundred  men  or  more,  three  am- 
bulances were  allowed ;  for  two  hundred  and  less  than 
five  hundred,  two  ambulances ;  and  for  less  than  two 
himdred,  one  ambulance.  Two  ambulances  were  al- 
lowed to  each  regiment  of  cavalry  of  five  hundred  men 
or  more,  and  one  to  each  regiment  of  less  than  five 
hundred,  and  one  to  each  battery  of  artillery. 

The  line  officers  referred  to  received  strict  orders  to 
assist  and  cooperate  with  the  officers  of  the  Medical 
Corps.    They  were  also  instructed  to  assist  all  sick 
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and  wounded  men  who  came  within  their  reach,  without 
reference  to  the  corps,  division,  or  brigade  to  which 
they  might  belong.  In  case  an  ambulance  broke 
down  on  the  march  it  was  pulled  out  of  the  road,  and 
the  broken  parts  replaced  in  a  few  minutes,  or  if  toa 
badly  injured  to  be  so  repaired,  it  was  at  once  wrecked, 
and  all  detachable  parts  were  tied  on  the  other  am- 
bulances  for  future  use;  by  this  course  only  four 
ambulances  were  lost  in  May  and  June,  although 
many  wheels  and  other  parts  were  broken.  On  going 
into  camp,  the  trains  were  parked  as  near  the  division 
hospitals  as  practicable,  and  such  details  of  ambu- 
lances as  were  needed  reported  to  the  surgeons  in 
charge.  The  horses  and  mules  were  shod,  and  all 
necessary  repairing  done  as  soon  as  possible.  Every 
opportunity  was  taken  advantage  of  to  obtain  the 
necessary  supplies  and  animals,  and,  when  practicable, 
weekly  inspections  were  made  of  all  pertaining  to  the 
camps  and  trains.  Before  an  engagement  all  stretch- 
er-bearers were  ordered  to  their  regiments;  after- 
wards, when  the  wounded  had  been  taken  from  the 
field  to  the  hospital,  the  bearers  were  sent  back  Uy 
assist  in  loading  them  in  wagons,  to  be  taken  to  the 
nearest  depot  or  boat-landing  and  sent  North.  This 
work  was  generaUy  done  at  night.  As  ambulances 
could  not  always  be  spared  from  the  front,  the  wagons 
that  brought  rations  to  the  army  were  used  in  sending 
the  wounded  back  to  the  depot.  Each  wagon  was 
first  nearly  filled  with  small  pine  boughs  and  then 
covered  with  blankets,  forming  a  mattress,  on  which 
the  wounded  could  ride  with  as  little  discomfort  as 
in  the  ambulances  with  their  stiff  springs,  which  is  not 
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saying  much,  for  there  is  no  comfort  for  a  wounded 
man  in  a  wagon  strong  enough  for  field-service  and 
on  rough  roads,  except  in  the  feeling  that  he  is  being 
taken  where  he  will  be  well  cared  for  and  made  as 
comfortable  as  possible.  It  has  been  said,  and  I  be- 
lieve with  truth,  that  it  is  a  very  brave  man,  with  a 
high  sense  of  duty,  who  willingly  goes  under  fire  with- 
out  arms.  When  we  remove  from  a  man  the  powei 
to  strike  back,  we  take  away  that  element  of  pugnacity 
which  is  a  great  support  in  time  of  danger.  The  offi- 
cers and  men  of  the  Ambulance  Corps  did  all  in  their 
power  to  find  the  wounded  and  remove  them  to  the 
hospitals ;  but  it  is  not  strange,  however  lamentable, 
that  on  a  field  as  rough  as  that  fought  over  by  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  in  May,  1864,  and  with  Unes 
constantly  changing  position,  many  of  our  brave  men 
were  never  taken  oflE,  and  that  some  of  them  were  prob- 
ably burned  by  the  fires  that  started  in  the  thickets. 

The  largest  regiments  were  only  allowed  six  men 
for  that  work,  and  as  they  could  only  carry  oflE  three 
badly  wounded  men  at  a  time,  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
would  have  to  make  many  trips,  if  the  loss  was  heavy, 
from  the  line  back  to  the  nearest  surgeon.  Many 
wounded  men  were  fortunately  able  to  walk  a  short 
distance,  and  others  were  assisted  by  their  comrades. 
One  object  of  the  ambulance  law  was  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  men  leaving  the  ranks,  and  all  unwounded 
men  were  sent  back  to  their  commands  on  reaching 
the  ambulances.  It  was  found  not  practicable  to  con- 
centrate the  stretcher-men,  as  were  the  ambulances,  on 
that  part  of  the  line  which  suffereid  most. 

When  the  Fifth  Corps  was  detached  on  the  18th  of 
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Augnsty  18649  to  operate  on  the  Weldon  Bailroad,  but 
limited  hospital  accommodations  were  taken,  and  the 
principal  hospital  was  maintained  nearer  Petersburg. 
The  enemy,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  of  August, 
penetrated  some  distance  between  the  Fifth  Corps  and 
the  rest  of  the  army,  and  in  making  the  necessary 
detour  a  train  of  wounded  that  night  were  obliged  to 
pass  through  fields  made  very  soft  by  the  heavy  rains, 
sxA  unfortunately  got  into  quicksand ;  the  ambulances 
sank  almost  to  the  boxes,  and  the  horses  got  down  so 
that  they  had  to  be  unharnessed  and  led  out  to  solid 
ground.  The  men,  leg-deep  in  mud  and  water,  pulled 
the  ambulances  out  by  hand.  It  was  nearly  morning 
when  the  train  finally  reached  the  road  to  the  hospital. 
Nothing  but  a  strong  sense  of  duty  and  sympathy  for 
the  sufferers  in  the  ambulances  could  have  induced 
men  to  work  as  those  men  did  that  night.  The 
wounded  suffered  from  the  delay,  but  it  was  unavoid- 
able. On  one  occasion  a  stretcher-man  did  good  ser- 
vice in  assisting  to  stop  a  stampede.  Near  Spottsyl- 
vania  Court-house  a  brigade  was  seized  with  one  of 
those  senseless  and  unaccountable  panics  which  would 
sometimes  occur ;  and  while  efforts  were  being  made 
to  stop  the  crowd  as  they  came  back  I  noticed  a  large 
man  near  me,  holding  a  stretcher  by  one  end  and 
swinging  it  vigorously,  stopping  very  effectually  all 
he  could  hit.  After  the  excitement  was  somewhat  over 
he  came  up  to  me  and  whispered  (for  he  had  lost  his 
voice  in  some  way),  "  Captain,  wouldn't  I  give  it  to 
them  if  I  could  only  talk t** 

As  an  exhibition  of  good  nerve,  at  the  Weldon  Rail- 
road it  was  necessary  to  park  the  ambulances  for  a 
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time  under  fire,  and  although  the  shells  came  uncom- 
fortably close,  each  driver  kept  his  team  in  place  and 
the  line  well  dressed,  until  ordered  to  move  out. 
Some  of  the  drivers  looked  very  white,  but  they 
stayed  there. 

In  the  fall  of  1864  I  was  told  by  a  medical  officer 
of  the  Fifth  Corps  that  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
wounded  had  died  in  hospital  than  in  campaigns 
earlier  in  the  war.  While  at  first  glance  that  appears 
to  detract  from  the  reputation  of  the  surgeons,  it  was 
really  due  to  the  fact  that  more  desperately  wounded 
men  reached  the  hospital  alive,  and  it  follows  that 
some  were  probably  saved  who  in  former  campaigns 
would  have  died  on  the  field.  A  few  extracts  from 
reports  will  show  the  work  accomplished: 

ErrBAcns  niOM  Bepobts  of  Chixf  Ambulance  Ofhokb 
FOB  Mat  and  June,  1864. 

In  all  the  battles  in  which  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  has  been  engaged 
the  principle  in  the  management  of  the  train  has  been  the  same — ^that 
is,  the  ambulances  have  been  sent  where  they  were  most  needed,  with- 
out reference  to  any  particular  division  ;  if  any  one  of  the  divisions, 
as  was  frequently  the  case,  suffered  much  more  than  the  others,  the 
majority  of  the  ambulances  in  the  corps  were  used  in  transporting  the 
wounded  of  that  division  to  the  hospital.  At  the  beginning  of  a  battle 
the  whole  train  of  ambulances  was  generally  parked  at  some  central 
point,  in  charge  of  an  officer.  A  few  ambulances  were  then  sent  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  line  of  battle  of  each  division  ;  in  that  way  but 
few  were  exposed  to  fire  at  one  time,  and  the  stretcher-men  had  but  a 
short  distance  to  carry  the  wounded.  As  fast  as  the  ambulances  at 
the  front  were  loaded  and  sent  to  the  hospital,  the  officer  in  charge  of 
the  main  park  would  send  others  to  take  their  places,  in  this  way 
placing  the  whole  train  at  the  disposal  of  the  division  most  in  need. 
In  the  disposition  of  the  officers,  one,  as  stated  before,  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  main  park,  one  or  two  superintended  the  loading  at  each 
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division,  and  the  remainder  superintended  the  removal  from  the  field 
to  the  ambulances.  It  was  sometimes  necessary  to  have  an  officer  at 
the  hospital  to  expedite  the  unloading  and  return  the  ambulances  to 
the  main  park.  By  managing  the  train  in  the  manner  explained,  it 
is  believed  that  the  wounded  were  removed  more  expeditiously  than 
they  could  have  been  in  any  other  way  with  the  means  at  hand.  Dur- 
ing the  campaign  the  ambulance  train  of  the  Fifth  Ck>rps  removed 
nearly  eight  thousand  wounded  men  from  the  following  fields  to  the 
hospital: 

The  Wilderness 1800 

Laurel  Hill 3000 

Spottsyl  vania 300 

North  Anna. 180 

Brookinboroiigh's  House 525 

Bethesda  Church 680 

In  front  of  Petersburg 1500 

7985 

The  train  also  assisted  in  transporting  the  same  number  of  wounded, 
and  over  one  thousand  sick,  from  the  hospitals,  to  be  sent  North. 

While  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  six  stretcher-bearers  were 
killed,  one  officer,  four  sergeants,  and  seventeen  stretcher-bearers  were 
wounded.  Three  sergeants  and  nine  stretcher-bearers  were  taken  pris- 
oners. Total  casualties  in  Ambulance  Corps  for  May  and  June,  thirty- 
nine. 

The  train  started  with  ten  days*  grain  for  each  animal ;  afterwards 
grain  was  drawn  whenever  we  were  within  reach  of  a  depot,  and  care 
taken  to  obtain  forage  from  the  country.  By  this  means  ambulance 
officers  managed  to  keep  grain  on  hand,  but  were  not  able  at  all  time& 
to  feed  the  full  ration.  Owing  to  the  severe  work  the  animals  became 
much  reduced  in  flesh,  and  many  were  entirely  broken  down.  Eight 
horses  were  kiUed  or  wounded  in  action;  thirty-four  horses  died; 
twenty-six  mules  died ;  two  horses  were  stolen ;  three  horses  were  cap- 
tured ;  thirty-nine  horses  and  sixteen  mules  were  broken  down  and 
turned  into  depot 
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There  were  eight  hundred  and  seventy-two  ambulances  and  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-six  army- wagon  loads  of  wounded  sent  to  the  depot 
from  the  corps  hospitals. 

I  have  no  memoranda  by  which  I  can  show  the 
number  of  sick  and  wounded  taken  from  the  intrench- 
ments  in  front  of  Petersburg  to  the  hospital,  and 
thence  to  City  Point  for  shipment  North,  between 
July  1  and  August  18, 1864,  but  the  number  must 
have  been  considerable,  for  I  doubt  if  a  day  passed 
without  casualties  on  that  part  of  the  line. 

ExTRAcrrs  from  Bepobt  of  Chief  Ambulance  Offioeb, 

Fifth  Abmt  Corps,  fob  the  18th,  19th,  and 

21st  of  August,  1864. 

During  the  three  days'  fighting  the  ambulanoes  conyeyed  from  the 
field  of  battle  to  the  hospitals  of  the  corps  seven  hundred  and  seyenty- 
three  of  our  own  wounded,  thirty  of  the  Ninth  Corps,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty-three  of  the  enemy,  besides  about  three  hundred  sick. 

Great  credit  is  due  the  officers  and  men  for  the  untiring  energy 
with  which  they  worked  day  and  night,  in  the  rain  and  mud,  in  order 
to  transport  the  wounded  back  to  the  hospitals  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Two  sergeants  were  killed,  one  sergeant  and  fiye  stretcher-men 
wounded,  and  nineteen  stretcher-men  taken  prisoners ;  the  total  num- 
ber of  casualities  for  the  three  days  in  the  Ambulance  Corps,  twenty- 
seyen. 

Eight  horses  were  killed,  and  some  of  the  ambulances  were  damaged 
by  shells. 

Being  a  daily  witness  of  the  work  of  the  surgeons, 
who  were  intimately  connected  with  the  Ambulance 
Corps,  it  is  proper  I  should  say  a  word  in  regard  to 
them. 
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During  the  terrible  campaign  referred  to  in  this 
paper,  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  person  not  then  pres- 
ent to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  great  amount  of 
professional  work  rendered  by  this  very  deserving 
class  of  officers.  They  frequently  performed  their 
duty  under  circumstances  of  great  personal  danger, 
and  during  and  after  an  engagement  they  worked, 
with  but  little  rest,  day  and  night,  to  save  life  and  re- 
lieve from  pain  the  gallant  men  who  came  under  their 
care  during  that  prolonged  struggle. 
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CAPITAL. 

BY  C3APTAIN  THOMAS  M.  WOODRUFF, 

FIFTH  U.   8.   INFANTBT. 

(Bead  April  8,  1890.) 


Intenbe,  indeed,  must  be  the  f eeling,  and  profound 
the  popular  agitation,  that  would  make  a  lifelong  im- 
pression upon  a  twelve-year-old  schoolboy,  and  turn 
him  aside  from  play  to  become  thoughtful  over  cur- 
rent events,  and  to  make  him  take  unwonted  and  un- 
usual interest  in  public  afiEairs.  Or  perhaps  it  was  the 
close  association  with  men  personally  engaged  in  those 
affairs,  and  who  knew  that  a  great  political  and  national 
crisis  was  at  hand,  that  made  him  serious  and  think  of 
his  surroundings,  and  compare  those  events  with  what 
he  was  reading  at  school  in  his  Caesar,  in  Livy,  and 
in  Homer.  Certain  it  was  that  the  matters  he  heard 
discussed  and  talked  about  at  every  meal,  or  paragraphs 
read  from  the  daily  papers,  found  a  lodgment  in  his 
mind  never  to  be  displaced. 

Personal  experience  was  no  small  factor  in  all  this ; 
for,  bom  in  a  Northern  State,  and  going  to  Washington 
City  to  live  when  his  father,  an  officer  of  the  Engineer 
Corps  of  the  army,  was  ordered  to  that  city  for  duty, 
he  suffered  many  an  insult  from  his  schoolmates — ^was 
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usually  called  ^^  Yankee";  and  in  many  a  fisticuff  he 
shed  some  of  his  best  blood  for  the  Union,  before  the 
first  shot  on  Sumter  aroused  the  slumbering  war  spirit 
of  his  uncles  and  elder  brethren  at  the  North. 

His  home  was  in  the  central  part  of  the  city,  not  far 
from  the  patent-oflSce  building — a  favorite  section  in 
those  days  for  the  older  families,  who  were  mostly 
Southern  people,  or  Northern  office-holders  who  had 
so  long  resided  in  the  city  as  to  become  impregnated 
with  the  slave-holding  tendencies  and  sympathies  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  To  my  youthful  mind  one  of 
the  most  offensive  of  this  latter  class  was  our  next- 
door  neighbor,  who  was  a  trusty  old  clerk  of  rather 
peppery  disposition — ^no  less  a  man  than  he  who  was 
sent  down  to  New  Orleans  as  an  agent  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  in  January,  1861,  to  secure  the  bullion 
in  the  United  States  mint  there,  and  to  whom,  in  reply 
to  a  message  that  the  captain  of  the  revenue  cutter 
would  not  obey  his  orders.  General  John  A.  Dix,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  sent  the  thrilling,  manly,  patriotic 
message,  ^^If  any  one  attempts  to  haul  down  the 
American  flag,  shoot  him  on  the  spot.**  This  old  gen- 
tleman was  William  Hemphill  Jones,  and  to  those  who 
knew  him  the  idea  of  his  shooting  the  captain  or  any 
one  else  was  simply  ridiculous.  He  thanked  his  stai-s 
at  having  returned  safely  to  Washington,  where  for 
years  afterwards  he  continued  to  hold  a  Federal  office, 
although  I  firmly  believe  he  never  had  a  sincere  loyal 
feeling  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  inasmuch  as 
his  closest  friends  were  in  sympathy  with  the  Rebellion. 
There  were  other  families  of  the  same  type— our  neigh- 
bors— ^the  ladies  of  which  used  their  venomous  tongues 
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without  stint  upon  anything  or  anybody  loyal;  they 
<}lassed  all  Northern  men  as  "  nigger-loving  abolition- 
ists.'' The  gentlemen  were  usually  more  guarded  in 
their  speech  and  actions,  but  enough  was  revealed  to 
show  that  they  possessed  means  of  obtaining  intelli- 
gence of  movements  and  successes  of  the  Southern 
troops  hours  before  it  was  known  by  the  general  pub- 
lic, and  sometimes  even  before  the  authorities  them- 
selves. This  means  of  communication  was  called  the 
"  underground  railroad "  ;  it  was  often  spoken  of,  but 
sometimes  doubted,  until  the  fact  was  fully  established 
by  the  capture  of  a  number  of  women,  who  were  en- 
gaged in  spying,  particularly  across  the  lower  Po- 
tomac. 

Young  as  I  was,  I  could  plainly  see  how  weak  and 
vacillating  Mr.  Buchanan  was,  and  it  was  a  great  reUef 
when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  safely  inaugurated  as  President, 
for  he  seemed  to  be  quite  up  to  my  ideal  of  the  old 
Eoman  standard  of  strength  and  firmness.  I  do  not 
remember  much  about  the  actual  inaugural  procession, 
but  it  was  largely  composed  of  volunteer  militia  com- 
panies of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  few  regular 
troops  and  marines  in  the  city,  particularly  some 
cavalry,  patrolled  or  guarded  the  side  streets,  and  one 
battery  of  artillery  was  held  ready  at  a  central  point 
for  any  emergency. 

I  know  that  great  confidence  was  given  to  the  Union- 
ists in  the  city  by  the  straightforward  and  firm  utter- 
ances in  the  inaugural  address.  But  events  developed 
so  rapidly  that  we  must  pass  on,  merely  stating  that  the 
bombardment  and  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  the  burning  and 
fall  of  the  national  armory  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  the 
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destruction  of  the  Gh>8port  navy-yard,  with  all  the^ 
naval  vessels  near  Norfolk,  were  simply  paralyzing. 

This  all  happened  near  the  middle  of  April,  at  which 
time  there  were  in  the  city  about  six  companies  of 
regular  troops,  of  which  two  were  batteries  of  artillery, 
and  a  detachment  of  cavalry.  These  were  held  at 
critical  points  in  the  city,  generally  near  the  public 
buildings,  and  constituted  the  <ihief  bulwark  upon 
which  the  President  and  General  Scott  relied.  One  of 
the  batteries  was  GriflSn's,  for  a  considerable  time  en- 
camped at  the  city-hall  park,  about  one-third  of  a  mile^ 
northwest  of  the  capitoL  The  battery  was  in  a  high 
state  of  discipline,  of  which  one  of  the  principal  fac- 
tors was  the  first  sergeant,  Sergeant  Malone.  I  recall 
his  handsome  figure  now,  as  about  nine  o'clock  every 
morning  he .  passed  our  house  on  a  magnificent  horse, 
at  a  spirited  gallop,  his  orderly-book  in  his  hand,  on 
his  way  to  ScotVs  headquarters  near  the  War  Depart- 
ment, to  hand  in  the  morning  report.  He  rode  ex- 
ceedingly well,  and  took  the  two  gutters  at  the  cross 
street  at  an  easy  jump.  I  think  he  was  afterwards 
commissioned  a  second  lieutenant. 

On  April  19  came  the  terrifying  news  of  the  riot  in 
Baltimore,  in  the  attempt  to  obstruct  the  march  of  the 
Sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  the  first  fully  armed 
and  equipped  command  that  responded  to  the  Presi- 
dent's call  for  troops.  Upon  their  arrival  the  same 
evening  they  were  quartered  in  the  Senate-chamber 
of  the  capitol.  Right  here  it  must  be  said,  however, 
that  by  the  exertions  of  General  Charles  P.  Stone, 
under  direction  of  General  Scott,  fifteen  companies  of 
district  militia  had  been  enlisted  into  the  service  about. 
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ten  days  bef ore,  and  were  doing  duty  in  and  around 
the  public  buildings. 

These  buildings  were  not  what  you  see  them  now, 
nor  was  the  city  such  as  it  is  at  present.  The  dome 
of  the  capitol  had  only  reached  to  the  second  tier 
of  columns,  and  the  House  and  Senate  wings  were 
quite  incomplete.  The  north  front  and  inner  court  of 
the  patent  office  were  in  course  of  construction ;  the 
post-office  was  only  about  one-third  completed;  only 
the  east  front  of  the  Treasury  building  existed.  The 
State  Department  stood  upon  ground  to  which  has 
been  extended  the  north  wing  of  the  Treasury.  The 
War  and  Navy  Departments  were  old  three-story  brick 
buildings,  on  gi'ound  where  now  stands  the  beautiful 
granite  pile  comprising  the  offices  for  the  State  and 
the  two  last-named  departments.  The  Washington 
monument  had,  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  a 
grateful  i)eople,  reached  to  one-third  of  its  proposed 
height,  and  had  practically  come  to  a  standstill — ^which 
now  is  apparent  by  the  sharp  line  where  the  cleaner 
marble  shows  a  renewal  of  the  work  by  means  of  Con^ 
gressional  appropriations.  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and 
about  one  mile  of  Seventh  Street  were  practically  the 
only  paved  streets,  and  for  these  cobble-stones  were 
used,  from  between  which,  for  half  of  the  year,  there 
was  the  ooze  of  some  of  slavedom's  nastiest  slime, 
that  during  the  rest  of  the  year  became  a  palpable 
dust,  typical  of  the  dark  cloud  that  had  settled  over 
the  Southern  States,  that  just  needed  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  to  clear  away  and  let  in  the  whole- 
some sunlight  of  freedom. 

The  work  of  the  various  departments  of  the  govern- 
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ment  was  systematically  and  regularly  carried  on ;  but 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  in  addition  to  their 
bureau  duties,  were  assigned  to  various  posts,  and  re- 
ported regularly  for  night  duty  to  the  officers  who  had 
command  in  different  public  buildings ;  for,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  sufficient  force,  the  buildings  were  barri- 
caded and  guarded  to  protect  them  from  assault  and 
possible  capture  by  secret  enemies  within  the  city. 

My  father  was  thus  on  duty  at  the  capitol,  and 
nearly  every  evening  before  sunset  I  would  drive  there 
with  him ;  he  would  tell  us  next  morning,  whenever 
at  night  as  field-officer  of  the  day  he  had  gone  with  a 
cavalry  patrol  to  visit  the  outposts  at  the  bridges 
across  the  Potomac,  or  at  the  roads  entering  the  city. 

There  were  three  of  these  bridges :  one,  the  famous 
Long  Bridge  at  the  foot  of  Fourteenth  Street,  across 
which  in  after-days  so  many  troops  passed ;  the  next, 
about  two  miles  up  the  river,  called  the  Aqueduct 
Bridge,  leading  from  Georgetown ;  and  the  third,  the 
Chain  Bridge,  about  five  miles  farther  up.  Not  only 
were  these  bridges  guarded,  but  portions  of  the  plank- 
ing were  removed  at  night  to  prevent  surprise  by  a 
sudden  rush. 

Perhaps  the  most  trying  part  of  these  days  was  at 
this  time,  when  the  city  was  cut  off  from  railroad  and 
telegraph  communication  with  the  North  for  a  period 
of  about  a  week;  the  people  in  Baltimore  had  gone 
out  and  destroyed  the  railroad  bridges  to  the  north 
and  east  of  that  city,  and  rumors  of  attack  from  hos- 
tile bodies  from  Virginia  and  Maryland  were  freely 
circulated.  One  of  the  things  that  gave  me  personally 
great  satisfaction  was  the  seizure  on  the  part  of  the 
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government  of  three  schooners  that  were  lying  at  the 
wharf  of  the  Eay  flouring  mills  in  Georgetown,  just 
as  they  were  about  pulling  oflf  for  a  Southern  port, 
laden  with  flom* ;  all  kinds  of  wagons  and  carts  were 
brought  into  requisition,  and  this  flour,  together  with 
great  quantities  seized  at  other  mills,  was  carried 
through  the  city,  and  mostly  stored  in  the  cellars  and 
lower  corridors  of  the  capitol,  where  it  was  used  first 
in  the  barricades  of  windows  and  passages.  Bacon 
was  also  stored  in  the  capitol,  and  this  building  would 
have  stood  quite  a  respectable  siege  against  an  attack 
by  means  of  small-arms  only.  Many  of  the  "  secesh  ^ 
thought  that  this  was  an  unwarranted  desecration  of 
such  a  beautiful  building,  but  significantly  intimated 
that  all  this  would  be  changed  in  a  few  days  by  their 
friends,  after  they  had  driven  the  accursed,  unclean 
marauders  out. 

These  bright  hopes  were  destined  very  soon  to  fade 
away  and  die  by  another  chilling  Northern  blast,  for 
on  the  25th  day  of  April  the  famous  Seventh  New 
York  reached  Washington  by  way  of  Annapolis,  and 
brought  the  news  that  the  Eighth  Massachusetts  was 
just  behind  them  at  Annapolis  Junction.  The  Seventh 
had  had  some  very  hard  work,  as  it  was  considered 
in  those  days,  for  they  and  the  Eighth  were  obliged 
to  rebuild  bridges,  repair  a  locomotive,  and  relay  the 
track  in  many  places ;  upon  arrival  they  formed  at 
the  depot  and  gaily  marched  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
to  be  welcomed  and  reviewed  by  the  President.  With 
this  march  and  welcome  the  gloom  and  uncertainty 
in  the  city  were  dispelled,  and  it  was  destined  to  re* 
main  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  government. 
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In  a  short  time  other  regiments  followed.  General 
B.  F.  Butler  was  assigned  to  command  at  Baltimore, 
and  having  brought  that  refractory  city  under  con- 
trol, soon  reestablished  railroad  communication  to  the 
North. 

Of  these  regiments  I  remember  the  First  Rhode 
Island,  under  command  of  General  Bumside.  It  was 
quartered  at  the  Patent  Office,  and  we  soon  found  that 
it  was  largely  composed  of  college  students,  who  often 
•came  round  to  our  house  and  sang  their  college  songs, 
und  several  times  brought  their  regimental  band  to 
serenade  the  young  ladies  in  the  neighborhood  who 
were  just  coming  into  society.  Of  course  I  made  a 
great  many  friends  in  this  regiment,  and  had  many  an 
occasion  to  take  little  presents  of  home  delicacies  to 
them.  The  Second  Bhode  Island,  with  a  light  battery 
attached,  soon  afterwards  came,  and  Governor  Sprague 
accompanied  these  for  the  purpose  of  commanding  aU 
the  troops  from  his  State.  These  regiments  were  well 
drilled  and  had  dress  parades  at  the  patent  office,  and 
«ome  time  about  the  1st  of  May  they  were  paraded  to 
43alute  the  flag  that  was  formally  raised  over  the  build- 
ing. They  wore  the  service  blue,  and  two  companies 
of  the  First  Regiment  were  armed  with  a  breech-load- 
ing carbine,  the  Sharpens,  I  think.  Later  in  May  they 
were  moved  out  to  the  northeastern  limits  of  the  city, 
to  encamp  in  a  beautiful  grove  called  Gales's  Woods, 
where  their  tents  were  put  up  on  frames,  with  wooden 
aides  and  floors ;  they  erected  handsome  arbors  with 
-evergreens,  and  it  became  a  favorite  resort. 

The  Seventh  New  York  also  soon  had  a  beautiful 
•camp  out  north  of  the  city,  at  the  old  Stone  estate  on 
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*Columbia  Heights,  the  mansion  of  which  is  now  known 
^as  the  home  of  the  late  illustrions  (General  John  A. 
Logan,  and  still  occupied  by  his  widow.  As  this  was 
only  little  over  a  mile  from  the  central  part  of  the 
city,  the  people  flocked  there  to  see  their  splendid 
parades  and  hear  their  band.  The  Seventy-first  New 
York  (Light  Lifantry)  was  likewise  a  fine  regiment, 
and  imif ormed  much  in  the  same  style  as  the  Seventh, 
in  cadet  gray.  It  is  said  that  these  two  regiments  and 
the  First  Rhode  Island  came  back  after  their  three 
months'  service  in  great  part  as  officers  of  other  or- 
^ganizations. 

The  Twelfth  New  York,  under  General  Butterfield, 
arrived  without  any  imif  orms,  and  looked  very  shabby 
with  their  equipments  buckled  over  their  varicolored 
-citizens*  clothes ;  they  were  put  into  camp  in  the  cen- 
iral  part  of  the  city  at  Franklin  Park.  iThey  shortly 
obtained  the  service  uniform,  and  in  a  few  weeks  were 
called  Butterfield's  Regulars;  their  manual  of  arms 
was  faultless,  and  they  developed  into  one  of  the  finest 
regiments  in  the  city. 

Another  handsome  regiment  was  EUsworth^s  Fire 
Zouaves  (the  Eleventh  New  York).  They  were  quar- 
tered in  tlie  capitol;  they  marched  and  drilled  well, 
but  were  restless  and  somewhat  unruly.  On  the  oc- 
casion of  a  fire  in  the  Owen  House,  next  to  Willard^s 
Hotel,  they  broke  out  and  ran  pell-mell  to  the  fire, 
where  they  worked  like  salamanders,  running  in  and 
out  of  the  flames,  bringing  out  all  kinds  of  furniture 
and  utensils.  I  saw  many  of  them  the  next  morning, 
at  a  second  alarm,  form  scaling-ladders  of  themselves 
to  the  third-story  windows  of  Willard's  Hotel;  the 
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men  hung  to  the  window-sills  and  -caps,  while  lighter 
ones  chmbed  from  the  ground  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  others  and  entered  the  burning  building.  Shortly 
after  this  they  were  ordered  to  Alexandria,  where,  as 
you  know,  Ellsworth  was  murdered  by  Jackson,  the 
proprietor  of  the  Marshall  House;  this  affair  cast  a 
gloom  over  the  city  and  the  country  at  large,  but  it 
showed  the  bitterness  of  the  approaching  struggle.  It 
was  feared  that  the  Zouaves  would  sack  the  town  in 
revenge,  and  they  had  to  be  watched  and  counselled 
to  more  humane  actions.  Ellsworth's  body  was  taken 
to  the  White  House,  where  it  lay  in  state,  and  from 
which  the  funeral  took  place,  attended  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  aU  the  high  officials  of  the  government  as 
mourners. 

There  were  three  regiments  whose  uniforms  were 
particularly  handsome  and  gay — the  Thirty-ninth, 
Sixty-ninth,  and  Seventy-ninth  New  York.  The  first 
was  the  Garibaldi  Guards,  uniformed  as  is  the  Italian 
light  infantry  or  Bersagliari  of  the  present  time — ^a 
very  dark  greenish-blue  cloth,  with  a  flat-brimmed, 
round-top  hat  set  off  with  cock's  feathers.  They  had 
buxom,  good-looking  girls,  two  to  each  company, 
marching  in  the  line  of  file-closers^  wbo  were  called 
vivandih'esj  and  who  were  supposed  to  render  the  first 
assistance  to  the  wounded ;  in  passing  in  review  they 
would  give  a  pretty  little  salute  with  the  right  hand, 
but  I  fear  they  were  sent  back  to  the  city  before  the 
advance  to  Manassas. 

The  Sixty-ninth  was  the  Irish  regiment,  commanded 
by  the  gallant  Corcoran,  who  was  wounded  at  Bull 
Bun.    They  have  kept  up  their  organization  and  wear 
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the  same  irnif orm  as  then  worn — coats  rather  con- 
spicuously set  off  with  crimson  and  green ;  they  carry 
a  green  flag  with  the  harp  of  Erin  embroidered  there- 
on. Great  things  were  expected  of  the  Irish  regiment, 
but  these  were  never  fully  realized. 

The  Seventy-ninth  was  the  Highland  regiment,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Cameron,  a  brother  of  Simon  Cam- 
eron, then  Secretary  of  War,  and  who  was  killed  at 
Bull  Run.  They  were  very  showy  in  their  kilts,  and 
were  fairly  drilled,  but  their  mutiny  just  before  Bull 
Bun,  and  before  Cameron  assumed  command,  caused 
confidence  in  them  to  be  greatly  shaken,  and  the 
colonel  was  trying  to  redeem  their  good  name  when  he 
was  killed. 

I  remember  some  regiments  from  Wisconsin  and 
from  Minnesota,  the  gallant  historic  First,  two  from 
Connecticut,  and  some  from  other  New  England  States^ 
that  came  about  this  time,  fully  armed  and  splendidly 
equipped,  some  of  the  latter  bringing  full  regimental 
wagon  trains.  Many  of  these  regiments  wore  a  most 
serviceable  gray  uniform,  which,  however,  was  subse- 
quently put  aside  for  the  national  blue;  it  seemed 
somewhat  a  matter  of  accident  that  the  South  adopted 
the  gray,  for  it  had  been  worn  at  the  North  for  years 
in  militia  companies.  These  organizations  were  com- 
posed of  fine  material — ^handsome,  stalwart,  intelligent 
men,  who  could  turn  their  minds  and  hands  to  any 
occupation,  and  who,  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  sur- 
rounded the  city  with  a  complete  cordon  of  field  forti- 
fications. 

The  assembling  of  these  troops  soon  made  the  ques- 
tion of  feeding  a  most  important  matter.    There  is  no 
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element  that  so  soon  affects  a  command  as  the  supply 
of  bread,  which  is  well  named  the  " staff  of  life** ;  and 
even  if  the  Irishman  did  say,  that  ^^  if  bread  was  the 
staff  of  life,  sure  whiskey  is  life  itself,'^  you  can  live 
without  the  one,  but  not  without  the  other.  To  meet 
the  requirements  of  supplying  wholesome  fresh  bread, 
the  coal-cellars  of  the  capitol  were  very  soon  con- 
verted into  ovens,  and  this  immense  bakery  had  a 
capacity  of  fifty  thousand  rations  of  fresh  bread  daily, 
equivalent  to  nearly  sixty  thousand  pounds,  or  a  con- 
sumption of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of 
flour.  The  bread  baked  was  of  the  best  quality,  and 
notwithstanding  the  intense  heat  of  summer  and  the 
great  extent  of  the  undertaking,  so  well  were  these 
bakeries  managed  that  there  was  rarely  a  failure,  and 
scarcely  a  loaf  of  sour  bread  issued. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  Virginia  side  of  the 
river  should  be  occupied,  inasmuch  as  the  capitol  was 
only  three  and  a  half  miles  from  Arlington  Heights, 
which  commanded  the  city,  the  White  House  two  and 
a  half,  and  Georgetown  about  one  mile.  Consequently 
three  columns  were  formed,  and  on  the  night  of 
May  24  one  column  crossed  the  Long  Bridge,  one  the 
Aqueduct,  and  one  under  Ellsworth  went  by  boat  to 
Alexandria;  the  whole  movement  was  successfully 
accomplished,  and  a  great  feeling  of  relief  came  as  the 
fortifications  began  to  assume  strength. 

A  successful  dash  by  some  cavalry  under  Lieutenant 
(now  General)  Charles  H.  Tompkins  to  Fairfax  Court- 
house was  also  encouraging.  Some  prisoners  that  he 
captured  there  were  brought  to  the  city  under  an  escort 
of  regular  cavalry  and  taken  directly  to  the  War  De- 
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pai"tment,  where  I  managed  to  get  close  to  the  wagon ; 
they  were  handsome  young  fellows  (one  an  officer),  m 
bright  new  gray  uniforms.  A  rather  unruly  crowd 
surrounded  the  wagon,  and  cries  of  "  Hang  them !  ^ 
were  raised.  The  officer  in  command  of  the  escort  was 
a  great  deal  worried,  but  soon  cleared  the  street  and 
stopped  the  uproar. 

These  events  had  an  excellent  eflfect  upon  the  Rebel 
sympathizers  in  the  city  and  in  Maryland,  and  went  a 
great  way  towards  making  the  government  feel  secure. 
All  the  regiments  were  fully  occupied  in  drills  and 
other  instruction,  and  parades ;  and  presentations  of 
colors  to  regiments  were  inspiriting  and  beautiful 
sights.  We  were  invited  out  to  see  a  handsome  set 
of  colors  (national  and  regimental),  worked  by  Ohio 
ladies,  presented  to  the  First  Ohio  Regiment,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Alexander  McDowell  McCook ;  after 
the  ceremony  we  were  invited  to  the  colonePs  tent, 
and  partook  of  an  excellent  luncheon  entirely  pre- 
pared in  the  camp. 

There  was  a  battalion  of  the  Third  (regular)  Infan- 
try encamped  not  far  from  our  house,  and  it,  together 
with  a  battalion  of  the  Second,  made  a  great  impres- 
sion in  our  vicinity;  the  officer  in  command  soon 
learned  the  way  thither,  and  the  companies  in  their 
morning  drills  would  spend  two  or  more  hours  at  their 
exercises.  Two  of  the  younger  officers  were  quite  ag- 
gressive, and  took  eflfectual  means  of  putting  down 
the  Rebellion ;  they  would  go  through  the  very  showy 
and  glittering  skirmish  drill,  and  the  movement "  rally 
by  fours '^  was  so  often  executed  that  it  brought  about 
the  satisfactory  result  that  two  very  pretty  young 
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ladies  surrendered  their  hearts  and  chose  the  blue  ^^  for 
better,  for  worse.'* 

The  Fifth  Wisconsin  was  one  of  the  finest  regiments, 
commanded  by  the  blufE,  hearty,  and  genial  Amasa 
Cobb,  afterwards  in  Congress  from  Nebraska.  It  was 
sent  out  to  the  high  spur  north  of  Arlington  Heights 
at  the  end  of  Chain  Bridge,  upon  which  was  after- 
wards erected  the  strong  fort  called  Ethan  Allen.  At 
this  time  General  Mansfield  was  in  command  of  the 
Department  of  Washington,  and  in  order  to  enter  or 
leave  the  city  a  person  had  to  be  provided  with  a  pass 
signed  by  his  aide-de-camp,  Drake  de  Kay ;  the  name 
was  very  imposing  written  in  a  large  round  hand  with 
heavy  lines,  and  it  soon  became  familiar  to  every  offi- 
cer and  soldier.  There  was  a  handsome  young  officer 
in  the  Fifth  who  had  made  some  warm  friends  in  the 
city  whom  he  was  very  anxious  to  visit,  but  he  could 
not  secure  the  coveted  pass.  Matters  became  desper- 
ate, so  one  morning  he  borrowed  the  adjutant's  horse, 
saying  that  he  was  going  to  ride  to  the  city ;  the  adju- 
tant told  him  not  to  be  foolish — that  of  course  he 
would  be  stopped  by  the  guard  at  the  bridge.  He, 
however,  determined  to  try  it.  Upon  his  arrival  at 
the  bridge  he  was  turned  back  by  the  sentinel,  but  he 
had  only  moved  off  a  few  paces  when  the  relief  came ; 
he  watched  the  change  of  sentinels,  and  saw  that  a 
German  recruit  had  taken  the  place  of  the  other;  so 
he  turned  immediately  and  rode  deliberately  to  the 
bridge,  was  called  upon  to  halt,  but  paid  no  attention 
until  he  found  that  the  recruit  had  come  to  "  charge 
bayonets  "  directly  in  front  of  his  horse,  which  stopped 
short.    The  sentinel  demanded  his  pass,  but  the  officer 
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drew  himself  up  to  his  f nil  height  and  replied,  ^^  Don^ 
yon  know  General  Blenkert*  The  sentinel  stepped 
aside,  presented  arms,  and  before  the  corporal  of  the 
gnard  conld  interfere  the  officer  was  trotting  gaily 
over  the  bridge  and  into  the  city. 

Ck)bb  cared  little  for  tactics,  and  only  memorized 
one  regimental  movement,  which  he  always  executed 
until  it  seemed  to  be  his  one  favorite  hobby;  later  in 
the  war,  when  in  General  Hancock's  brigade,  this  move- 
ment was  the  cause  of  no  small  irritation  to  the  Gen- 
eral, who  one  day  ordered  Cobb  to  place  his  regiment 
on  a  certain  line  somewhat  to  the  left  of  that  then 
occupied;  soon  Cobb's  voice  rang  out,  "Coimter- 
march  by  the  right  flank,  by  file  to  the  right,  march !  ^ 
The  General  watched  the  regiment  drag  it«  weary 
length  up  towards  the  right,  then  turn  and  march  all 
the  way  back  towards  the  left ;  he  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  but  broke  out,  "  My  God !  There  goes  Cobb 
with  his  snake  movement,  and  at  a  time  like  this ! " 

The  first  marked  display  of  troops  was  on  the  4th 
of  July,  when  about  ten  thousand  men  were  reviewed 
by  the  President,  who  was  enthusiastically  cheered, 
and  who  was  greatly  pleased  at  the  demonstrations 
made.  The  regiments  looked  very  handsome ;  the  va- 
rious uniforms  of  the  Highlanders,  Garibaldi  Guards, 
the  Irish  and  Blenker's  regiments,  and  some  Zouaves, 
all  contrasted  well,  and  as  they  marched  down  the 
avenue  playing  airs  that  afterwards  became  so  popu- 
lar, every  one  was  filled  with  high  hope  and  enthu- 
siasm. 

Then  came  the  preparations  for  the  advance  to  Bull 
Bun.    General  McDowell  had  shown  ability  and  judg- 
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ment  in  his  management  in  the  city  and  in  the  soimd* 
ness  of  his  views,  and  the  President  assigned  him  to 
the  command  of  the  column.  To  show  that  this  confi- 
dence was  well  f oimded,  McDowell's  move  commenced 
within  a  week  from  the  time  that  it  was  intended  it 
should;  and  this  was  a  great  thing,  considering  the 
obstacles  to  be  overcome  and  the  amount  of  prepara-^ 
tion  necessary.  As  I  heard  of  different  regiments  in 
which  I  was  interested  receiving  orders  to  move,  I 
would  trudge  along  beside  my  friends  in  the  ranks  to- 
the  Long  Bridge  and  wave  them  a  last  good-by,  not 
being  allowed  to  cross  with  them. 

The  Simday,  July  21,  came ;  there  were  those  wha 
said  they  heard  the  cannonading  in  the  city  from  the 
distant  field  of  Manassas.  About  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  I  went  down  to  the  southern  extension  of  the 
Treasury  and  looked  earnestly  over  towards  the  green 
Virginia  shore,  for  we  had  heard  of  a  battle  being  in 
progress,  but  as  yet  no  results.  I  looked  in  vain,  as 
did  many  others,  but  I  went  to  bed  that  night  wearied 
and  excited.  The  Monday  morning  was  dark  and 
rainy,  and  an  oppressive  silence  seemed  to  have  fallen 
over  our  section  of  the  city.  As  early  as  I  could  I 
made  my  way  down  towards  WiUard's  Hotel.  I  saw 
some  wagons  and  ambulances  coming  up  Fourteentli 
Street  from  the  direction  of  the  Long  Bridge.  I  soon 
found  that  there  were  wounded  men  inside ;  then  there 
were  some  straggling  soldiers,  who  were  soon  sur- 
rounded by  excited,  if  not  teri'or-stricken,  people ;  soon 
others  an-ived,  so  that  the  avenue  and  other  streets 
were  filled.  The  loyal  people  brought  food  and  drink 
to  the  wounded  and  to  the  well  alike,  with  unstinted 
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generosity,  and  parts  of  the  story  of  the  disastrous  day 
were  picked  up,  I  asked  for  my  favorite  regiments, 
but  could  hear  nothing;  and,  unable  to  stand  the 
tension  longer,  I  ran  home,  crying,  to  my  mother,  who, 
alas,  had  already  heai*d  the  terrible  news  from  my 
father,  who  had  been  at  the  War  Department  all  night, 
and  who  had  come  home  to  snatch  a  little  breakfast. 
I  went  out  again,  and  about  noon  I  fell  in  with  the 
First  Rhode  Island,  but  I  f  oimd  none  of  my  warmest 
friends.  One  after  another  I  called  their  names,  and 
asked  where  they  were;  I  was  answered  that  such  a 
one  was  killed  or  had  been  wounded,  and  such  another 
was  missing.  I  marched  hand-in-hand  with  some 
men,  crying  as  if  my  heart  would  break,  all  the  way 
to  their  old  camp,  from  which  I  was  kindly  sent  home 
by  some  one  in  a  carriage.  But  as  if  this  were 
not  bitterness  enough,  the  Eebel  sympathizers  in  the 
neighborhood  looked  triumphantly  on,  and  laughed 
at  the  humiliation  and  disgrace  of  the  Yankees,  and 
wished  that  all  of  them  had  been  swept  off  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

But  not  yet,  not  yet,  has  that  prayer  been  an- 
swered. There  was  a  higher  destiny  for  even  the 
meanest  straggler  from  Bull  Eun.  That  battle  was 
perhaps  needed  as  a  fibrst  lesson ;  it  has  certainly  ceased 
to  be  a  reproach. 

The  entire  army  did  not  recross  the  Potomac ;  many 
organizations  came  in  in  fair  condition ;  some  not  at 
all  demoralized,  although  tired  and  sleepy  and  hungry 
The  President,  with  wonderful  power  and  strength  of 
purpose,  set  himseU  at  once  to  the  task  of  healing  the 
bitter  wound,  and  in  nothing  has  he  left  to  the  world 
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a  better  indication  of  his  sterling  character.  By  even- 
ing the  spirits  of  all  began  to  recover,  and  in  a  few 
days  a  new  inponring  of  regiments  began.  '^  We  are 
coming.  Father  Abraham,  three  hnndred  thousand 
more.'' 

Gk>,  if  you  can,  to  Arlington  Heights,  as  they  are 
to-day.  The  place  is  hallowed  ground;  properly  so, 
as  at  one  time  the  home  of  him  who  led  the  colonial 
armies  to  victory,  and  who  made  the  union  of  the 
States  possible;  now,  as  the  resting-place  of  sixteen 
thousand  men  who  oflEered  their  lives  to  save  it. 
Stand  on  the  broad  portico  of  the  mansion,  with  its 
large  white  columns — ^the  house  that  Lee  left  when  he 
cast  his  lot  with  his  State,  just  as  he  was  about  to  be 
offered  a  command  by  his  beloved  old  chieftain, 
Scott.  You  look  out  directly  towards  the  east,  and 
see  the  noblest  building  in  the  world,  the  United 
States  capitoL  Perchance  both  Houses  of  Congress 
are  in  session,  and  you  will  see  two  flags  floating  grace- 
fully in  the  air  at  either  end,  one  over  each  House. 
Liberty  stands  upon  the  top  of  the  dome,  eternally 
enthroned.  A  little  nearer  you  see  the  White  House, 
Treasury,  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Department 
buildings,  embowered  in  a  mass  of  trees;  a  little  to 
the  right  the  wondrous  obelisk  called  the  Washington 
monument,  of  white  marble,  rises  to  the  sky,  emblem- 
atical of  the  pure  and  exalted  character  for  whom  it 
stands.  A  beautiful  city  lies  around  these  monuments 
of  art  and  skill ;  at  your  feet,  almost,  flow  the  clear 
waters  of  the  Potomac,  spanned  by  the  famous  brjdge ; 
then,  nearer,  the  noble  trees  and  soft  green  turf  ^upon 
the  gently  roimding  knolls.    As  the  day  fades  a\  rosy 
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tint  is  reflected  from  the  public  baildings,  and  later 
the  lights  in  the  city  begin  to  shine  out  one  by  one; 
the  air  is  soft  and  deliciously  perfumed  as  you  drink 
it  in.  The  gloom  begins  to  deepen — ^you  start;  at 
your  right  hand  you  discern  the  monument  over  the 
ashes  of  Sheridan;  a  cloud  of  memories  rush  upon 
you.  Turn  a  little  more,  and  small  marble  cubes  gleam 
in  the  moonlight  in  long,  serried  ranks,  marking  the 
resting-place  of  an  army.  There  lie  the  nation's  dead ; 
four  thousand  are  unknown  heroes;  three  thousand, 
mostly  unknown,  were  on  the  other  side,  but  all  alike 
are  tenderly  cared  for,  sleeping,  perchance  dreaming, 
until  another  trumpet,  sounded  by  the  great  archangel, 
shall  summon  them  to  a  more  glorious  and  eternal 
^*  muster." 
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THOMAS  TO  MURFREESBOBO  AND  THE 

REGULAR  BRIGADE  AT  STONE  RIVER. 

BY  MAJOR  H.  B.  FREEMAN, 

SIXTBXNTH  U.   8.   INFANTRY. 

(Read  May  13,  1890.) 


It  is  not  my  purpose  to-night  to  make  any  criticism 
upon  battles  or  campaigns ;  I  offer  only  some  personal 
recollections  of  the  grave,  the  gay,  and  the  ridiculous 
incidents  of  a  soldier's  life  during  the  late  impleasant- 
ness,  on  the  march,  in  camp,  and  in  battle,  as  seen  by 
a  lieutenant  in  the  fighting  regiment  of  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland,  in  which  it  served  from  1861  until 
after  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  when,  being  so  reduced  in 
numbers  as  to  be  no  longer  efficient  for  service  in  the 
field,  it  was  placed  in  garrison  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

This  regiment,  the  Eighteenth  U.  S.  Infantry,  was 
one  of  those  added  to  the  regular  army  in  the  spring 
of  1861.  Its  colonel  was  Henry  B.  Carrington,  a  native 
of  Connecticut,  but  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Ohio, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  in  the  army  the 
adjutant-general  of  that  State.  I  was  a  native  of  Ohio, 
but  in  April,  1861,  had  been  for  the  past  two  years 
living  in  the  South,  where  I  had  good  business  pros- 
pects and  many  friends.    I  was  loath  to  give  them  up ; 
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still,  when  I  found  that  war  was  inevitable,  I  returned 
home  to  take  my  place  on  the  side  to  which  my  train- 
ing and  inclinations  drew  me  with  a  force  that  I 
neither  wished  nor  was  able  to  resist.  I  arrived  in 
Ohio  too  late  for  the  fibrst  calls  for  volimteers,  and  in 
Jnly,  being  in  Columbus,  there  met  Colonel  Carring- 
ton,  who  was  just  beginning  the  organization  of  his 
regiment.  I  was  the  first  man  to  enlist  in  it,  and  it  is 
perhaps  due  to  that  fact  that  I  was  also  one  of  the  first 
enlisted  men  promoted  to  a  commission  in  it. 

The  lieutenant-colonel,  two  majors,  and  three  cap- 
tains were  from  the  old  army;  the  third  major  was 
Frederick  Townsend  of  New  York,  twice  adjutant- 
general  of  that  State,  and  a  most  accomplished  soldier 
and  gentleman.  The  other  officers  were  young  men 
fresh  from  the  schools  and  business  of  civil  life,  utterly 
without  military  experience,  and  as  they  reported  for 
duty  were  put  under  the  instruction  of  older  officers. 
Drills  and  recitations  in  tactics  and  regulations  were 
carried  on  incessantly,  and  as  the  officers  became 
reasonably  well  instructed  in  their  duties  they  were 
despatched  to  all  parts  of  the  States  of  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Indiana,  on  recruiting  service.  Men  came 
in  rapidly,  and  in  August,  having  more  than  could  be 
accommodated  in  the  city,  the  regiment  was  estab- 
lished at  Camp  Thomas,  which  remained  until  1866  as 
a  depot  for  recruits  and  convalescent  men  of  the  regi- 
ment. About  November  1  the  First  and  Second  Bat- 
talions proceeded  under  command  of  the  lieutenant- 
colonel,  A.  L.  Shepherd,  via  Louisville  to  Lebanon, 
Ky.,  where  they  were  assigned  to  General  Gteorge  H. 
Thomases  Division,  forming,  together  with  the  Second 
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MinneBota,  Ninth  and  Thirty-fifth  Ohio  Yolanteers, 
the  Third  Brigade,  Colonel  B.  K  McCook,  Ninth  Ohio, 
<K)mnianding. 

We  had  left  Gamp  Thomas  on  very  short  notice, 
were  without  camp  equipage  or  transportation,  and 
all  our  energies  were  at  once  bent  towards  supplying 
these  deficiencies.  A  few  of  the  officers  had  been  sta- 
tioned at  Gamp  Thomas  and  were  supplied  with  mess 
outfits,  but  most  of  us  had  been  called  in  from  recruit- 
ing service  and  were  destitute  of  anything  of  the  kind. 
We  unlucky  ones  established  our  mess  in  a  pair  of 
hospital  tents ;  we  could  cook  nothing  but  coffee,  and 
for  other  parts  of  our  diet  relied  upon  the  farmers  and 
darkies  of  the  vicinity,  who  furnished  irregular  sup- 
plies of  cold  roast  turkey  and  sole-leather  pies.  We 
stood  around  the  tables,  and  took  our  cold  turkey,  hard 
bread,  and  coffee  three  times  daily,  when  we  could  get 
it,  for  nearly  a  month ;  and  I  wish  to  say  that  white 
roast  turkey  is  all  right  for  special  occasions,  yet  taken 
cold  and  without  the  usual  adjuncts  that  belong  to  it, 
at  every  meal  for  a  month  or  so,  it  is  apt  to  pall 
slightly  on  the  most  indifferent  palate.  In  my  own 
case,  for  ten  years  after  Lebanon  the  smell  of  a  turkey 
made  me  ilL  In  the  meantime,  to  add  to  our  discom- 
fort the  weather  was  wet  and  cold,  and,  being  young 
soldiers,  we  of  course  accumulated  all  the  infantile 
diseases,  and  measles,  whooping-cough,  etc.,  were  run- 
ning amuck  through  the  command.  Shortly  after  our 
arrival  at  Lebanon  we  received  our  allotment  of  those 
patient,  much-abused  allies,  without  whose  assistance 
the  EebeUion  could  never  have  been  squelched— our 
mules.    They  were  young  and  imbroken.    All  the  men 
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who  knew  anything  about  driving  teams  were  directed 
to  report  to  the  quartermaster.  There  were  not  many 
men  who  knew  much  about  the  mule,  for  our  people 
had  not  then  the  intimate  knowledge  of  his  peculiari- 
ties  which  they  have  since  gained  in  war,  likewise  in 
politics.  However,  the  mules  were  driven  into  an  en- 
closure, and  the  experts,  assisted  by  volunteers,  pro- 
ceeded to  halter  and  drag  them  to  the  wagons,  where 
they  were  harnessed  and  hitched  up.  Words  fail  in 
the  attempt  to  describe  the  equine  gymnastics,  ground 
and  lofty  tumbling,  the  tugging  and  swearing  which 
followed — the  very  air  was  redolent  of  brimstone.  The 
fence  was  crowded  with  laughing  lookers-on  of  the 
daily  exhibition,  but  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  so  the 
mules  were  pretty  well  broken  in,  and  dragged  the 
wagons  with  locked  hind  wheels  around  through  the 
mud  as  if  they  realized  that  their  destiny  was  accom- 
plished. 

The  health  of  the  command  was  reestablished,  our 
messes  in  good  order,  and  we  began  to  look  forward 
to  the  more  serious  times  of  the  service.  Our  com- 
mander had  served  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  we  young- 
sters looked  with  admiring  and  envious  eyes  on  the 
gold  leaf  of  the  brevet  rank  which  he  had  then  won. 
On  duty  he  was,  as  the  boys  would  say,  a  holy  terror ; 
not  the  slightest  delinquency  escaped  his  watchful 
eyes.  Perfectly  familiar  with  every  detail  of  the  ser- 
vice, he  was  everywhere;  now  showing  a  teamster 
how  to  handle  his  mules,  or  a  company  cook  how  to 
utilize  the  rations ;  next,  a  soldier  how  and  with  what 
to  pack  his  knapsack,  superintending  drills,  making  of 
returns,  and  all  the  thousand  and  one  things  necessary 
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to  the  comfort  and  efficiency  of  his  inexperienced  of- 
ficers and  men.  At  night,  in  front  of  his  camp-fire,  he 
would  melt  into  the  most  genial  mood,  and  with  his 
stories  and  jokes  lead  us  to  doubt  whether  the  colonel 
of  the  day  and  of  the  evening  were  one  and  the  same 
person.  As  I  have  said,  the  officers  were  young  men ; 
there  was  not  a  captain  who  was  over  thirty,  the  lieu- 
tenants were  between  twenty  and  twenty-five,  while 
in  the  ranks  were  many  young  men  who  were  to  win 
commissions  in  the  days  to  come ;  and  when  we  pulled 
out  of  Lebanon  in  the  first  week  of  January,  1862,  en 
route  for  Mill  Springs,  each  man  felt  himself  a  match 
for  at  least  one  Confederate,  big  or  little,  as  the  case 
might  be. 

This  was  our  first,  perhaps  our  hardest,  march.  It 
rained  almost  incessantly,  and  the  I'oads,  cut  up  by 
the  heavy  trains  in  advance  of  us,  were  well-nigh  im- 
passable, so  that  we  did  not  reach  Mill  Springs  until 
some  days  after  the  battle  had  been  won  by  our  vol- 
unteer comrades.  The  people  of  the  region  through 
which  we  marched  were  supposed  to  be  loyal,  and  the 
order's  against  the  molestation  of  private  property  were 
strictly  enforced  in  our  regiment.  Not  so,  however, 
in  others.  Although  the  ground  was  wet,  we  were 
not  allowed  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  straw  and  hay- 
stacks near  our  camps,  sometimes  even  in  them,  but 
were  obliged  to  lay  our  blankets  in  the  mud,  while  we 
enjoyed  the  felicity  of  seeing  others  carry  oflf  the  straw 
from  tmder  our  very  noses.  Our  daily  marches  were 
not  made  in  very  good  order ;  each  company,  the  men 
carrying  their  knapsacks,  marched  beside  its  wagon, 
ready  to  help  it  up  the  hills  or  pull  it  out  of  the  mud 
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AS  necessity  might  require.  Frequently  a  wagon  would 
43ink  to  the  axle  in  the  tenacious  yellow  mud,  when  it 
would  be  necessaiy  to  unload  it  and  cany  the  con- 
tents to  solid  ground;  the  wagon  would  then  be  lifted 
out  and  reloaded,  probably  to  repeat  the  operation 
within  half  a  mile. 

The  regiment  having  been  recruited  from  widely  sep- 
arated localities,  and  the  oflScers  representing  nearly 
all  the  loyal  States,  we  were  comparatively  strangers 
to  each  other  when  this  march  began ;  but  it  welded 
us  into  a  homogeneous  mass,  and  laid  the  foundations 
of  a  brotherhood  and  corps  dPesprit  which  will  end  only 
with  our  lives.  It  brought  out  the  peculiarities  and 
whimsicalities  of  officers  and  men.  These  would  fill  a 
book,  and  I  can  mention  here  but  a  few. 

There  was  a  little  fellow  in  my  company  who  was 
too  short  for  any  trousers  that  the  quartermaster  could 
furnish.  I  can  see  him  now,  his  trousers  dragging  at 
the  heel,  and  plastered  with  mud  to  the  small  of  his 
back.  He  carried  the  biggest  knapsack  of  any  man  in 
the  regiment,  and  was  always  at  the  tail  of  the  com- 
pany. Our  line  of  march  was  for  some  days  along  a 
small  stream,  which  we  frequently  crossed ;  the  men 
would  make  footways  of  rails,  and  Brown  developed  a 
propensity  to  tumble  off  of  these  bridges,  which  soon 
drew  upon  the  attention  of  the  regiment.  At  one  of 
the  crossings  the  ford  was  deeper  than  usual,  and  most 
of  the  men  removed  their  shoes  and  stockings  before 
wading  through.  Just  below  there  was  a  log  thrown 
across,  about  three  feet  above  the  water,  and  many  of 
the  men  were  crossing  on  that.  It  caught  Brown's 
-eye,  but  being  a  little  more  difficult  than  he  Uked,  he 
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hesitated;  the  men  encouraged  him*  ^^Go  ahead^ 
Jimmy,  yon  can  do  it,  it^s  easy,''  etc.,  etc.  So,  sum- 
moning all  his  courage,  he  stepped  on  the  log;  every 
one  waited  in  expectation  of  the  result.  Brown  care-^ 
fully  picked  his  way  to  near  the  middle,  when  he^ 
stopped,  wavered,  then  dropped  astride,  and  losing  his 
balance,  clasped  the  log  with  arms  and  legs  and  rolled 
imdemeath,  where  he  himg  wriggling  and  twisting  in 
a  desperate  effort  to  regain  the  upper  side,  being  aided 
by  the  advice  of  every  man  within  sight  or  hearing. 
At  last,  exhausted,  he  dropped  with  an  audible  shiver 
into  the  ice-cold  water.  The  men,  although  filled  with 
that  sympathy  a  soldier  always  feels  for  a  comrade  in 
such  circumstances,  laughed,  until  suddenly  they  saw 
that  Brown  was  in  danger  of  drowning  in  three  feet 
of  water ;  his  knapsack  held  him  on  his  back,  the  water 
just  at  his  lips.  A  couple  of  men  rushed  in  and  pulled 
him  to  the  bank. 

There  was  another  youngster,  about  nineteen.  I  en- 
listed him  in  central  Ohio ;  his  mother,  a  widow,  came 
in  with  him,  saw  him  enlisted,  and  sent  him  off  to  the^ 
war  with  her  blessing.  He  was  a  country  lad,  and  the 
men  for  a  while  imposed  on  his  good-natured  sim- 
plicity. When  Bagley  found  this  out  he  went  on  the 
war-path.  He  would  fight  at  the  drop  of  a  hat,  and  cry 
all  the  time,  but  the  other  fellows  always  had  enough 
before  Bagley.  I  remonstrated  with  him  once,  having 
some  interest  in  him,  and  told  him  he  would  get  awfully 
licked  some  day.  He  slyly  dropped  the  comer  of  his 
eye,  and  said,  ^^  Lieutenant,  I  never  begin  it,  and  I 
never  make  a  fight  I  can't  get  away  with." 

Another  character  was  Walsh.    He  was  an  excellent 
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soldier,  but  he  had  a  desperate  fondness  for  applejack, 
and  a  nose  that  was  constantly  leading  him  into  diffi- 
culty, for  it  could  scent  that  insidious  liquor  out  though 
concealed  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  sink-hole  in 
Kentucky.  Applejack  was  not  plentiful  along  our 
route ;  we  were  in  the  rear,  and  most  of  the  supply 
igeemed  to  have  been  absorbed.  It  was  noticed,  how- 
ever, that  Walsh  frequently  had  more  than  was  good 
for  him  or  the  discipline  of  his  company,  and  many 
imsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  cut  off  his  sup- 
plies. One  day  his  captain,  who  was  not  averse  to  a 
little  applejack  himself,  called  at  a  house  and  tried  to 
buy  some.  He  was  turning  away,  when  he  espied 
Walsh,  who,  loaded  with  canteens,  was  sUpping  along 
the  back  garden  fence.  The  Captain  called  him.  Walsh 
came  up.  "What  have  you  got  in  those  canteens t'' 
"  Water,  sir.^  "  Let  me  see."  The  Captain  tasted  can- 
teen No.  1 — ^water ;  and  so  on  to  the  last,  all  water. 
The  Captain,  disappointed  but  suspicious,  sternly  eyed 
Walsh,  who  had  an  air  of  mingled  innocence  and  im- 
pudent triumph.  The  Captain,  telling  of  it  afterward, 
said,  "  I  knew  by  the  glint  of  the  rascal's  eye  that  he 
was  getting  the  best  of  me  in  some  way ;  I  told  him 
to  go  to  camp,  and  as  he  turned  away  a  smile  spread 
over  his  face.  At  that  moment  I  noticed  a  suspicious- 
looking  protuberance  imder  the  tail  of  his  coat,  to 
which  I  applied  my  toe ;  it  struck  a  canteen  of  apple- 
jack concealed  there.  WaJsh  stopped,  looked  over  his 
shoidder,  and  with  a  sickly  smile  said,  *Ah,  Captain, 
how  did  ye  guess  it  was  there  t'  He'd  got  it  at  the 
house  where  they'd  refused  to  sell  it  to  me ;  the  old 
man  had  but  a  gallon,  and  Walsh  had  talked  him  out 
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of  a  canteenfoL  I  bowed  on  the  spot  to  Walsh's  gen- 
ius. I  know  it's  not  discipline,  but  in  this  beastly 
weather  a  man  must  have  something  to  sustain  him, 
so  I  made  a  bargain  with  Walsh :  he  is  to  keep  me 
supplied  in  future ;  I  furnish  the  money  to  pay  for  it 
when  he  can't  get  it  otherwise,  and  he  says  it  will  be 
a  cold  day  when  my  canteen  is  empty."  The  Captain 
was  fond  of  his  toddy,  but  he  was  never  known  to  lose 
his  head ;  his  natural  politeness  and  suavity  of  manner 
increased  with  the  number  he  imbibed.  They  tell  of 
him  that  on  one  occasion,  when  Walsh  had  been  up- 
roariously tight  himself  but  had  neglected  to  declare 
the  usual  dividend  on  the  joint-stock  applejack  com- 
pany, the  Captain  gave  Walsh  a  severe  lecture  upon 
his  conduct,  closing  somewhat  in  this  way:  "If  you 
must  drink,  why  the  devil  dont  you  do  so  reasonably, 
like  a  gentleman,  as  I  dot"  To  which  Walsh  replied, 
^*  Sure,  I'd  like  nothing  better  than  to  drink  like  the 
Captain,  but  twould  kill  me  in  a  week." 

After  the  battle  of  Mill  Springs  our  division  was 
concentrated  at  Somerset,  Ky.,  and  in  February  moved 
towards  Munfordsville,  with  a  view  to  an  advance 
upon  Bowling  Green;  but  the  enemy  having  with- 
drawn to  Nashville,  we  proceeded  by  forced  marches 
to  Louisville,  where  about  the  last  of  the  month  we 
took  boats  and  arrived  at  Nashville  in  the  first  week 
of  March,  1862.  Up  to  this  time  the  army  had  been 
scattered  by  brigades  and  divisions  from  Donelson  to 
Cumberland  Gap ;  it  was  now  mostly  concentrated  at 
Nashville,  and  near  the  middle  of  March  started  on  its 
first  campaign  as  an  army,  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  General  Buell,  to  take  part  in  the  operations 
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against  that  of  General  A.  S.  Johnston^  then  at  or  near 
Corinth,  Miss.  As  the  movement  began  the  rains  came 
also.  Our  progress  was  slow,  delayed  as  we  were  by 
bad  roads,  high  water,  and  broken  bridges,  tmtil  on 
April  6,  near  Waynesboro,  Tenn.,  we  heard  the  boom- 
ing of  the  artillery  at  Pittsburg  Landing.  How  we 
palled  through  the  mud  that  day,  leaving  our  train 
behind  us,  not  to  see  it  again  for  a  month  I  We  passed 
wagons,  guns,  and  caissons  stuck  fast  in  the  mud  and 
abandoned  for  the  time,  and  at  last,  about  ten  at  night, 
bivouacked  by  the  roadside,  so  tired  that  we  could 
hardly  step.  The  rain  poured  down  all  night,  and  the 
darkness  was  like  a  wall.  Our  rations  had  been  left 
with  our  wagons,  but  we  found  a  commissary  train, 
and  it  fell  on  me  to  issue  rations  to  the  companies.  It 
was  nearly  morning  when  I  finished,  and  I  slept  the 
rest  of  the  night  in  the  tail  end  of  an  army  wagon 
which  was  loaded  with  blacksmith  tools  and  horse- 
shoes. It  was  not  a  couch  that  a  Sybarite  would  have 
delighted  in,  but  it  was  a  bed  of  roses  to  me,  for  I  was 
tired  enough  to  have  slept  on  the  edge  of  a  f  ence-raiL 
I  was  alone  when  I  went  to  sleep,  but  on  awaking  I 
f  otmd  that  two  men  had  joined  me,  one  of  whom  had 
his  feet  in  my  bosom,  while  the  other  was  lying  across 
my  legs,  which  were  paralyzed  to  a  degree  that  ren- 
dered me  almost  incapable  of  marching  the  next  day. 
We  arrived  at  Pittsburg  Landing  on  the  8th  of  ApriL 
The  condition  of  things  at  that  place  for  some  days 
after  the  battle  will  be  remembered  by  all  who  were 
there.  Description  fails  me  as  I  recall  the  scene.  There 
was  a  general  field-hospital  at  the  point  where  we 
landed,  and  the  ground  was  simply  bloody  mud.    The 
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first  sight  that  met  our  eyes  as  we  reached  the  top  of 
the  bank  was  the  ghastly  pile  of  arms  and  legs  bleached 
to  a  chalky  whiteness  by  the  rain,  and  which  was  being 
constantly  increased  in  size  by  the  surgeons,  who,  with 
blood-stained  hands  and  clothes,  were  busy  under  can- 
vas sheds  close  by,  while  frequently  arriving  wagons 
and  ambulances  were  dischargingtheirloadsof  wounded 
and  suffering  men,  who  were  carefully  laid  down  or 
hobbled  to  a  convenient  resting-place  to  await  the 
attentions  of  the  surgeons;  and  that  no  element  of 
discomfort  might  be  lacking,  there  poured  from  the 
lowering  clouds  a  heavy,  chilling  rain.  It  was  enough 
to  weaken  the  stoutest  heart,  and  we  gladly  hurried  to 
the  front,  where  we  bivouacked  in  the  mud  and  rain, 
and  in  our  own  misery  soon  forgot  the  sufferers  we 
had  left  behind.  The  situation  was  so  absolutely 
wretched  as  to  be  laughable,  and  my  memory  of  it  is 
that  I  was  water-soaked  by  the  rain,  and  tortured  nigh 
unto  death  by  the  woodticks.  In  the  campaign  which 
followed  we  took  our  first  lessons  in  engineering,  forti- 
fication, and  ditching,  varied  by  the  almost  daily  skir- 
mishing as  we  advanced.  I  was  at  an  outpost  during 
the  last  night  of  the  Eebel  occupation  of  Corinth,  and 
was  so  close  to  their  lines  that  we  could  hear  distinctly 
all  that  was  going  on,  and  all  were  certain  the  place 
was  being  abandoned;  but  our  line  was  held  back 
imtil  late  in  the  morning,  and  when  we  finally  ad- 
vanced we  met  our  troops,  who  had  entered  the  place 
some  time  before.  We  marched  upon  the  trail  of  the 
enemy  for  some  time  before  we  were  recalled  to  our 
camp,  where  we  had  something  to  eat,  and  had  just 
begun  to  celebrate  the  arrival  of  our  sutler  when  we 
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were  ordered  to  march.  In  half  an  hour  we  were  on 
the  road,  and  we  stumbled  along  through  the  darkness 
until  all  hands  were  completely  exhausted  before  a 
halt  was  made.  The  enemy  was  beyond  our  reach,  and 
in  a  day  or  two  we  were  ordered  to  march  to  luka 
Springs,  where,  amid  the  shady  gi'oves  and  sparkling 
waters,  we  enjoyed  a  welcome  rest  of  some  weeks. 
While  we  were  at  luka  Bragg  was  at  Chattanooga  pre- 
paring for  his  advance  into  Kentucky.  In  July  we 
began  our  movement  northward,  crossing  the  Ten- 
nessee at  Eastport,  and  until  well  into  August  marched 
and  countermarched  in  rear  of  Altamont  and  McMinn- 
ville,  in  the  expectation  that  Bragg  would  offer  battle 
somewhere  between  those  points  and  Murfreesboro,  it 
being  supposed  that  Nashville  was  the  object  of  his 
movement. 

Quite  an  exciting  episode  occurred  in  one  of  our 
camps  about  this  time,  in  which  another  character,  or 
I  might  say  two  of  them,  came  to  the  front — ^McNally, 
the  ColonePs  striker,  and  the  Colonel's  mare.  The 
Colonel  had  peculiar  ideas  about  the  points  of  his 
saddle-horse :  in  the  first  place,  it  should  not  be  more 
than  fourteen  hands  high,  as,  having  short  legs,  he 
<50uld  not  easily  mount  a  taller  horse ;  next,  the  back 
should  be  short,  to  prevent  the  turning  of  the  saddle ; 
and  lastly,  the  back  should  be  long,  as  an  infantry 
field-officer  rode  generally  at  a  walk  to  secure  an  easy 
motion  at  that  gait.  It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  find 
an  animal  which  combined  all  these  qualities,  but  the 
Colonel,  having  found  them  in  his  mare,  valued  her 
highly,  and  after  trying  a  number  of  grooms  had 
found  a  suitable  one  in  McNally,  who  until  this  un- 
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lucky  day  had  been  all  that  could  be  desired.  We 
were  camped  in  an  old  peach  orchard:  the  mare  was 
tied  with  a  heavy  rope  around  her  neck  to  a  dead 
peach-tree ;  she  had  a  trick  of  pulling  back,  and  noth- 
ing  less  than  a  cable  would  hold  her  on  such  occasions. 
The  men  were  lying  about  in  the  shade,  and  the  camp 
was  quiet  as  the  grave,  when  the  Colonel,  coming  out 
of  his  tent  and  looking  about,  saw  his  mare  very  rest- 
ive, stamping  and  switching  her  tail,  and,  although  it 
was  blazing  hot,  covered  with  a  blanket.  "  McNally !  ^ 
he  called.  "  Yis,  Colonel."  "  What  is  the  matter  with 
the  maret  Why  have  you  put  that  blanket  on  her 
this  hot  day  t  (Jo  and  take  it  off  immediately.''  "  Yis, 
Colonel,  but  I  put  the  blankit  on  her  because  them 
little  yaller  flies  doos  be  bitin'  her  widout  if  As  they 
talked  they  moved  towards  the  mare,  who  was  now 
plunging  madly,  and  just  as  they  reached  her  gave  one 
tremendous  pull,  tore  the  tree  up  by  the  roots,  and 
went  tearing  through  the  camp,  dragging  the  tree  with 
her.  The  Colonel  stood  speechless  with  astonishment 
and  dismay;  but  suddenly  he  clapped  his  hand  to  the 
back  of  his  neck.  The  situation  dawned  upon  him 
with  painful  distinctness.  He  turned  upon  McNally. 
"  You  howling  idiot,"  he  shouted,  "  you've  tied  her  in  a 
yaller-jacket's  nest ! "  Meanwhile  the  poor  mare,  leav« 
ing  a  trail  of  the  "  little  yaller  flies "  behind  her,  and 
having  knocked  down  about  half  the  tents  in  camp, 
had  brought  up  near  her  starting-place,  got  astride  the 
tree,  and  was  squealing  and  kicking  like  an  insane 
mule.  The  camp  was  in  an  uproar ;  the  men,  who  had 
turned  out  under  the  impression  that  we  were  receiv- 
ing a  charge  of  cavalry,  were  laughing  and  shouting, 
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fighting  yellow-jackets,  and  dancing  about  generally 
in  such  a  manner  that  a  stranger  to  the  reasons  of 
their  conduct  might  have  supposed  himself  among  a 
lot  of  escaped  lunatics.  McNally  had  disappeared. 
The  Colonel,  beside  himself  with  rage  and  anxiety  for 
his  mare,  was  performing  a  war-dance,  while  the  yel- 
low-jackets, whose  nest  was  in  a  hollow  of  the  tree 
near  the  roots,  were  still  at  home  to  all  callers.  At 
last,  a  man  wrapped  in  a  blanket  ran  up,  cut  the  rope 
and  set  the  poor  animal  free,  and  the  camp  gradually 
resumed  its  quiet. 

To  return  to  Bragg's  movements :  We  soon  learned 
that  he  had  planned  a  larger  campaign  than  for  the 
possession  of  Nashville,  and  that  his  purpose  was  to 
clear  the  "  sacred  soil  **  of  a  Federal  army  by  carrying 
the  war  north  of  the  Ohio.  But  the  high  hopes  of  the 
Confederate  general  were  doomed  to  disappointment. 
The  results  of  the  campaign  are  matters  of  history, 
and  I  will  hasten  on  with  my  story,  as  did  the  armies 
in  the  celebrated  race  which  now  began  for  the  Ohio 
Eiver.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  beat  him  there  by 
arriving  at  Louisville  on  the  29th  of  September.  So 
here  we  were  again  at  our  starting-point  of  the  year 
before.  We  had  wrestled  with  Kentucky  mud  and 
had  been  chiUed  by  her  winter  rains ;  had  withstood 
the  attacks  of  woodticks  and  graybacks  in  the  old 
Confederate  camps  around  Corinth;  and  had  broiled 
beneath  the  summer  suns  of  Mississippi  and  Tennes- 
see. Like  the  boy  who  was  kicked  by  the  historic 
mule,  we  were  not  so  handsome  as  we  had  been,  but 
we  had  learned  a  heap.  While  we  had  done  no  hard 
fighting,  we  had  interviewed  our  friends  the  Rebels 
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often  enough  to  have  learned  the  difference  between 
the  spat  of  a  bnllet  that  hits  and  the  zip  of  one  that 
misses.  We  had  found  the  application  of  Tilltf s  apos- 
tix)phe  to  his  legs  on  the  morning  of  his  first  battle : 
**  You  tremble  now,  but  if  you  only  knew  where  I  in- 
tend taking  you  this  day  you  would  run  away  if  you 
could.^  Our  men  no  longer  slept  in  the  mud  when 
there  was  a  convenient  straw-stack ;  they  didn^  bum 
green  wood  when  there  was  a  dry  fence  handy.  In 
short,  they  had  learned  the  high  art  of  living  on  the 
country,  and  the  region  must  have  been  pretty  well 
cleaned  out  where  a  man  of  the  Eighteenth  Regulars 
could  not  find  something  in  addition  to  his  hard-tack 
and  bacon.  We  had  also  learned  what  a  blessed  thing 
is  water.  All  through  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  we 
had  found  springs,  streams,  and  wells  nearly  dry.  I 
recall  one  day  especially,  between  Murfreesboro  and 
Nashville,  where  I  saw  at  least  five  hundred  men  with 
their  cups  and  canteens  crowding  to  a  little  trickling 
spring  that  would  not  have  filled  a  canteen  in  half  an 
hour;  and  yet  these  men  pushed  and  strove  to  reach 
it  as  if  each  could  have  drunk  his  fill  the  moment  he 
arrived.  The  glare  of  the  sun  on  the  limestone  pike 
was  dreadfuL  My  tongue  was  so  swollen  that  I  could 
scarcely  articulate,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty that  the  men  were  kept  in  ranks.  We  camped 
that  night  near  a  stagnant  pool ;  the  men,  barely  wait- 
ing to  stack  their  arms,  rushed  into  the  water,  which 
they  swallowed  in  great  mouthfuls. 

We  lost  no  time  at  Louisville.  Our  brigade,  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  a  new  regiment,  was  put  in 
the  Third  Corps,  and  in  a  day  or  two  we  again  started 
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South,  this  time  to  stay  until  the  war  was  over.  The 
-day  was  more  than  warm ;  the  new  regiment,  which  in 
the  morning  was  nearly  as  large  as  the  rest  of  the 
brigade,  shod  in  brand-new  boots  and  shoes,  with  over- 
•coat  andblanket  neatly  rolled  on  their  well-filled  knap- 
sacks, took  but  a  corporal's  guard  into  camp  that  night 
after  the  march  of  twenty  miles.  They  melted  away 
like  wax  before  the  fire,  and  filled  fence-comers,  where 
they  were  greeted  with  cries  of  "  What'll  you  take  for 
them  boots  t  Do  you  want  to  sell  that  overcoat  t^ 
Whilst  another,  thinking  of  the  large  bounties  then 
being  paid,  would  shout,  "  Get  up,  you  thousand-dollar 
warrior !  ^  or,  "  You  gilded  patriot,  come  into  camp ; 
you  cost  too  much  money  to  be  lying  around  loose.^ 
To  these  taunts  they  seldom  replied,  but  their  faces 
«poke  volumes  of  indignation  and  suffering.  They 
came  out  all  right,  though,  in  time ;  they  were  passing 
through  the  same  experience  with  ourselves,  only  in 
-our  case  there  had  been  no  yearling  veterans  to  jeer  at 
us.  We  came  up  with  the  enemy  near  Springfield,  and 
kept  up  a  running  skirmish  until  we  reached  the  vicin- 
ity of  Perryville.  We  took  small  part  in  the  battle ; 
although  in  hearing  of  the  musketry,  we  remained 
quiet  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  we  were  ordered 
up  to  repel  a  last  assault  on  McCook's  right.  After 
some  apparently  aimless  marching,  taking  Harrods^ 
burg,  Danville,  and  Lancaster  in  our  route,  we  moved 
through  Bowling  Green  towards  Gallatin,  Tenn.,  where 
General  Thomas,  to  whose  command  we  again  came, 
had  fixed  his  headquarters.  General  Bragg  had  gotten 
around  to  Murf reesboro,  and  had  apparently  gone  into 
winter  quarters ;  General  Buell  had  been  relieved ;  and 
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our  new  commander,  General  Bosecrans,  was  accumu- 
lating men  and  material  at  Nashville.  Morgan's  men 
had  been  busy  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashille  Railway, 
and  among  other  mischief  had  destroyed  the  tunnels 
near  Gallatin.  Our  brigade  camped  there  while  they 
were  being  repaired.  I  was  sent  with  a  strong  detach- 
ment to  bring  a  herd  of  cattle  and  other  supplies  from 
Bowling  Green.  I  returned  in  due  season,  having 
orders  to  put  the  cattle  where  forage  was  plenty,  and 
report  my  whereabouts  to  the  division  commissary 
at  Gallatin.  The  country  was  bare,  and  I  had  about 
despaired  of  being  able  to  comply  with  the  forage  part 
of  my  orders ;  but  having  arrived  within  a  few  miles 
of  Gkdlatin,  I  was  riding  in  advance  of  my  party,  look- 
ing for  a  camping-place,  when  I  met  Gteneral  Stead-^ 
man,  our  brigade  commander,  who  asked  me  what  I 
was  doing  there.  I  told  him  what  I  was  looking  for. 
He  turned  in  his  saddle,  and  said,  ^^  You  see  that  house 
down  there  t  It  belongs  to  one  of  the  worst  Rebels  in 
this  country ;  he  has  had  a  safeguard  all  along,  but  it 
has  just  been  withdrawn,  so  take  your  cattle  there  and 
turn  them  in.^  I  went  to  the  field,  and  wishing  not  to 
destroy  the  young  wheat,  which  was  just  nicely  above 
ground,  I  rode  to  the  owner's  house,  a  short  distance 
away.  I  met  a  darkey  coming  out,  who  told  me  that 
his  master  was  at  home,  but  he  thought  I  would  not 
be  able  to  see  him.  I  went  on,  and  after  knocking  at 
the  front  door  several  times  without  answer,  tried  a 
side  door,  which  after  a  few  moments  was  opened  just 
wide  enough  to  allow  a  very  pretty  face  to  peer  out 
With  my  best  bow  and  sweetest  tone  I  enquired  if 
Mr.  D.  was  at  home.    "  No,  he  isn't.''    "  Can  you  tell  me 
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how  soon  he  will  return,  or  where  I  could  find  himt*^ 
"  No,  I  can^.^  Slam  I  went  the  door.  I  rode  off,  and 
coming  up  with  the  darkey,  who  had  been  watching 
my  proceedings,  I  asked  him  if  there  was  no  mistake 
about  his  master  being  at  home.  "  Yessir,  boss,  he^s 
home.  He  hides  hisself  when  you  was  come  round  \ 
he  dent  like  Yankees  nohow.'*  And  then  he  went  on 
to  say  that  the  old  man's  son  and  a  son-in-law  were  in 
the  Bebel  army;  that  there  were  frequently  Eebel 
scouts  at  the  house,  and  that  the  neighborhood  gen- 
erally wasn't  a  healthy  place  for  men  of  my  stripe  to 
be  found  alone.  By  this  time  my  party  had  come,  and 
the  cattle  were  turned  into  the  field ;  they  rushed  for 
the  fodder,  and  in  a  very  little  while  the  shocks  that 
were  standing  could  have  been  counted  on  one's  fin- 
gers. I  posted  my  guard  and  went  to  report  at  head- 
quarters, and  was  told  to  remain  where  I  was  until 
further  orders. 

On  my  return  to  camp  I  saw  talking  with  the  ser- 
geant a  little  man  dressed  in  an  old-style  silk  hat, 
long-tailed  shiny  black  frock-coat,  who  was  intro- 
duced to  me  as  Mr.  D.,  the  owner  of  the  field — ^in  fact, 
of  almost  everything  else  in  sight.  He  accosted  me 
very  politely,  saying  that  he  was  sorry  I  had  turned 
the  cattle  in  before  seeing  him,  that  the  fodder  was 
all  he  had  to  carry  his  stock  thi'ough  the  winter,  and 
that  the  wheat  was  the  dependence  of  the  neighbor- 
hood for  next  year's  bread,  and  that  it  would  now  all 
be  destroyed.  As  you  will  observe,  he  ignored  my 
visit  to  his  house,  and  sought  to  put  me  on  the  defen- 
sive. However,  I  was  not  to  be  outdone  in  civility, 
especially  as  I  was  in  possession ;  so  I  expressed  my 
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regret  that  I  had  not  found  him  at  home,  but  as  no 
one  seemed  to  know  where  he  could  be  found,  and  the 
case  was  urgent,  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  turn  the  cat- 
tle in.  I  would  put  them  in  another  field  now  if  he 
would  have  the  fodder  hauled  to  them.  He  thought 
it  was  too  late  to  save  anything  now,  and  so  in  fact  it 
was.  I  was  really  very  sorry  for  the  old  gentleman, 
and  consoled  him  all  I  could  by  saying  that  the  tramp- 
ing would  make  the  wheat  stool  out  more  heavily,  and 
that  I  would  give  him  a  receipt  for  the  forage.  He 
grew  more  cheerful,  and  invited  me  to  stay  at  his 
house  while  in  the  neighborhood.  I  declined  with 
thanks,  thinking  he  might  be  laying  a  trap  for  me,  but 
I  therein  did  him  an  injustice.  My  supper  of  bacon, 
hard-tack,  and  coffee  was  ready,  and  I  asked  him  to 
share  it  with  me,  but  he  bade  me  good-evening  and 
went  home. 

I  didn't  sleep  much  that  night,  it  was  cold ;  I  had 
but  one  blanket,  and  besides,  I  was  fearful  that  the 
bush-whackers  might  rout  me  out.  It  passed  quietly, 
however,  and  I  was  in  a  good  sleep,  the  srm  having 
got  high  enough  to  thaw  me  out  a  little,  when  my  ser- 
geant called  me,  and,  looking  up,  I  saw  a  darkey  with 
a  tray,  and  something  covered  with  a  snowy  napkin 
on  it.  ^  "  Mars  D.'s  compliment,  and  some  peach  and 
honey,  and  brekfus'U  be  ready  soon's  you  come  to  de 
house.^  The  peach  and  honey  was  delicious ;  it  took 
all  the  aches  and  pains  out  of  my  joints  and  warmed 
me  up,  until  I  felt  like  a  new  man,  and  so,  after  mak- 
ing as  careful  a  toilet  as  was  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances, I  went  to  the  house.  My  host  met  me  at  the 
door  and  led  the  way  to  the  breakfast-table,  where  he 
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presented  me  to  his  married  daughter  and  two  of  the 
prettiest  girls  I  had  seen  since  I  left  Ohio.  I  was  re-^ 
ceived  as  graciously  and  entertained  as  cordially  as  if 
I  had  been  a  welcome  and  anxiously  expected  guest. 
The  young  lady  who  had  come  to  the  door  was  espe- 
cially cordial,  probably  because  of  our  longer  acquaint- 
ance. I  suggested  to  her  that  my  first  impressions 
of  herself  had  not  been  so  agreeable  as  I  had  found 
her  in  reality  to  be ;  she  turned  the  tables  on  me  very 
neatly  by  asking  if  I  thought  my  own  appearance  cap- 
tivating. The  point  of  this  will  be  more  apparent 
when  I  explain  that  I  had  been  sleeping  in  fence- 
comers  for  about  ten  days,  with  a  very  limited  supply 
of  baggage — ^in  fact,  the  trousers  I  then  had  on,  my 
only  pair,  were  in  such  a  condition  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible for  me  to  turn  my  back  upon  a  lady.  When 
I  recall  the  strategy  I  practised  during  the  several  days 
I  was  there,  to  get  out  of  that  house  without  betraying 
the  weak  spots  in  my  harness  to  my  fair  enemies,  I 
feel  that  I  never  reached  the  rank  in  the  service  to 
which  my  skill  in  retreating  entitled  me.  They  were 
Rebels  through  and  through,  but  I  spent  some  very 
pleasant  days  with  them,  and  when  my  orders  came, 
as  they  did  much  too  soon  for  me,  and  I  bade  them 
good-by,  they  invited  me  to  call  again — when  the  Con- 
federacy should  have  been  established.  I  replied  that 
it  was  clear  they  hoped  never  to  see  me  again,  and  so 
left  them.  I  saw  them  some  weeks  later  on  the  street 
in  GkJlatin,  and  was  about  to  greet  them,  but  they 
safled  by,  their  pretty  noses  in  the  air,  and  any  tender 
feeling  that  might  have  been  swelling  in  my  suscepti- 
ble bosom  was  blighted  on  the  spot. 
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When  I  rejoined  the  regiment  it  was  at  Belote's  Fort 
on  the  Cumberland  Eiver.  While  there  we  drilled  dili- 
gently, and  shortly  after  my  arrival  all  the  regular  in- 
fantry in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  consisting  of 
the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  Eighteenth,  and  Nineteenth 
Regiments,  and  Guenther^s  Battery  of  the  Fifth  Artil- 
lery, were  put  in  one  brigade,  to  be  known  as  the  R^- 
ular  Brigade.  About  the  30th  of  December  we  started 
for  Nashville  to  join  them,  and  as  we  marched  through 
-Gallatin  were  received  by  General  Thomas.  The  side- 
walks were  filled  by  officers  and  men  of  the  old  divi- 
sion, and  as  the  column,  with  our  fine  band  at  the 
head,  swept  by  in  perfect  alignment  and  cadence,  we 
were  greeted  with  a  continuous  round  of  applause. 
We  had  served  a  year  with  the  old  brigade,  and  al- 
though at  first  our  relations  were  somewhat  strained, 
we  parted  the  best  of  friends.  As  we  passed  through 
their  camp  we  halted  for  an  hour  to  say  good-by,  and 
their  hospitality  was  such  that  when  we  resumed  our 
march  there  were  a  good  many  of  us  for  whom  the 
road  was  scarcely  wide  enough  to  travel  in. 

At  Nashville  the  army  organization  underwent  a 
change.  Thomas  was  put  in  command  of  the  centre, 
composed  of  the  divisions  which  afterwards  became 
the  Fourteenth  Corps;  the  Regular  Brigade  was  in 
Rosecrans*  Division.  We  moved  out  from  Nashville 
on  Christmas.  A  party  of  us  had  gone  to  the  city  in 
the  morning  and  had  ordered  a  sumptuous  repast  at 
Bassett's  restaurant,  and  had  just  seated  ourselves  to 
-dispose  of  it  when  an  orderly  appeared  at  the  door 
saying  that  the  regiment  was  about  to  march.  We 
were  in  our  best  uniforms,  and  hurried  out,  hoping  to 
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£nd  time  to  change,  but  we  found  the  line  formed  and 
wagons  loaded.  My  striker  had  kept  out  my  sword, 
rubber-coat,  and  haversack,  with  three  days^  rations, 
and  with  this  equipment  I  started  on  the  campaign. 
Our  wagons  did  not  reach  us  again  for  ten  days,  and 
before  the  end  of  that  time  parched  com  had  become 
a  luxury.  We  moved  by  the  Franklin  Pike,  threaten- 
ing the  enemy^s  left  as  he  retired  to  the  line  of  Stone 
River ;  we  crossed  in  the  rear  of  McCook  to  our  place 
in  the  centre,  and  reached  the  Murfreesboro  Pike 
shortly  before  daylight  on  the  30th,  where  we  remained 
until  the  afternoon,  when  we  moved  up  and  bivouacked 
near  Rosecrans^  headquarters.  Soon  after  we  reached 
the  Pike.  Negley^s  regiments  began  to  move  out,  and 
one  of  them  had  reveille  just  as  we  were  lying  down. 
There  was  a  fife  and  some  snare-drums.  The  fif er  was 
an  artist:  he  played  Bonaparte's  march,  and  never 
shall  I  forget  the  piercing  melody  which  filled  the  air 
of  that  frosty  stai-lit  night ;  it  floated  out  away  above 
the  drums,  and  seemed  as  if  it  would  reach  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  We  all  sat  up  to  listen,  and  it  lingered  in 
our  ears  until,  tired,  cold,  and  hungry,  we  fell  asleep. 

Being  near  headquarters  and  acquainted  with  the 
staflE,  we  learned  the  result  of  operations  to  date,  and 
the  dispositions  made  for  the  battle,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  was  planned  with  the  precision  that  a  tailor 
fits  a  coat,  and  singularly  enough  was  the  exact  coun- 
terpart of  that  of  Bragg.  In  such  a  situation  the  ad- 
vantage would  naturally  lie  with  the  attacking  force, 
and  so  it  proved  in  this  case.  Bragg  opened,  and  our 
right,  the  pivot  on  which  our  army  was  to  swing,  was 
overwhelmed  early  in  the  day.    Our  left,  which  was  to 
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have  swept  all  before  it,  was  halted  and  then  depleted 
to  sustain  the  centre.  Eosecrans'  plan  was  overthrown 
in  almost  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  from  an  army- 
marching  to  victory  we  seemed  to  have  become  a  mass 
of  inextricable  confusion,  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
cut  off  from  our  communications  and  driven  from  the 
field.  Such,  briefly,  was  the  situation  when  the  Reg- 
ular Brigade,  which  up  to  this  time  had  been  held  in 
reserve,  was  ordered  to  the  front.  As  we  moved  in 
double  time  to  beyond  the  intersection  of  the  railway 
and  turnpike.  General  Thomas  went  up  to  Colonel 
Shepherd,  and,  pointing  to  the  cedars  on  the  right, 
from  which  were  streaming  the  broken  remnants  of 
McCook^s  Corps,  he  said,  "  Colonel  Shepherd,  put  your 
brigade  in  there,  and  for  God's  sake  keep  those  devils 
back  for  twenty  minutes."  We  formed  right  front 
into  line,  and  scarcely  had  McCook's  men  cleared  our 
front  than  the  Rebels  with  a  yell  were  upon  us.  Their 
yells  were  silenced  by  the  volley  of  musketry  which 
met  them  full  in  theii*  faces.  We  advanced  and  met 
another  line,  where  for  twenty  minutes  or  longer  we 
stood  and  fired  at  pistol  range,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  lines  in  our  rear  had  been  established  and  we 
were  withdrawn.  As  we  approached  our  new  line  I 
noticed  with  astonishment  the  change  that  had  taken 
place :  where  but  a  short  haK-hour  before  all  had  been 
dismay  and  confusion  order  now  reigned  supreme,  and 
the  eye  fell  upon  dark  hues  of  infantry  with  their  glis- 
tening muskets,  while  on  the  knoll  behind  were  the 
unfired  guns,  double-shotted  with  canister,  the  can- 
noneers in  place,  and  all  prepared  to  meet  the  enemy 
in  a  deadly  grapple,  on  the  result  of  which  hung  vic- 
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tory  or  defeat;  and  among  them  all  there  was  not  a 
soldier  who  did  not  know  that,  situated  as  we  were^ 
defeat  meant  almost  irretrievable  disaster.  As  we  en- 
tered our  lines  we  were  greeted  with  a  cheer,  and  we 
had  been  in  our  position  some  minutes  before  the 
Rebels  followed,  with  three  extended  lines;  and  in 
perfect  order  they  advanced,  the  western  sim  falling 
upon  the  faces,  while  the  dark  cedar  forest  behind 
them  formed  a  background  from  which  the  men,  their 
colors,  and  sloping  muskets  stood  out  in  high  relief, 
the  whole  making  a  picture  never  to  be  effaced  from 
the  minds  of  those  who,  with  set  faces  and  nerves  of 
steel,  were  watching  their  approach.  It  was  a  mo- 
ment in  which  the  blood  rushed  upon  the  heart,  which 
throbbed  as  if  to  burst  its  walls,  when  from  our  line 
burst  forth  a  flash  of  flame  and  smoke  and  roar.  In  a 
few  minutes  all  was  still,  the  smoke  cleared  away,  and 
we  saw  the  field  before  us  bare  of  Uf e,  as  if  swept  by 
a  hurricane.  The  enemy  had  disappeared,  but  not  for 
long.  Behind  the  curtain  of  the  cedar  thicket  their 
lines  were  re-formed,  and  again  and  again,  and  yet 
again,  they  came,  to  meet  the  same  reception  and  the 
same  repulse,  until  at  last,  disheartened,  they  came  no 
more.  The  Southern  wave  of  victory  broke  and  re- 
ceded at  the  foot  of  the  knoll  where  is  now  the  National 
Cemetery,  and  the  truthful  historian  of  the  battle  will 
write  that  it  was  saved  to  the  national  arms  by  the 
Segular  Brigade. 

The  tremendous  losses  which  they  sustained  in  the 
cedars  and  in  the  subsequent  assaults  broke  the  spirit 
of  the  Rebels;  and  had  the  results  of  the  battle  been  as 
marked  and  important  as  were  those  which  followed 
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Oettysbnrg,  the  events  I  have  so  hurriedly  sketched 
would  have  been  the  theme  of  song  and  story  so  long 
as  courage  and  constancy  excite  the  admiration  of 
men.  Certainly  no  greater  display  of  these  qualities 
was  ever  made  by  American  soldiery  than  was  wit- 
nessed in  that  angle  of  our  shattered  line. 

After  the  last  charge  had  been  repulsed  the  tension 
gave  way  and  a  ringing  cheer  burst  forth.  Suddenly 
a  gigantic  Beb  in  a  short  gray  jacket  jumped  from  the 
ground  and  ran  for  the  woods  in  the  rear.  A  few 
shots  were  fired  at  him,  and  he  feU;  some  cried, 
^^  Shame,  let  him  go  I  ^  Up  he  jumped  again,  again  to 
fall,  and  so  by  running  and  falling  he  reached  the 
woods  three  or  four  hundred  yards  away,  where,  paus- 
ing a  moment,  he  looked  over  his  shoulder,  and,  wav- 
ing his  cap  in  one  hand,  made  a  most  expressive  gest- 
ure with  the  other,  and  amid  the  cheers  and  laughter 
of  our  men  disappeared  in  the  darkness  of  the  cedar 
brakes. 

With  this,  which  may  be  called  the  anti-climax  of 
the  battle,  I  might  stop ;  but  if  your  jmtience  is  not 
exhausted  I  would  like  to  add  a  few  more  words.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  paper  I  stated  that  the  Eighteenth 
Infantry  was  a  fighting  regiment.  By  this  I  meant  no 
disparagement  to  any  other,  but  the  impression  pre- 
vails in  some  minds  that  the  regular  army  did  not  bear 
its  full  share  in  the  Rebellion,  and  I  wish  to,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  correct  this  mistake.  Fox  in  his  records 
of  regimental  losses  says  that  "  of  the  two  thousand  or 
more  infantry  regiments  in  the  Civil  War,  but  forty- 
five  lost  over  two  hundred  men  killed  and  died  of 
wounds  in  battle.^    On  this  list  the  Eighteenth  Infan- 
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try  stands  twenty-seventh,  with  a  loss  of  two  hundred 
and  eighteen.  Its  total  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
was  eight  hundred  and  fifty-four.  It  fought  in  front 
of  Corinth  and  at  Munf ordsville,  at  Champion  Hills  and 
Murf  reesboro,  at  Hooker's  Gap  and  Chickamaugua,  at 
Missionary  Ridge  and  Tunnel  HDl,  at  Besaea  and  New 
Hope  Church,  at  Kenesaw  twice,  and  Smyrna  Church, 
at  Eutaw  Springs,  Lick  Creek,  Jonesboro,  and  Atlanta ; 
yet  in  none  of  these  battles  did  its  loss  equal  that  at 
Murfreesboro,  where  out  of  six  hundred  and  three 
rank  and  file,  sixty  were  killed,  two  hundred  and 
twenty-four  wounded — a  total  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty-four,  or  forty-eight  per  cent.  Of  twenty-five 
oflScers,  fourteen  were  killed  and  wounded.  In  all  its 
history  it  never  failed  to  respond  when  duty  called, 
and  we  who  belonged  to  it  are  proud  of  its  record,  and 
proud  that  our  names  were  on  its  rolls. 
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BT  COLONEL  D.  C.  KEBB^ 

SIXTXENTH  ILUHOIS  DnrANTBY,  U.  8.  Y0LUKTXIB8. 

(Bead  June  10,  1890.) 


Companions,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — The  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  had  its  suggestion  in 
the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  its  inspiration  in 
the  mingled  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  grief  that 
marked  the  close  of  the  war  and  the  death  of  our 
martyr  President. 

Both  societies  were  military  in  their  origin,  each  fol- 
lowing upon  the  close  of  a  bloody  and  protracted  war, 
and  each  composed  of  officers  whose  honorable  service 
in  that  war  was  undisputed.  The  requisites  of  mem- 
bership are  the  same  in  both :  honorable  military  ser- 
vice in  the  past  and  honorable  standing  among  men 
at  the  present. 

The  primary  object  of  both  orders  was  the  same: 
to  keep  alive  the  memories  of  the  war,  and  by  social 
intercourse  to  cement  the  friendships  which  common 
danger  and  toil  and  suffering  had  created. 

The  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  with  Washington  its 
jQrst  president.  Gates  its  vice-president,  and  Knox  its 
secretary,  together  with  the  long  line  of  illustrious 
patriots  that  composed  its  membership,  has  passed 
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away;  it  served  well,  but  it  served  only  the  purposes 
of  its  origin.  It  never  advanced  beyond  the  joy  of 
comradeship  and  the  delights  of  reminiscence.  The 
Loyal  Legion,  which  still  lives,  has  widened  the  scope 
and  broadened  the  purpose  of  its  origin,  and  presents 
to-day  some  points  in  pleasing  contrast  to  its  great 
prototype. 

It  was  meet  that  the  members  of  the  Cincinnati 
should  exult,  for  they  triumphed  over  a  foreign  foe ; 
the  fraternal  character  of  our  strife  forbids  us  to  boast. 

Their  motto  was  the  personal  vaunt,  "Omnia  relin- 
quit  servare  rempublicam ; '^  ours,  as  you  will  see 
upon  the  emblem  we  wear  to-night,  is  the  impersonal 
sentiment,  "Lex  regit  arma  tuentur.^  Their  badge 
was  the  eagle;  ours  is  the  cross.  Theirs  was  the 
glory  of  a  nation  created ;  ours,  of  a  country  preserved. 
And  yet  not  alone  preserved;  the  deeper  lessons  of 
our  struggle  are  that  this  nation,  under  G^od,  should 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and,  as  Theodore  Parker 
expresses  it,  more  beautifully  even  than  Lincoln,  that 
a  government  of  all  the  people,  by  all  the  people,  and 
for  all  the  people,  should  not  perish  from  the  earth. 
The  War  of  the  Rebellion  established  and  imposed  on 
us  the  duty  of  inculcating  truths  which  our  forefathers 
realized  only  partially,  if  at  all: 

That  this  nation  shall  be  an  indestructible  Union 
composed  of  indestructible  States ;  that  the  flag  shall 
be  preserved  as  we  made  it  possible  to  preserve  it, 
with  a  star  for  every  State  and  a  State  for  every 
star.  And  one  thing  more :  that  while  we  cultivate  a 
spirit  of  friendship  and  forbearance  towards  our  South- 
em  brethren,  as  the  Loyal  Legion  has  always  done. 
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we  still  hold  one  truth  imperishable — ^that  our  cause 
was  eternally  right,  and  theirs  eternally  wrong. 

The  Loyal  Legion  lives  to-day  to  impress  upon  the 
age  these  lessons  of  patriotism,  and  to  hand  these 
principles  down  to  our  children.  It  may  be  asked 
why  this  cannot  as  well  be  done  by  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic.  No  one  shall  outstrip  me  in  affection 
and  r^ard  for  the  Grand  Army;  we  love  its  gather- 
ings, and  we  honor  its  purposes.  The  benevolent  work 
that  it  has  done  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  dead 
— ^and  is  doing  for  the  poor  and  disabled  of  the  living — 
is  beyond  all  praise ;  but  there  is  room  enough  in  this 
wide  land  for  us  both,  and  reasons  enough  why  both 
should  act  in  harmony. 

The  Loyal  Legion  is  cultivating  one  field,  at  leasts 
untouched  by  any  other  organization;  two  volumes 
have  already  been  published,  of  original  papers,  by 
members  of  this  Commandery,  giving  "  glimpses  of  the 
nation's  struggle.^  Other  commanderies  are  doing  the 
same,  and  a  library  of  these  books  will  prove  an  inval- 
uable acquisition  to  the  student  and  the  patriot  who 
seek  a  true  insight  into  the  vexed  problems  of  the  war^ 

In  conclusion,  the  very  name  of  our  order  contains 
an  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  war.  In  the  words 
of  another,  "  We  are  well  called  the  Military  Order  of 
the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States ;  for  out  of  the 
military  came  order,  and  because  a  legion  was  loyal^ 
we  have  these  United  States.** 
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BER  AND  OCTOBER,  1864. 

BT  BHEVET-MAJOB^ENEBAL  JOHN  B.  SANBOBN^ 

U.   8.   VOLUNTEKBS. 

(Bead  October  14,  1^^*) 

The  invasion  of  Missouri,  in  the  months  of  Septem- 
ber and  October,  1864,  by  a  Confederate  army  from 
Arkansas,  under  the  chief  command  of  Major-General 
Sterling  Price,  was  an  event  of  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion commonly  denominated  "  The  Price  Raid.^ 

Taking  place  at  a  time  when  public  attention  was 
attracted  to  other  quarters,  where  affairs  of  greater 
moment  were  in  progress,  and  occurring  in  a  field 
somewhat  remote  from  frequent  communication  with 
the  news  centres,  and  where  consequential  events  were 
unlooked  for,  the  real  character  of  this  enterprise  has 
been  generally  imperfectly  understood,  and  its  impor- 
tance greatly  underestimated.  The  objects  for  which 
the  expedition,  on  the  part  of  the  Confederates,  was 
undertaken  were,  at  the  time  and  under  the  circum- 
stances, of  much  importance  to  them  and  correspond- 
ingly of  great  danger  to  the  Union  cause.  The  cam- 
paign forced  upon  the  Federal  troops  by  the  invasion 
was  a  series  of  rapid  and  difficult  marches,  perilous 
undertakings,  daring  and  gallant  exploits,  hot  and 
deadly  fighting,  and  in  the  end  resulted  in  complete 
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success  to  the  Union  arms  and  great  advantage  to  the 
Union  cause.  To  describe  the  campaign  generally, 
and  to  narrate  some  of  its  incidents,  is  the  object  of 
this  paper. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  August  and  the 
first  part  of  the  month  of  September,  1864,  when  the 
plan  of  the  invasion  was  conceived  and  determined 
upon,  the  main  C!onfederate  armies  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi were  sadly  in  need  of  help  and  cooperation.  Lee 
was  staggering  at  Petersburg  imder  the  heavy  and  in- 
cessant blows  of  Grant ;  Atlanta  was,  as  Sherman  said, 
^^  ours,  and  fairly  won " ;  and  Hood  had  inaugurated 
his  offensive  campaign  to  the  rear  of  Sherman,  design- 
ing, as  he  avowed,  to  "push  for  the  Ohio'* — ^a  bold 
venture,  but  not  without  grounds  and  warrant,  and 
which  came  nearer  being  successful  than  is  commonly 
believed.  Thomas  had  been  left  to  "  look  after  Hood,** 
and  Thomas,  surveying  the  scene  with  his  clear,  cahn 
eyes,  had  annoimced  that  he  must  be  strengthened 
with  men  and  munitions  before  he  should  be  able  for 
the  task  set  him.  General  A.  J.  Smith's  Corps  from 
northern  Mississippi  was  ordered  to  reenf  orce  Thomas, 
and  these  were  all  the  troops  that  could  be  given  him. 
The  other  armies  had  enough  work  to  do  in  their  re- 
spective districts. 

The  Confederate  army  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  De- 
X>artment,  then  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Oeneral  E.  Kirby  Smith,  was  practically  inactive,  and 
had  been  so  for  some  time.  Davis,  in  August,  had 
ordered  Smith  to  cross  the  Mississippi,  where  and  as 
he  could,  and  to  come  with  the  greater  and  better  part 
of  his  army  to  Richmond  and  Petersburg  to  the  help 
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of  Lee;  but  it  was  impossible  to  obey  such  an  order. 
Understanding  the  general  situation  fairly  well.  Smith 
and  his  generals  believed  that  a  diversion  with  their 
forces — then  in  various  portions  of  Arkansas — ^if  made 
suddenly  in  Missouri,  would  employ  for  a  considera- 
ble time  thousands  of  Federal  soldiers  who  otherwise 
would  be  sent  to  Thomas,  and  thus  enable  Hood  to 
^*get  in  his  work.'* 

Moreover,  it  was  believed  that  the  presence  of  a 
well-organized  Confederate  army  in  Missouri  would 
arouse  the  Rebel  element  in  that  State,  bring  out 
swarms  of  recruits,  and  thus  enable  the  army  of  inva- 
sion  to  become  an  army  of  occupation — after  having 
picked  up  the  numerous  depots  of  supplies  scattered 
throughout  the  southern  and  central  portions  of  the 
State,  and  after  having  captured  the  arsenal  and  stores 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  known  to  be  without  adequate 
guard  and  protection.  The  movement,  too,  if  swift 
enough,  would  accomplish  the  capture  of  St.  Louis, 
long  enough  at  least  to  "loot**  it  of  all  the  invaders 
needed.  Jefferson  City,  the  capital  of  the  State,  could 
be — ^indeed,  must  be — ^taken,  and  the  inauguration  of 
the  alleged  Confederate  "  govemor,**  Hon.  Thomas  C. 
Reynolds,  performed  with  due  pomp  and  circumstance, 
as  became  his  state ! 

Once  fairly  within  Missouri,  the  invaders  meant  to 
secure  themselves  south  of  and  along  the  Missouri 
River,  with  their  eastern  outposts  near  Jefferson  City, 
and  a  line  of  communication  open  to  Arkansas  and 
the  Indian  Territory  by  way  of  the  Kansas  border.  It 
was  confidently  believed  that  by  the  assistance  of  the 
recruits  in  Missouri,  who  were  expected  to  flock  in  by 
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thousands,  the  army  would  be  entirely  able  to  main- 
tain itself  in  the  State  through  the  winter  against  any 
force  likely  to  be  sent  against  it  Much  reliance  was 
placed,  especially  by  Generals  Price  and  Marmaduke, 
upon  the  Bebel-sympathizing  secret  orders  of  the 
"  Knights  of  the  Gtolden  Circle,'*  "  American  Knights,'* 
or  "Sons  of  the  South,"  known  to  be  numerous  in 
Missouri,  and  said  to  be  longing  for  an  opportunity  to 
shake  off  the  "  Lincoln  despotism,"  under  which  they 
had  lived  so  long,  and  to  enroll  themselves  under  the 
banner  of  the  "Stars  and  Bars."  If,  however,  the 
main  object  of  the  invasion  should  fail,  a  vast  amount 
of  supplies  could  be  secured  during  the  progress  of 
the  invasion,  and  these  could  be  carried  away  into 
Arkansas  should  it  be  necessary  to  retreat,  and  the 
spoil  and  the  recruits  obtained  would  of  themselves 
amply  compensate  for  the  trouble  and  expense  in- 
curred. 

The  objects,  then,  to  be  accomplished  by  the  C!on- 
f ederate  government  were  fourfold,  and  in  the  order 
of  their  importance  were  as  follows : 

1st.  To  create  a  diversion  of  Federal  troops  from 
General  Thomas,  then  resisting  General  Hood's  ad- 
vance into  Tennessee,  and  thereby  enable  Hood  to 
overpower  this  Federal  army  and  drive  it  across  the 
Ohio  River,  and  thus  regain  what  had  been  lost  by  the 
Atlanta  campaign. 

2d.  To  destroy  the  supplies  accumulated  at  Kansas 
City,  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  Lawrence,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  capture  and  break  up  the  Federal  forces  on 
duty  in  Missouri  and  Kansas. 

3d.    To  recruit  the  Confederate  army  from  the  dis- 
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loyal  ranks  of  the  people  of  Missouri,  and  add  to  its 
numerical  strength  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  men, 
and  arm,  equip,  and  supply  them  from  the  ordnance, 
conunissary,  and  quartermaster  departments  of  the 
posts  and  places  captured. 

4th.  To  inaugurate  a  State  government  in  Missouri 
and  declare  it  to  be  one  of  the  States  of  the  Conf  eder« 
acy,  and  issue  bonds  and  do  other  acts  that  a  State 
government  lawfully  established  may  perform. 

The  duty  of  the  Federal  generals  was  to  thwart 
these  purposes  as  far  as  possible,  and  destroy  or  cap- 
ture the  Rebel  forces. 

At  this  time  Missouri  was  without  any  Federal  army 
proper,  and  with  but  compai-atively  few  troops,  which 
were  scattered  at  small  posts  through  the  State.  There 
were  not  above  five  thousand  regular  volunteers  in  the 
State,  of  all  arms. 

The  State  was  held  in  the  main  by  a  cavalry  organ- 
ization called  the  Missouri  State  Militia  (or  M.  S.  M.), 
consisting  of  fourteen  regiments  armed,  equipped, 
and  paid  by  the  Federal  government,  but  not  liable  for 
service  outside  of  the  State.  There  was  also  the  En- 
rolled Missouri  Militia  (or  E.  M.  M.),  composed  of  the 
able-bodied  male  citizens  of  the  State,  liable  to  mili- 
tary duty;  but  this  organization,  which  was  wholly  in 
the  State  service,  was  only  called  to  duty  in  emergen- 
cies and  for  brief  periods — except  that  from  the  entire 
number,  some  fifty  thousand,  four  regiments  had  been 
detailed  for  continual  service,  which  were  termed  the 
Provisional  Militia  (or  P.  M.  M.).  Nearly  all  of  the 
miUtary  posts  of  the  State  were  garrisoned  by  the 
M.  S.  M.  or  the  P.  M.  M. 
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General  Bosecrans  had  been  for  some  time  the  com- 
mander of  this  department,  and  the  State  having  been 
practically  depleted  of  troops,  he  obtained  permission 
from  the  War  Department  to  raise  new  volunteers  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  Under  this  per- 
mission about  ten  regiments,  complete  and  incomplete, 
of  one-year  volunteer  infantry,  had  been  organized  in 
July  and  August,  but  were  practically  not  in  service, 
being  in  camps  of  instruction  in  various  parts  of  the 
State.  Crops  had  been  fairly  good  that  year,  the  har- 
vest had  been  gathered,  the  com  was  ripening,  and 
the  opportunities  for  a  raid  were  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired. I  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  the 
Rebel  plans  and  purposes  as  they  appeared  then,  and 
have  been  detailed  since  the  war  by  certain  ex-Confed- 
erate generals,  and  in  referring  to  the  situation,  in 
order  that  the  incidents  of  the  campaign  may  be  better 
understood. 

As  soon  as  the  expedition  to  Missouri  was  deter- 
mined upon  by  General  Kirby  Smith,  whose  head- 
quarters were  at  Washington,  Ark.,  he  set  about  find- 
ing a  proper  oflScer  to  lead  it.  It  was  settled  that  the 
force  should  be  composed  of  cavalry  and  artillery ;  for 
obvious  reasons  infantry  was  not  wanted.  General  S. 
B.  Buckner  was  first  offered  the  command,  but  declined 
it  on  account  of  his  unwillingness  to  lead  cavalry. 
Generals  Marmaduke  and  Shelby,  both  Missourians, 
and  both  very  dashing  and  plucky  officers,  were  con- 
sidered too  young  to  be  placed  over  the  officers  who 
would  of  necessity  command  the  divisions  and  bri- 
gades of  the  invading  army,  and  at  last  General  Price 
was  selected.    The  chief  reason  for  this  selection  was 
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the  supposed  influence  of  General  Price  in  Missouri 
and  the  popularity  of  his  name*  "  Old  Pap,**  as  Gen- 
eral Price  was  familiarly  known,  was  unquestionably 
very  popular  with  the  Rebel  masses,  and  he  was— or 
rather  had  been — a  very  capable  soldier ;  but  he  was 
growing  old  and  corpulent,  was  ahnost  incajmble  of 
horseback  exercise,  and  a  younger  and  more  active 
commander  might  upon  the  whole  have  served  Gen- 
eral Smith  better. 

A  little  time  was  spent  in  selecting  the  route.  It 
was  proposed  to  enter  the  State  at  the  southwest  cor- 
ner,  pass  rapidly  up  the  Kansas  line  to  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, seize  that  post,  and  then  turn  eastward  into 
Missouri ;  but  (General  Marmaduke  has  left  on  record 
the  statement  that  one  reason  for  the  rejection  of  this 
route  was  this :  "  That  the  southwestern  comer,  which 
was  in  the  district  conmianded  by  (General  John  B. 
Sanborn,  with  headquarters  at  Springfield,  was  well 
guarded,  and  there  would  be  some  hard  and  very  stub- 
bom  fighting  before  the  gates  could  be  entered,  and 
this  might  occasion  a  fatal  delay.'' 

It  was  my  judgment  then,  and  has  ever  since  been, 
that  it  was  better  military  strategy  to  enter  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  the  State.  In  this  movement,  St. 
Louis,  Pilot  Knob,  Bolla,  and  other  points  accessible 
by  railroad  would  be  threatened,  and  larger  forces 
drawn  at  once  away  from  General  Thomas,  which 
would  at  once  be  passed  by  this  mounted  force  and 
thrown  to  the  rear  to  pursue  for  days  without  result; 
while  an  invasion  from  the  southwest  would  meet  with 
strong  resistance  from  the  start,  and  the  Federal 
forces,  if  defeated  in  the  first  engagements,  would  fall 
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back  upon  constantly  accumulating  reserves,  until 
strong  enough  to  deal  a  stunning  and  overwhelming 
blow  that  would  prevent  the  escape  of  the  Rebel  army 
from  the  State  at  alL 

It  was  the  impression  of  General  Bosecrans  that  my 
district  and  command  would  be  first  attacked.  About 
ten  thousand  men  of  all  classes  and  arms — ^by  calling 
out  the  militia — ^would  have  been  available  in  action, 
and  this  gave  some  assurance  of  a  successful  resistance. 
The  losses  on  both  sides  would  have  been  serious.  The 
days  that  the  Rebel  army  remained  at  Batesville  were 
days  of  anziety  to  us,  as  all  scouts  brought  back  the 
same  word,  that  when  the  next  movement  would  be 
made  it  would  be  upon  Springfield  by  forced  marches. 
At  Springfield  everything  was  ready  for  action.  It 
was  finally  concluded  to  enter  at  the  southeast  comer, 
move  rapidly  to  and  up  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad 
towards  St.  Louis,  further  movements  to  be  decided 
by  circumstances. 

The  army  of  invasion  concentrated  first  at  Tulip, 
Dallas  County,  Ark.,  on  the  30th  of  August,  1864. 
Afterwards,  on  the  16th  of  September,  there  was  an- 
other concentration  at  Batesville,  Ark.  When  the 
force  had  been  finally  organized  at  Batesville,  it  was 
composed  of  three  divisions,  two  of  Missourians  and 
one  of  Arkansans.  The  Arkansas  troops  formed  the 
first  division,  composed  of  Cabell's,  Slemmon's,  Dob- 
bins's,  and  McCray's  brigades,  about  five  thousand 
strong,  with  four  pieces  of  artillery,  and  commanded 
by  Major-General  James  F.  Fagan.  The  second  divi- 
sion was  commanded  by  Major-Gteneral  John  S.  Mar- 
maduke,  and  composed  of  the  brigades  of  General 
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John  B.  Clark,  Junior  (recently  Clerk  of  the  U.  S. 
House  of  Representatives),  General  M.  Jeff.  Thompson, 
and  Colonel  Thomas  W.  Freeman,  and  a  four-gun 
battery — ^in  all  about  four  thousand  men.  The  third 
division  was  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  J.  Q. 
Shelby,  and  consisted  of  two  brigades  commanded  by 
Colonels  David  Shanks  and  S.  D.  Jackman,  with  Col- 
linses four-gun  battery — ^in  all  about  three  thousand. 
Thus  the  total  strength  of  the  Confederates,  at  the  time 
of  the  concentration  at  Batesville,  was  about  twelve 
thousand  men  and  twelve  pieces  of  artillery.  This 
force  was,  however,  rapidly  increased  as  the  invasion 
progressed  into  Missouri,  until  finally  the  army  num- 
bered about  twenty  thousand  armed  men,  with  about 
irwo  thousand  unarmed  recruits.  From  Batesville  the 
army  moved  to  Pocahontas,  near  the  Missouri  line. 
Here  four  days  were  spent  in  shoeing  mules  and 
horses,  repairing  wagons,  issuing  ammunition,  and 
arranging  everything  necessary. 

On  the  20th  of  September  the  army  started  from 
Pocahontas,  Shelby's  Division  on  the  extreme  left, 
Marmaduke's  on  the  right,  and  Fagan,  with  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, in  the  centre.  With  General  Shelby's 
staff,  as  a  volunteer  aide,  was  the  Confederate  "  gov- 
ernor*' of  Missoiui,  Hon.  Thomas  C.  Reynolds.  The 
advance  was  somewhat  slow,  but  sufficiently  rapid  to 
enable  the  invaders  to  capture  the  towns  in  south- 
eastern Missouri  as  fast  as  they  came  to  them.  Doni- 
phan, Patterson,  Fredericktown,  Farmington,  and 
other  towns  in  the  southeast  were  taken,  and  their 
garrisons,  consisting  of  small  detachments  of  militia, 
•either  driven  off  or  made  prisoners.    The  Iron  Moun- 
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tain  Railroad  was  attacked,  and  portions  of  it  de- 
stroyed. Shelby  took  Potosi,  with  its  garrison  of 
seventy-five  men. 

On  the  26th  Ironton  and  Pilot  Knob  were  invested. 
Here  was  a  Federal  force  of  twelve  hundred,  under 
General  Thomas  Ewing,  who  had  been  sent  to  the 
place  by  General  Bosecrans.  At  Pilot  Knob,  also, 
there  was  a  small  fort  called  Fort  Davidson,  in  which 
there  were  some  heavy  guns.  On  the  27th  Ewing^ 
sustained  a  terrific  assault  from  portions  of  Fagan'& 
and  Marmaduke's  Divisions,  which  advanced  against 
the  fort  on  foot,  supported  by  a  brisk  artillery  fire 
from  their  own  batteries  on  commanding  situations. 
Two  assaults  were  made,  both  of  which  were  repulsed^ 
That  night  Ewing  spiked  his  guns,  destroyed  his  mag- 
azine and  supplies,  and  finding  his  chosen  line  of 
retreat  northward,  by  way  of  Potosi,  blocked,  he  re- 
treated westward  towards  BoUa,  where  (General  John 
McNeil  was  in  command  with  a  small  brigade  of  M.  S. 
M.  and  the  Seventeenth  Illinois  Cavalry.  In  the  fight- 
ing about  Pilot  Knob  the  Confederates  lost  about  three 
hundred  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  three  days'' 
time.  Ewing  lost  twenty-eight  killed  and  about  sixtjr 
wounded.  The  Confederates  were  able  to  replace  the^ 
men  they  lost  by  the  accession  of  about  five  hundred 
recruits,  which  they  received  at  Pilot  Knob.  By  this 
attack  (General  Price  had  demonstrated  the  formidable 
character  of  his  movement,  and  really  secured  the  first 
great  object  of  his  campaign — ^the  diversion  of  Federal 
troops  from  General  Thomas. 

On  his  retreat  Ewing  had  about  one  thousand  in- 
fantry and  a  field-battery.    Accompanying  him  was- 
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Colonel  Thomas  C.  Fletcher,  the  Bepublican  candidate 
for  governor  in  the  campaign  then  pending,  and  whose 
person  the  Confederates  were  anxious  to  secure.  Some 
miles  out  from  Pilot  Knob,  Ewing  turned  sharply  to 
the  north,  and  pushing  on  struck  the  southwestern 
branch  of  the  Pacific  Eailway  at  Harrison  station, 
where  he  seized  and  extended  some  temporary  breast- 
works which  had  been  constructed  by  the  militia,  and 
prepared  to  fight  until  reenf orced.  He  had  marched 
sixty  miles  in  thirty-six  hours,  his  men  were  well-nigh 
exhausted,  and  his  command  was  encumbered  by  a 
host  of  Union  refugees,  white  and  black.  He  had  been 
pursued  by  Marmaduke  and  Shelby,  but  his  route, 
through  a  semi- Alpine  country,  had  been  mainly  along 
a  high  ridge,  where  the  enemy  could  not  flank  him, 
and  he  had  easily  repelled  every  assault  on  his  rear. 
At  Harrison  he  was  again  attacked  by  Shelby,  but 
after  an  investment  of  thirty  hours  the  Confederates 
withdrew,  and  the  Seventeenth  Illinois  Cavahy,  under 
Colonel  John  L.  Beveridge — since  Governor  of  Illinois 
— sent  by  me  from  Rolla,  came  to  his  relief.  Shelby 
having  gone  towards  St.  Louis,  Ewing  and  Beveridge 
marched  to  Rolla,  then  the  terminus  of  the  railroad. 
The  Confederates  were  now  well  up  in  the  vicinity  of 
St.  Louis.  Their  extreme  advance  was  within  sight  of 
the  spires  of  the  city. 

In  the  meantime  our  forces  had  not  been  idle  and 
inactive.  General  Bosecrans  had  apprehended  an  in- 
vasion for  some  time.  The  "Knights  of  the  Golden 
Circle '^  in  Missouri  had  given  him  perhaps  an  undue 
amount  of  anxiety  and  concern,  and  he  had  arrested 
and  imprisoned  a  number  of  them,  including  the  Bel- 
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gian  consul  at  St  Louis,  who  was  said  to  be  the 
"  grand  mogul  **  of  the  order  in  the  State.  The  move- 
ments of  these  gentry  and  the  frequent  unguarded 
declaration  of  Rebel  women  to  their  Union  neighbors 
that  "  our  time  will  soon  come,**  and  the  sudden  warm- 
ing into  life  of  the  entire  Rebel  element  of  the  State, 
had  made  Bosecrans  anxious  and  suspicious,  and  his 
spies  had  scented  the  real  danger. 

On  the  3d  of  September  Gteneral  C.  C.  Washburn,  at 
Memphis,  sounded  the  alarm  to  Bosecrans  by  informa- 
tion that  the  force  under  Shelby,  at  Batesville,  Ark., 
was  about  to  be  joined  by  another,  under  GFeneral 
Price,  for  the  invasion  of  Missouri.  On  the  6th  Gen- 
eral A.  J.  Smith,  passing  Cairo  with  a  division  of  in- 
fantry, on  the  way  to  General  Sherman,  Bosecrans 
telegraphed  General  Halleck  the  state  of  a£Eairs,  re- 
questing orders  for  Smith's  Division  to  halt  at  Cairo 
and  wait  until  the  designs  of  the  enemy  could  be 
ascertained.  On  the  9th  Smith  was  ordered  by  Hal- 
leck to  operate  against  Price,  but  deeming  it  impracti- 
cable to  penetrate  a  hxmdred  or  more  miles  into  the 
interior  of  Arkansas  or  Missomi  with  a  small  column 
of  infantry  in  pursuit  of  a  large  force  of  cavalry,  whose 
exact  whereabouts  and  intentions  were  still  xmknown, 
he  decided  to  move  his  command  by  water  to  a  point 
near  St.  Louis,  from  whence  he  could  readily  move  by 
rail  or  river,  and  await  Price's  movements.  Accord- 
ingly he  came  up  the  river  to  near  St.  Louis,  and  on 
the  26th  of  September,  while  the  battle  of  Pilot  Knob 
was  in  progress,  Bosecrans  sent  him,  with  two  bri- 
gades, to  a  point  on  the  Iron  Moxmtain  Bailroad,  direct- 
ing him  to  proceed  as  far  towards  Pilot  Knob  as  com- 
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patible  with  a  certainty  that  the  enemy  would  not  get 
between  him  and  St.  Louis.  On  the  28th,  when  in- 
formation of  Ewing^s  fight  at  and  retreat  from  Pilot 
Knob  had  reached  him,  General  Smith  being  already 
confronted  by  Shelby's  Bebel  division,  which  was  mov- 
ing to  his  west  and  north,  apparently  to  cut  him  off, 
withdrew  from  De  Soto,  and  moved  to  the  north  bank 
of  the  Maramec  Biver,  within  ten  or  fifteen  miles  of 
St.  Louis. 

General  Washburn  had  sent  General  Joe  Mower's 
Division,  of  Smith's  Corps,  and  Winslow's  Brigade  of 
cavalry  across  the  Mississippi  into  Arkansas  in  pur- 
suit of  Price,  and  this  force  made  a  long,  stern  chase, 
toilsome  and  arduous,  after  the  Bebel  column,  being 
all  the  time  several  days'  march  in  the  rear,  until  at 
last,  worn  out  and  disgusted,  Mower  turned  eastward, 
and  reached  the  Mississippi  at  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo., 
where  his  command  took  steamboats  and  came  to  St. 
Louis  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  October. 

Meanwhile,  General  Bosecrans,  at  St.  Lotus,  had 
been  making  all  possible  preparations  to  meet  and  re- 
sist the  enemy.  When  the  invasion  began  he  had  only 
about  six  thousand  five  hundred  mounted  men  in  the 
department,  and  these  were  scattered  over  a  country 
four  hundred  miles  in  length  by  three  hundred  in 
breadth.  The  militia  in  service  in  central  and  northern 
Missouri  were  kept  busy  at  home;  for  just  before 
General  Price  left  Arkansas  he  sent  couriers  to  the 
numerous  Bebel  guerrilla  bands  along  the  Missouri 
Biver,  notifying  them  of  his  approach,  and  instructing 
them  to  cross  the  river,  to  harass  the  country,  and  by 
every  means  possible  to  keep  the  Union  troops  actively 
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employed  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  It  is  a  fact 
that  though  the  Confederate  leaders  in  the  Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Department  pretended  to  deprecate  gaerrilla 
warfare,  and  refused  to  furnish  regular  commissions 
to  the  leaders  of  the  numerous  bands  of  guerrillas  and 
bush-whackers  in  Missouri,  yet  they  looked  upon  them 
as  auxiliaries,  and  xmiformly  availed  themselves  of 
their  services  whenever  the  occasion  was  presented. 

Soon  after  the  receipt  of  Price's  instructions,  the 
guerrillas  and  bush-whackers  were  swarming  in  the 
counties  along  the  north  side  of  the  Missouri,  under 
the  leadership  of  Quantrill,  Bill  Anderson,  George 
Todd,  John  ThraiUdll,  and  other  noted  and  infamous 
chieftains.  The  county-seats  of  four  counties  were 
attacked ;  there  were  dozens  of  sharp  skirmishes,  and 
innumerable  atrocities  were  perpetrated.  The  guer- 
rillas were  splendidly  mounted,  and  went  armed  to  the 
teeth  and  fought  to  the  death.  On  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember, when  the  battle  of  Pilot  Enob  was  in  progress^ 
four  hundred  of  these  miscreants,  led  by  Todd,  Thrail- 
kill,  and  Anderson,  captured  the  village  of  CentraUa, 
on  the  North  Missouri  Railroad,  eighty  miles  north- 
west of  St.  LouiQ,  took  from  a  train  twenty-three  sick 
and  furloughed  Federal  soldiers,  robbed  the  express 
and  mail  car  and  all  the  passengers,  burned  the  train, 
and  inhumanly  murdered  the  prisoners.  The  same 
day  this  force  was  attacked  two  miles  from  Centralia 
by  a  force  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  men  belonging 
to  the  Thirty-ninth  Missouri  Infantry — one  of  the  new 
regiments  then  organizing — ^and  in  the  fight  that  en- 
sued one  hundred  and  twenty-three  Federals  of  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty-five,  including  the  commander, 
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a  Major  Johnson,  were  killed,  while  the  guerrillas  lost 
but  four.  The  guerrillas  asked  no  quarter  and  gave 
none,  and  they  frequently  scalped  and  otherwise  muti- 
lated the  bodies  of  their  victims.  Often  they  rode 
about  with  human  scalps  dangling  fi*om  the  headstaUs 
of  their  bridles,  and,  it  was  said,  with  human  heads 
swinging  by  the  hair  from  the  pommels  of  their  sad- 
dles. 

After  the  Bebels  had  passed  Pilot  Knob,  the  city  of 
St.  Louis  was  in  great  danger.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
80  much  guerrilla  work  was  going  on  in  central  and 
northern  Missouri,  General  Eosecrans  could  not  expect 
much  help  from  that  quarter  for  the  defence  of  the 
city.  But  when  the  Confederates  had  reached  Frank- 
Hn  (now  called  Pacific),  thirty-five  miles  west  of  St. 
Louis,  Eosecrans  had  concentrated  within  his  defences 
about  fifteen  hundred  volunteers  from  various  reg- 
iments— chiefly  recruits — ^five  regiments  of  Illinois 
**  hundred-day  men,'*  and  about  seven  thousand  of  the 
Enrolled  Militia  of  the  city,  while  General  A.  J.  Smith, 
with  four  thousand  five  hundred  men,  was  in  support- 
ing distance,  only  a  few  miles  away.  It  was  reported 
to  the  Confederates  that  Eosecrans  had  twenty-five 
thousand  men,  behind  breastworks,  with  plenty  of 
artillery.  This  gave  further  assurance  that  troops  in 
large  numbers  had  been  diverted  and  drawn  from 
other  fields,  and  that  the  proper  movement  now  was 
to  throw  the  invading  army  between  this  force  and  the 
forces  west.  Hence  all  idea  of  attack  was  abandoned, 
and  the  Eebel  army  moved  rapidly  towards  Jefferson 
City. 

For  nearly  a  year  previous  to  these  events  I  had 
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been  in  command  of  the  District  of  Southwest  Mis- 
souri, with  my  headquarters  at  Springfield,  in  Greene 
County,  which  had  long  been  the  principal  depot  of 
supplies  for  the  army  of  the  frontier.  Early  in  Sep- 
tember I  had  learned  of  the  invasion,  and  General 
Bosecrans  had  instructed  me  to  place  the  trains  and 
public  property  under  the  protection  of  the  fortifica- 
tions at  Springfield ;  to  put  the  forts  in  the  best  possi- 
ble condition  for  defence,  using  every  foot  and  dis- 
mounted cavahy  soldier,  together  with  the  local  militia 
and  citizens,  to  the  best  advantage ;  and  to  watch  the 
appearance  of  the  enemy  in  my  district,  and  report  the 
earliest  indications  of  the  direction  of  the  coming 
storm.  These  instructions  were  carried  out  as  fully 
as  possible.  I  was  authorized  to  and  did  call  into  ac- 
tive service  the  entire  Enrolled  Missouri  Militia  in  the 
district. 

On  the  25th  of  September  General  Bosecrans  ordered 
me  to  move  to  BoUa  with  all  of  my  mounted  force — 
the  prospective  route  of  the  enemy  having  now  been 
somewhat  definitely  determined  upon  by  him  and  un- 
derstood by  us — in  the  same  despatch  cautioning  me 
against  an  attack  at  or  near  Waynesville.  I  set  out 
within  a  few  hours,  taking  with  me  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Sixth  and  Eighth  Regiments  of  Missouri  State 
Militia  Cavalry,  or  M.  S.  M.,  the  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Provisional  Regiments  of  the  Enrolled  Militia,  or  P.  M. 
M.,  which  latter  regiments  in  a  short  time  thereafter 
became  respectively  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Regi- 
ments of  Missouri  Cavalry  Volunteers ;  and  also  the 
Second  Arkansas  Cavalry  Volunteers.  All  these  troops 
were  residents  of  southwestern  Missouri  and  northern 
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Arkansas,  and  many  of  them  had  seen  service,  either 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  in  the  Bebel  armies.  The 
Second  Arkansas  was  composed  very  largely  of  "Moun- 
tain Boomers,**  as  the  Confederates  were  wont  to  term 
the  Unionists  of  the  Ozark  Mountains,  and  their  colo- 
nel was  John  E.  Phelps  of  Springfield,  a  very  gallant 
and  dashing  young  officer,  a  son  of  Hon.  John  S.  Phelps, 
who  for  eighteen  years  represented  the  Southwest 
Missouri  District  in  Congress,  and  who  was  a  leading 
Union  man  of  his  section,  commanded  a  Union  regi- 
ment for  a  time  during  the  war,  and  subsequently, 
from  1876  to  1880,  was  Governor  of  Missouri.  The 
men  of  this  regiment  were  rather  rough  and  unpol- 
ished, but  were  brave  to  recklessness,  and  indeed,  my 
entire  command  was  composed  of  splendid  fighters, 
many  of  whom  had  personal  wrongs  and  injuries  to 
redress  upon  the  Confederates. 

I  left  behind  me  to  garrison  the  posts  of  my  district 
a  few  special  details  from  the  above-named  regiments, 
and  the  Enrolled  MiUtia,  which  latter  organization  I 
had  called  out  for  the  purpose.  The  loyal  people  of 
Springfield,  although  they  were  by  this  time  accus- 
tomed to  the  alarms  and  the  varied  fortunes  of  war, 
were  much  disturbed  at  the  prospect  and  loath  to  see 
me  and  my  troops  leave  them.  When  I  returned  they 
gave  to  me  and  my  command  a  splendid  reception  and 
ovation,  of  which  I  presimie  I  was  as  proud  as  CsBsar 
ever  was  on  returning  to  Rome  after  his  most  success- 
ful campaigns  and  conquests  in  Trans-Alpine  GauL 

I  marched  rapidly  to  Bolla  over  the  "  wire  road,**  as 
the  road  along  which  the  telegraph  ran  was  called.  The 
distance  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles,  and 
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was  compassed  in  a  little  more  than  two  days.  At 
BoUa  I  joined  General  McNeil,  about  10  o'clock  aji., 
September  28,  this  being  the  first  union  of  troops  from 
the  West ;  and  by  virtue  of  my  seniority  I  assumed 
command  of  our  united  forces.  It  was  expected  that 
Bolla  would  be  attacked  for  its  supplies  by  the  com- 
bined Bebel  force,  and  the  place  was  put  in  a  state  of 
defence,  and  the  troops  stood  constantly  to  arms  xmtil 
our  scouts  reported  that  the  army  had  moved  east  from 
Harrison.  At  that  time,  as  I  have  said,  RoUa  was  the 
terminus  of  the  southwest  branch  of  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road, and  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  We 
did  not  mean  to  abandon  it  or  give  it  up  until  it  was 
wrested  from  us.  I  kept  my  forces  together  and  well 
in  hand.  When  Ewing,  as  before  narrated,  had,  after 
his  battle  at  Pilot  Knob,  reached  the  railroad  at  Harri- 
son station  and  was  again  engaged,  I  sent  him  but  one 
regiment  (the  Seventeenth  Illinois  Cavalry),  but  I  was 
within  supporting  distance  practically,  and  this  was 
enough.  Ewing  and  Fletcher  came  into  Bolla  on  the 
evening  of  September  29,  tired  and  weary,  and  with 
most  decided  opinions  as  to  the  formidable  character 
of  the  invasion  and  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
generally. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  September  it  was 
known  that  the  Confederates  had  abandoned  their 
meditated  attack  on  St.  Louis,  and  had  turned  west- 
ward and  were  in  full  march  for  Jefferson  City.  There- 
upon I  marched  with  my  own  and  McNeiPs  Brigade 
for  that  point,  distant  about  seventy-five  miles  north- 
west of  Bolla.  Price  was  marching  up  the  Missouri, 
along  the  Pacific  Bailroad,  and  his  line  of  march  from 
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Pranklin — the  point  where  he  had  turned  from  St. 
Xionis — ^to  Jefferson  was  longer  than  mine ;  but  he  had 
two  days'  start  of  me,  and  I  had  to  move  rapidly  to 
beat  him  in  the  race.  My  route  was  over  a  broken, 
43emi-mountainous  region,  thinly  inhabited,  and  with 
wretched  roads. 

As  I  neared  the  Osage  River,  at  Castle  Rock,  a  few 
miles  from  the  capital,  a  colunm  of  the  enemy  was 
43een  advancing  over  the  hills  on  a  parallel  route. 
Hastening  forward,  I  reacherd  the  goal  with  not  an 
hour  to  spare.  And  this  brought  together  three  bri- 
:gades  of  cavalry  on  October  3  at  Jefferson  City,  or,  if 
General  Fisk's  force  is  counted,  four  brigades. 

General  E.  B.  Brown,  of  the  Missouri  Militia,  had 
been  in  command  at  Jefferson  City,  with  an  inconsid- 
'Crable  force,  and  General  Bosecrans  had  ordered  to  his 
■assistance,  from  the  north  side  of  the  river.  General  C. 
B.  Fisk,  who  had  arrived  about  the  4th  of  October  with 
A  few  hundred  men.  General  Brown  had  called  out 
the  three  companies  of  the  "  Citizens'  Guard,''  of  Jeffer- 
43on  City,  and  all  the  able-bodied  men,  white  and  black, 
residing  or  found  in  the  city  were  set  to  work  digging 
rifle-pits  and  building  or  completing  fortifications.  On 
my  arrival  the  command  of  the  post  was  turned  over 
to  me.  The  Confederates  were  at  the  door,  very  numer- 
ous, very  strong,  and  very  eager  and  confident.  They 
had  swept  up  the  river  from  Franklin,  canying  all 
before  them.  On  the  5th  of  October  General  Marma- 
duke  had  taken  the  German  town  of  Hermann,  on  the 
Missouri,  burned  the  railroad  bridge  over  the  Gascon- 
ade River,  and  captured  a  train  laden  principally  with 
iurms  and  ammunition  destined  for  the  defenders  of 
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the  bridge.  Squads  of  recruits  had  joined  them  hourly^ 
and  at  Union,  the  county-seat  of  Franklin  County^ 
there  had  come  in  a  full  raiment  of  mounted  men, 
commanded  by  Colonel  A.  W.  Slayback,  who  a  few 
years  since  was  killed  in  the  office  of  the  St.  Louia 
Post-Despatch  by  the  present  editor  of  the  New  York 
World. 

At  the  Osage  Biver,  then  low  and  fordable,  a  few 
miles  east  of  Jeflferson  City,  they  were  met  by  some  de- 
tachments of  our  troops  sent  out  by  General  Brown, 
and  there  had  been  some  sharp  fighting.  The  ball 
opened  on  the  5th  of  October  at  Prince's  Ford,  where 
the  main  road  from  St.  Louis  to  Jefferson  crossed  the 
Osage,  and  at  Castle  Bock,  four  miles  above  where 
I  had  crossed.  Our  forces  at  these  fords  consisted  of 
a  battalion  of  the  First  M.  S.  M.,  under  Major  Alex- 
ander W.  Mullins,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
Eighth  M.  S.  M.,  and  the  Seventh  M.  S.  M.,  under  Colo- 
nel John  F.  Philips,  now  U.  S.  District  Judge  for  the 
Western  District  of  Missouri.  The  troops  on  the  Con- 
federate side  were  of  Shelby's  Division.  The  Union 
forces  were  driven  back,  though  with  considerable  loss^ 
to  the  enemy,  among  whose  severely  wounded  at 
Prince's  Ford  was  the  commander  of  Shelby's  leading 
brigade,  Colonel  David  Shanks,  who  fell  a  prisoner 
into  our  hands.  The  Confederates  pushed  back  our 
troops  at  Castle  Bock  without  much  difficulty,  and 
Colonel  Philips  retired  with  his  command  about  four 
miles,  to  near  Jefferson,  the  enemy  following  slowly, 
so  as  to  allow  his  forces  time  to  come  up  for  the  con- 
templated attack  on  the  capital.  Shelby's  Division 
went  into  camp  in  line  of  battle  six  miles  from  town,. 
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and  Gteneral  Price  liimself,  with  the  reserve,  came  up 
during  the  night. 

Gteneral  Fisk  was  senior  in  rank,  but  he  said  to  me 
that  he  had  never  been  under  fire,  and  should  depend 
wholly  upon  me  for  everything.  So,  as  the  commander 
of  the  post  and  the  forces  at  Jefferson  City,  my  posi- 
tion was  one  of  grave  rei^ponsibility.  I  did  not  have 
under  me  more  than  six  thousand  men,  ^^  horse,  foot,, 
and  dragoons,''  volunteers,  militia,  and  citizens,  while 
the  enemy  numbered  fully  sixteen  thousand  men.  But 
I  had  the  advantage  of  some  fairly  good  fortifications, 
plenty  of  ammunition,  men  in  whose  fighting  qualities 
I  had  confidence,  and  I  determined  that  Jefferson  City 
should  not  be  reentered  imtU  my  command  had  been 
faii'ly  and  utterly  whipped.  The  Missouri  Eiver  was 
at  my  back,  and  I  could  not  well  have  retreated  if  I 
had  even  entertained  the  thought.  The  appeals  of 
women  and  non-combatants  to  me  to  surrender  with- 
out a  fight  and  save  all  of  our  lives  as  well  as  the  town 
were  most  touching,  but  could  not  be  heeded ! 

Everything  was  therefore  put  in  order  as  well  as 
might  be  for  the  expected  encounter,  and  I  may  say 
without  boasting  that  I  somewhat  relished  the  pros- 
pect. Generals  Fisk,  McNeil,  and  Brown  gave  me  the 
fullest  sympathy  and  cooperation,  and  all  the  men 
seemed  eager  for  the  fray.  There  had  arrived  on  the 
5th,  from  the  north  side  of  the  river,  a  regiment  of 
newly  recruited  infantry  volunteers — ^the  Forty-first 
Missouri,  I  think — ^mostly  from  Pike  and  Lincoln 
Counties.  The  colonel  of  this  regiment,  D.  P.  Dyer, 
then  a  smooth-faced,  fresh-looking  young  lawyer,  "  all 
the  way  from  Pike,**  came  to  me  and  very  frankly  said, 
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^*  General,  I  have  here  a  regiment  of  raw  recruits,  all 
^een  in  the  tactics,  but  all  fine  shots  and  good  fighters. 
They  have  never  been  on  battalion  di-ill,  but  they  will 
obey  orders  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  and  they 
will  fight  to  the  last  before  they  will  run.  Now,  I  want 
you  to  overlook  our  ignorance  and  awkwardness,  and 
in  the  fight  put  us  where  you  think  we  will  do  the 
most  good,  either  in  the  front  or  in  the  rear,  and  we 
will  do  our  very  best  for  you.**  I  designated  a  position 
in  one  of  the  outer  trenches  for  the  regiment,  and  when 
the  Colonel  left  he  said,  "  Now,  Gteneral,  when  this  fight 
is  over,  you  will  find  us  right  there,  dead  or  alivCj  un- 
less you  order  us  away.**  Colonel  Dyer  has  since  rep- 
resented his  district  in  Congress,  and  is  now  a  promi- 
nent lawyer  of  St.  Louis. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixth  skirmishing  was  re- 
sumed. It  had  been  decided  by  us,  all  the  generals 
<5oncurring,  to  oppose  a  moderate  resistance  to  the  en- 
emy's advance  across  the  Moreau,  a  small  creek  with 
muddy  banks  and  a  bad  bottom,  which,  south  of  Jeffer- 
son, runs  eastward  a  few  miles,  then  tuiiis  north  and 
passes  east  of  the  city  about  four  miles  and  empties 
into  the  Missouri  Our  troops  were  expected  to  retire 
slowly  and  in  good  order  to  our  main  defensive  line, 
where  the  issue  was  to  be  fought  to  a  finish.  This  day 
the  enemy  burned  the  railroad  bridge  over  the  Osage, 
near  its  mouth,  a  few  miles  east  of  the  town. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  General  Price  moved 
against  us,  with  Fagan's  Division  in  front  and  Cabell's 
Brigade  in  advance.  Our  forces,  chiefly  the  M.  S.  M., 
dismounted,  met  them  in  good  style,  fighting  them 
pluckily  and  falling  back  slowly.    A  part  of  the  Sixth 
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Regiment,  tinder  Major  E.  S.  King,  and  the  Eightk 
Begiment — ^which  I  had  brought  from  Springfield — 
commanded  by  Colonel  J.  J.  Gravelly,  were  perhaps, 
the  most  actively  engaged  and  suffered  most.  Fagan 
lost  pretty  severely,  and  we  now  know  that  many  of  his 
best  officers  and  men  were  killed  and  wounded.  I  was 
out  to  the  field,  and  I  know  that  the  skirmishers  were 
stubborn  and  the  fight  was  very  fierce  and  deadly.  It 
had,  I  think,  the  effect  of  making  General  Price  realize 
what  would  take  place  if  all  the  forces  should  become 
engaged.  Our  covering  force  having  reached  the  town, 
I  placed  the  artillery  in  position  at  the  outer  fortifica- 
tions on  the  ridge  south  of  the  city,  and  began  to  shell 
the  enemy,  who  occupied  another  ridge  to  the  south- 
east a  mile  away.  This  kept  them  at  a  distance,  and 
they  did  not  offer  to  come  to  close  quarters,  somewhat 
to  my  disappointment,  for  we  were  all  quite  ready  for 
them.  Late  in  the  afternoon  they  planted  a  battery  on 
a  ridge  east  of  the  city,  from  which  they  fired  a  few 
times;  but  we  responded  promptly  from  a  section  of 
one  of  our  batteries  which  was  planted  east  of  the 
cemetery,  and  soon  drove  them  away,  and  thus  they 
learned  that  we  were  ready  on  every  side  and  armed 
at  all  points. 

It  was  now  apparent  that  they  were  moving  west- 
ward, but  whether  preparatory  to  an  assault  in  force 
on  the  south  and  west  of  our  position,  or  whether  to 
draw  me  out  so  as  to  have  me  at  a  disadvantage,  or 
whether  they  had  abandoned  the  attempt  to  take  the 
capital,  I  could  not  know.  I  had  fought  Price  before, 
in  Mississippi,  at  luka  and  Corinth,  and  on  the  Oxford 
campaign,  and  though  I  knew  he  was  cautious,  I  knew 
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he  was  crafty  and  wary,  and  that  when  he  did  fight, 
fought  hard.  But  the  disposition  of  our  troops  was 
such  that  he  could  not  make  a  vigorous  attack  upon 
our  lines  anywhere  without  heavy  loss. 

At  noon  of  the  7th  General  Price  concluded  to  give 
over  his  attempt  on  the  capital  of  his  State — ^where,  by 
the  way,  he  had  previously  sat  as  governor  for  four 
years — and  began  to  pass  his  train  to  the  westward. 
At  about  nine  o'clock  the  following  morning  his  troops 
left  in  the  same  direction.  We  were  watching  them 
closely,  and  before  they  were  fairly  under  way  we  were 
in  the  saddle  and  out  after  them.  Leaping  upon  the 
rear-guard,  conmianded  by  a  Colonel  Schnable,  our 
advance  drove  it,  broken  and  bleeding,  upon  the  main 
oolumn.  Cabell's  brigade  of  Arkansans  then  took  the 
rear,  and  these  we  followed  and  skirmished  with  until 
late  in  the  evening. 

On  this  day  there  arrived  in  Jefferson  Gty  Major- 
Oeneral  Alfred  Pleasonton,  who  at  the  request  of  Gen- 
eral Bosecrans  had  come  on  from  the  East  to  command 
the  forces  in  the  field  in  the  campaign  against  Price. 
General  Pleasonton  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  had 
spent  his  life  in  the  army,  was  a  finished  soldier,  and 
had  already  gained  high  distinction  as  a  cavaby  leader, 
and  we  were  all  very  glad  to  see  him.  He  was  given 
all  the  information  we  possessed,  and  at  once  made  his 
plans. 

General  Pleasonton  placed  me  in  command  of  all  the 
available  cavalry  force  of  the  command  and  one  battery 
of  light  artillery,  and  directed  me  to  proceed  at  once 
in  the  direction  of  the  enemy,  delay  his  progress  as 
much  as  possible  until  our  infantry,  under  General  A. 
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J.  Smith,  could  come  up,  and  to  hang  upon  his  flanks 
and  prevent  his  advance  north  of  the  Missouri  or  into 
Kansas  without  a  battle,  with  the  combined  forces  of 
the  Kansas  troops  and  my  own  command.  My  com- 
mand consisted  of  regiments  and  detachments  of  Mis- 
souri State  Militia  Cavalry,  Provisional  Regiments  of 
the  Enrolled  Missouri  Militia,  two  regiments  of  cavalry 
volunteers  and  artillery.  I  immediately  organized 
these  forces  into  three  brigades.  The  First  Brigade 
consisted  of  detachments  of  the  First  Iowa  Cavalry, 
and  of  the  First  and  Fourth  M.  S.  M.,  and  the  Seventh 
Regiment  M.  S.  M.,  and  was  commanded  by  Colonel 
John  F.  Philips,  of  the  Seventh  M.  S.  M.  The  Second 
Brigade  consisted  of  detachments  of  the  Third,  Fifth, 
and  Ninth  M.  S.  M.,  the  Seventeenth  Illinois  Cavalry, 
and  a  battery  of  mountain  howitzers,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Beveridge,  of  the  Seventeenth  Illinois.  The 
Third  Brigade  consisted  of  detachments  of  the  Sixth 
and  Eighth  M.  S.  M.,  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Provisional 
Militia  Regiments,  and  the  Second  Arkansas  Cavalry, 
and  was  commanded  by  Colonel  J.  J.  Gravelly,  of  the 
Eighth  M.  S.  M.  The  artillery  proper,  six  guns.  Cap- 
tain Charles  H.  Thurber  commanding,  was  attached  to 
the  division  generally,  to  act  under  my  orders.  In  all, 
my  division  numbered  about  forty-one  hundred  men, 
all  well  mounted  and  armed. 

As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Rebels  were 
leaving  Jefferson,  the  First  Brigade,  Colonel  Philips, 
which  was  already  in  motion,  was  ordered  to  continue 
to  march  on  the  Jefferson  Gty  and  Springfield  road 
towards  Versailles  and  Warsaw,  while  the  Second  and 
Third  Brigades  were  ordered  forward  along  the  line  of 
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the  railroad  towards  California  and  Tipton.  General 
Pleasonton  decided  to  remain  in  Jefferson  to  forward 
reenforcements  and  attend  to  other  duties,  and  I  was 
to  take  conunand  of  the  forces  in  the  field  until  he 
should  relieve  me.  I  of  course  hastened  to  join  the 
troops,  already  advancing,  but  before  I  could  get  out 
of  town  artillery  firing  was  heard  on  the  Springfield 
road,  showing  that  Philips  had  overtaken  the  enemy 
and  was  "  at  if  again.  In  a  few  minutes  I  received  a 
despatch  from  Colonel  Philips  informing  me  that  the 
enemy  had  made  a  stand  at  the  crossing  of  the  Moreau, 
southwest  of  the  city,  occupying  a  strong  position, 
with  artillery,  and  that  artillery  was  needed  on  our  side 
to  enable  us  to  carry  the  position  without  severe  loss. 
The  Second  Arkansas  had  already  been  sent  to  his 
support,  and  I  immediately  ordered  the  remainder  of 
Colonel  Gravelly's  Third  Brigade,  with  one  section  of 
Thurber's  Battery,  to  turn  off  fi-om  the  California  road 
and  move  to  the  support  of  Philips.  The  enemy  re- 
tired, however,  from  the  Moreau  before  Q-ravelly  could 
come  up,  abandoning,  besides  his  killed  and  severely 
wounded,  about  seventy  horses.  Philips^s  loss  was 
inconsiderable.  This  was  the  action  with  the  Confed- 
erate rear-guard  under  Schnable  and  Cabell,  before  ad- 
verted to.  The  First  and  Third  Brigades  and  one  sec- 
tion of  artillery  bivouacked  on  and  near  the  Moreau 
that  night,  and  the  Second  Brigade,  with  the  rest  of 
the  artillery,  encamped  at  Gray^s  Creek,  about  ten  miles 
from  Jefferson,  on  the  California  road. 

At  daylight  on  the  9th,  from  his  bivouac  east  of  the 
hamlet  of  Eussellville,  the  enemy  moved  forward  rap- 
idly on  the  Springfield  road,  towards  Versailles,  my 
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Third  Brigade  in  pursuit.  All  this  day  we  were  at  work. 
The  Second  Brigade,  Colonel  Beveridge,  moved  by  a 
neighborhood  road  from  the  road  to  California  to  the 
Springfield  road,  and  advanced  to  the  support  of  the 
Third  Brigade,  which  was  already  engaged  with  the 
enemy's  rear-guard.  The  country  east  of  Russellville 
was  heavily  timbered,  and  while  passing  through  it  the 
enemy  resisted  our  advance  strenuously  with  a  heavy 
hue  of  dismounted  skirmishers  and  strong  reserves. 
Coming  up  with  the  Confederate  rear,  I  immediately 
formed  the  entire  Third  Brigade  in  line,  with  some  dis- 
mounted skirmishers  in  front,  and  the  other  brigades 
moved  forward  in  support.  By  reason  of  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  timber  and  the  uneven  formation  of  the 
ground,  the  enemy  was  able  to  resist  the  advance  of  our 
skirmishers  to  such  an  extent  that  at  last  it  was  deemed 
proper  to  charge  with  a  mounted  force  through  his 
skirmish  line  and  attack  his  reserves.  This  was  ac- 
complished by  a  detachment  of  the  Sixth  M.  S.  M., 
under  Lieutenant  Riley  B.  Riggs  of  Company  K  of  that 
regiment,  and  the  enemy  retreated  rapidly  through 
Russellville,  leaving  several  dead  on  the  field.  Lieu- 
tenant Riggs,  the  gallant  officer  who  led  this  detach- 
ment, fell  dead  in  the  charge  within  five  yards  of  the 
enemy's  reserves. 

The  road  was  now  clear  to  the  open  prairie,  on 
which,  as  we  emerged  upon  it,  the  enemy's  columns 
and  trains  were  plainly  visible,  and  within  cannon- 
shot.  Artillery  was  inmiediately  opened  on  the  fleeing 
columns,  which  continued  to  move  forward  towards 
Versailles,  until  they  had  passed  every  road  turning 
to  the  right  towards  California,  except  the  road  at  a 
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place  called  High  Pointy  This  action  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy  determined  me  to  move  by  the  shortest 
route  and  by  a  rapid  march  to  California  (the  first 
county-seat  west  of  Jefferson  City),  in  order  that  I 
might  be  in  position  to  strike  his  flank  if  at  High  Point 
he  should  turn  north  towards  Booneville,  on  the  Mis- 
souri, or,  if  he  continued  his  march  towards  Warsaw, 
on  the  Osage  Hiver,  south  of  Sedalia,  that  I  might 
move  rapidly  on  his  flank  during  the  night  and  reach 
Warsaw  ahead  of  him. 

The  head  of  my  column  came  out  of  the  timber  on 
the  open  prairie  near  California  about  five  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  and  found  Marmaduke's  Division  in  the 
town,  a  portion  of  this  force  being  engaged  in  tearing 
up  the  railroad,  and  the  remainder,  perhaps  two  bri- 
gades, in  line  of  battle.  The  enemy  at  once  opened  with 
artillery  on  my  advance,  but  without  effect.  Disposi- 
tions were  immediately  made  for  fight ;  but  I  will  not 
weary  you  with  the  details.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in 
less  than  an  hour  we  had  driven  Marmaduke  away.* 
As  the  left  of  our  line  entered  the  town  the  Confeder- 
ates galloped  off,  leaving  five  dead,  while  I  think  we 
had  but  one  man  severely  wounded.  As  it  was  now 
dark,  and  we  were  all  tired,  we  went  into  camp  at  CaU- 
f omia  for  the  night. 

That  evening  the  Confederates  entered  Boonville,  on 

*  During  the  progress  of  this  engagement,  while  the  Confederates 
were  in  line  in  a  street  of  the  town,  a  number  of  them  broke  ranks 
and  ran  into  a  saloon  after  whiskey.  The  building  was  soon  crowded 
with  the  bibulous  troopers,  when  suddenly  one  of  our  shells  crashed 
into  it  and  exploded,  killing  and  maiming  half-a^ozen,  and  driving 
off  the  rest  in  disgust  and  dismay. 
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the  Missouri,  Shelby's  Division  in  advance,  capturing 
the  small  Federal  garrison  of  seventy-five  militia  quar- 
tered in  the  court-house.  The  next  day  Pagan's  and 
Marmaduke's  Divisions  were  in  and  about  the  town, 
and  the  guerrillas  from  the  north  side  of  the  river 
crossed  over  on  the  steam  ferry-boat  of  which  the  en- 
emy had  taken  possession.  These  wretches  were  still 
gloating  over  the  carnage  they  had  enacted  at  Centra- 
lia,  and  many  of  them  were  said  to  bear  on  their  bri- 
dles the  scalps  of  our  soldiers  slain  on  that  occasion. 
A  day  or  two  later  Price  sent  Bill  Anderson,  the  most 
cruel  and  merciless  of  the  guerrilla  leaders,  back  across 
the  river,  with  a  written  order  to  operate  against  the 
North  Missouri  Eailroad,  directing  him  to  ^^  go  as  far 
'Cast  as  practicable.''  Two  weeks  later  Anderson  was 
killed  and  this  order  was  found  on  his  body. 

At  daylight  on  the  morning  of  October  10  my  com- 
mand left  camp  at  California,  moving  through  the 
town  of  Tipton  and  following  cautiously  after  the  en- 
«my,  bivouacking  for  the  night  within  nine  miles  of 
Boonville,  on  the  Tipton  and  Boonville  road.  Early 
the  next  morning  (the  11th)  we  were  again  in  motion. 
I  sent  out  columns  and  detachments  on  the  different 
roads  leading  into  Boonville  from  the  east  and  south, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  aU  or  only  a  part  of  the 
enemy's  forces  were  in  Boonville.  One  of  these  de- 
tachments was  under  Colonel  Epstein,  of  the  Fifth 
M.  8.  M.,  whose  home  was  in  Boonville,  and  who  knew 
the  country  well,  as  did  many  of  his  men.  At  one 
time  my  line  was  pretty  well  extended,  but  our  move- 
ments had  been  carefully  planned,  and  no  accident 
occurred. 
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We  kept  pushing  up,  and  at  last  struck  the  enemy's 
skirmishers,  driving  them  back.  In  the  afternoon  we 
had  gotten  fairly  in  front  of  the  enemy's  position  at 
Boonville.  One  of  our  companies — Company  H,  Sixth 
Provisional  E.  M.  M. — under  Lieutenant  T.  J.  Gideon, 
actually  advanced  into  the  outskirts  of  the  town  and 
for  a  time  occupied  two  or  three  houses  for  protection* 
The  enemy,  now  thoroughly  aroused,  opened  with 
artillery  on  these  houses  and  on  our  line,  and  also 
brought  his  main  line  into  action.  Oxir  troops  held 
their  position  as  ordered,  and  fell  back  slowly  in  the 
evening  across  the  Petite  Saline,  where  the  entire  com- 
mand bivouacked  for  the  night. 

The  attack  of  the  Rebel  forces  in  and  near  Boonville 
has  always  been  misunderstood  or  misinterpreted,  even 
by  the  officers  of  my  own  command  in  some  instances. 
It  would  have  been  an  easy  task  to  have  captured  and 
occupied  the  town,  but  it  would  have  been  without 
any  military  advantage.  I  had  been  advised  by  a  citi- 
zen in  the  morning  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  Rebel 
army  had  crossed  the  Missouri  River.  Artillery  firing 
from  a  northwesterly  direction  was  heard  before  noon 
from  north  of  the  river,  and  I  concluded  that  some 
small  posts  in  that  quarter  were  attficked,  and,  small 
as  my  command  was,  I  determined  at  once  to  move 
upon  Boonville  as  if  it  had  been  determined  to  fight  a 
general  battle,  and  take  the  place  and  the  Rebel  troops 
therein  if  possible,  and  thereby  force  the  Rebel  com- 
mander to  bring  back  the  force  that  had  been  sent 
north  of  the  river.  The  movement  and  attack  had  this 
effect — ^before  night  ferry-boats  were  visible  on  the 
Missouri  transporting  Rebel  troops  from  the  north  to 
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the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
entire  Rebel  force  would  be  concentrated  in  Boonville 
during  the  night.  Furthermore,  it  was  a  part  of  my 
instruction  from  General  Pleasonton  to  keep  the  Rebel 
forces  if  possible  in  a  section  not  remote  from  Jeffer- 
son City,  but  under  no  circumstances  to  allow  them  to 
get  between  my  command  and  that  place.  My  com- 
mand was  out  of  rations,  and  had  been  for  two  days, 
and  a  train-load  of  these  supplies  was  approaching  via 
California  Station,  escorted  by  the  Thirteenth  Missouri 
Cavalry  Volunteefrs.  It  was  against  my  orders  to  risk 
a  general  engagement,  except  in  one  or  two  emergen- 
cies, of  which  the  present  condition  was  not  one.  To 
hazard  battle  with  five  thousand  cavahy,  fighting  in  a 
measure  defensively,  with  myself  the  only  general  of- 
ficer on  the  field,  with  an  army  of  nearly  twenty  thou- 
sand cavalry,  fighting  in  a  measure  offensively,  and 
commanded  by  seven  general  officers,  seemed  to  me  to 
put  to  too  great  hazard  all  the  interest  of  the  govern- 
ment in  Missouri  and  Kansas.  Moreover,  by  falling 
back  ten  or  fifteen  miles  my  command  would  come 
upon  our  supply  train,  and  be  reenforced  by  one  or 
more  regiments  of  cavalry ;  and  if  pursued  by  the  en- 
emy it  would  have  the  effect  of  shortening  the  distance 
between  that  army  and  the  reenforcements  coming  up 
under  the  command  of  General  A.  J.  Smith.  All  these 
eircumstances  and  considerations  led  me  to  the  conclu- 
sion to  refuse  battle  at  or  near  the  Petite  Saline,  when 
I  had  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  fairly  offered  by 
the  commander  of  the  Rebel  army.  I  may  be  permitted 
to  add  that  this  was  the  only  occasion  in  the  entire 
war  when  a  battle  was  offered  that  I  refused  to  fight, 
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and  this  was  induced  solely  by  the  great  and  over- 
whelming interests  that  were  at  stake,  and  liable  to  be 
lost  if  an  engagement  was  fought  at  that  place  under 
the  circumstances  then  existing,  while  an  abundant 
force  to  encounter  the  enemy  was  at  that  time  sup- 
posed by  me  to  be  within  thirty-six  hours'  march. 

In  reviewing  my  action  on  that  occasion,  which  now 
seems  more  momentous  than  at  the  time,  after  the 
lapse  of  so  many  years,  I  am  more  and  more  impressed 
with  the  correctness  of  my  conclusions,  so  far  as  my 
action  had  a  bearing  upon  the  public  interest.  It  is 
now  certainly  known  that  when  I  commenced  to  fall 
back  Shelby's  Division  of  veteran  Rebel  cavaby  was- 
within  four  miles  of  the  place  where  we  bivouacked; 
Fagan's  Division  was  moving  squarely  upon  my  left 
flank  over  the  road  by  which  I  had  withdrawn  the 
troops  from  Boonville,  and  Marmaduke's  Division  was 
in  support  of  Fagan's.  My  officers  and  men  were  en- 
thusiastically in  favor  of  fighting,  and  at  no  time  in 
the  war  was  I  called  upon  to  exercise  my  individual 
authority  and  power  to  such  an  extent  as  when  I  or- 
dered my  command  to  fall  back  from  the  Petite  Saline. 
If,  however,  my  command  had  been  formed  in  line  of 
battle  where  it  bivouacked,  it  would  have  been  attacked 
by  eighteen  thousand  men  in  about  one  hour  after  I 
left  the  position.  If  a  battle  had  been  fought  it  would 
have  been  fought  desperately,  and  the  losses  on  both 
sides  would  have  been  great,  victory  for  my  command 
possible,  but  aU  chances  against  me.  When,  a  few 
days  afterwards,  I  was  conversing  with  my  superior  in 
command  about  this  crisis,  and  the  temptation  I  was 
under  to  try  it,  and  how  I  was  kept  from  it  by  consid- 
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erations  of  public  policy  only,  I  received  the  response, 
"  Well,  Sanborn,  the  responsibility  was  aU  your  own ; 
if  you  had  fought  and  won,  it  would  have  made  you  a 
major-general  in  the  regular  army;  but  if  you  had 
fought  and  lost,  and  survived  the  battle,  you  would 
have  been  court-martialled  and  shof 

This  movement  to  the  rear  was  made  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  12th  of  October.  My  command  reached  the 
supply  train,  and  the  reenf  orcements  coming  up  to  my 
support  about  noon,  immediately  procxired  f oxir  days^ 
rations  and  faced  about.  On  the  following  morning  we 
were  back  to  the  place  from  which  we  had  marched  on 
the  morning  of  the  12th,  now  reenf orced  by  a  brigade 
of  veteran  troops,  commanded  by  Colonel  E.  C.  Cather- 
wood,  of  the  Thirteenth  Missouri  Cavalry,  which  had 
escorted  the  supply  train  to  California,  near  which  point 
he  joined  the  command  and  held  the  advance  in  this 
day's  march. 

A  reconnoissance  made  by  a  detachment  of  Cather- 
wood's  Brigade,  led  by  Captain  Turley,  of  the  Seventh 
M.  S.  M.,  developed  the  fact  that  the  rear-guard  of  the 
enemy  had  left  Boonville  on  the  morning  of  the  13th, 
moving  westwardly  and  crossing  the  Lamine  River  at 
the  Dug  Ford  and  at  Scott's  Ford.  The  railroad  bridge 
across  this  stream  was  burned  by  a  detachment  sent 
out  from  Boonville  for  the  purpose.  The  same  day 
the  greater  portion  of  General  Price's  forces  went  into 
camp  on  the  Blackwater  and  the  Salt  Fork,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Arrow  Rock,  on  the  Missouri,  and  Marshall, 
twelve  miles  in  the  interior,  both  in  Saline  County. 

The  Confederates  were  now  within  the  large  horse- 
shoe bend  of  the  Missouri,  comprising  the  county  of 
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Saline,  an  old-settled  and  very  rich  and  productive 
county,  whose  broad  and  grassy  pastures,  fruitful  or- 
chards, fertile  fields,  well-filled  bams,  and  well-stored 
smoke-houses  stretched  out  before  them 

'*  Fair  as  a  garden  of  the  Lord 
To  the  eyes  of  the  hungry  Rebel  horde." 

The  people,  too,  were  sympathetic.  Many  of  the 
raiders  were  on  their  native  heath,  and  many  more  in 
sight  of  their  homes,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 
General  Marmaduke  was  among  the  Rebel  officers  nar 
tive  to  the  county,  and  General  Price  was  familiarly 
known.  The  people  gave  the  Confederates  a  generous 
welcome.  The  generals  and  their  staffs  were  regaled 
on  savory  chicken  dinners,  fragrant  whiskey  toddies, 
and  the  best  the  country  afforded  generally,  while 
numerous  bevies  of  zealous  Eebel  ladies  swarmed 
about  amiable  old  General  Price  and  kissed  his  fat, 
rosy  cheeks  with  great  fervor  and  much  enjoyment ! 
The  rank  and  file  were  also  royally  entertained.  This 
sort  of  reception  and  entertainment  had  its  effect  upon 
the  susceptible  old  chieftain  and  his  army,  and  doubt- 
less influenced  their  stay  beyond  the  dictates  of  good 
military  judgment,  and  even  sound  common  sense. 
They  spent  five  days  in  Saline  County — days  which  in 
the  end  proved  to  them  full  of  danger  and  deadly  dis- 
aster. 

On  the  15th,  from  Arrow  Rock,  General  Price  sent 
a  force  to  the  north  side  of  the  river  imder  General 
John  B.  Clark,  Jr.,  who,  on  the  16th,  assisted  by  Shelby, 
captured  the  town  of  Glasgow,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Missouri,  and  its  garrison  of  four  hundred  under 
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€olonel  Chester  Harding.  A  considerable  number  of 
recruits  came  into  the  camps,  and  several  men  from 
this  and  adjoining  counties  were  actually  forced  into 
the  Eebel  service  under  the  Confederate  conscript  law. 
Not  until  the  18th  did  the  main  army  move  out  to- 
wards the  west.  On  the  17th  General  Jeff.  Thompson, 
with  one  brigade,  captured  Sedalia,  the  then  terminus 
of  the  Pacific  Eailroad,  but  only  remained  in  the  place 
a  few  hours. 

Meanwhile  our  troops  of  the  Department  of  Kansas, 
then  commanded  by  Q-eneral  Samuel  R.  Curtis,  were 
very  busy.  The  commands  in  the  field,  under  General 
Blunt,  were  at  Lexington  and  Independence,  watching 
and  waiting,  while  the  hastily  organized  Kansas  militia 
and  home-guards  were  swarming  out  to  defend  the 
border  of  their  young  State.  Generals  Smith  and 
Mower,  with  their  infantry,  and  General  Winslow's 
Brigade  of  veteran  cavahy  were  making  all  haste  to 
join  me,  and  we  hoped  to  place  the  invaders  between 
two  fires.  General  Smith  reached  Jefferson  City  on 
the  14th  and  followed  the  railroad  westward  to  the 
crossing  of  the  Lamine,  taking  charge  of  the  supplies, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  previous  destruction  of 
the  bridge  by  the  Rebels,  could  go  no  farther  by  raiL 

I  was  apprehensive  that  the  enemy  might  move  by 
rapid  marches  to  Lexington  and  on  into  Kansas,  there- 
by preventing  the  organization  and  concentration  of 
the  forces  in  that  State,  and  at  the  same  time  placing 
so  great  a  distance  between  his  army  and  the  infantry 
and  cavalry  then  moving  to  my  support  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  these  reenforcements  to  join  me  if  I 
should  follow  him  and  become  engaged.    He  would. 
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moreover,  tinder  the  circumstances,  be  enabled  to  avoid 
a  battle  with  the  combined  forces  then  being  marshalled 
against  him,  or  with  any  command  larger  than  my 
own. 

All  my  movements,  therefore,  after  the  enemy  left 
Boonville,  were  made  with  the  view  of  holding  him 
within  the  horse-shoe  bend  of  the  Missouri,  before  men- 
tioned, until  the  Kansas  troops  were  organized  on  the 
border,  and  Winslow's  cavalry  brigade  and  General  A. 
J.  Smith's  conunand  should  get  up  within  striking 
distance.  I  held  the  line  of  the  Blackwater  Creek  and 
the  Pacifii^  Eailroad,  being  north  of  both,  and  moved 
slowly  from  one  "cork''  of  the  horse-shoe  towards  the 
other.  With  the  exception  of  a  smaU  force  under  Cap- 
tain Turley,  before  mentioned,  I  moved  my  command 
by  Mount  Nebo  chxirch  through  Georgetown,  then  the 
county-seat  of  Pettis  County,  up  the  Georgetown  and 
Lexington  road  to  Cook's  store,  arriving  at  the  latter 
point  at  3  p.m.  of  October  15.  Here  I  was  in  position 
to  resist  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  if  he  should  move 
south,  or  to  attack  his  flanks  if  he  should  move  west- 
ward towards  Lexington.  The  detachment  under  Cap- 
tain Turley — ^whose  home  was  in  the  vicinity,  and  who 
knew  the  country  very  thoroughly — was  ordered  to 
follow  upon  the  enemy's  trail 

Two  days  of  disquietude  and  dissatisfaction  were 
spent  by  us  in  the  vicinity  of  Cook's  store.  We  were 
uncertain  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  enemy.  We  knew 
where  he  was  and  how  strong  he  was,  and  that  we 
dare  not  attack  him ;  and  yet  we  were  impatient  to  do 
something.  Only  that  we  possessed  a  goodly  store  of 
"  the  better  part  of  valor,"  we  would  have  ridden  over 
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the  prairies  and  given  the  insolent  invaders  a  "tum'^ 
anyhow.  Detachments  from  my  command  recon- 
noitred the  position  and  movements  of  the  enemy 
daily  and  nightly.  My  principal  scont  was  William 
Hickok,  "Wild  Bill,''  the  real  hero  of  many  exploits, 
and,  according  to  the  dime  novels,  the  imaginary  hero 
of  many  more.  Bill  was  a  fine  scout  and  detective. 
He  entered  the  Rebel  camps,  was  arrested  as  a  spy,  and 
even  taken  before  General  Price ;  but  his  inordinate 
nerve  and  great  self-possession  not  only  saved  him, 
but  made  him  an  orderly  on  Price's  staflf.  He  event- 
ually escaped,  and  returned  to  me  with  valuable  in- 
formation during  the  battle  of  Newtonia. 

On  the  17th  of  October  certain  movements  of  the 
Confederates  indicated  that  they  were  about  to  move 
southward  through  Marshall,  and  the  fact  that  their 
advance  appeared  at  Dover,  a  village  ten  miles  east  of 
Lexington,  gave  color  to  the  supposition.  Upon  the 
suggestion  of  General  A.  J.  Smith  I  at  once  moved 
south  a  few  mUes  to  a  good  position  on  the  Black- 
water,  that  I  might  be  the  better  able  to  strike  them  if 
they  should  attempt  to  move  south.  Oxir  subsistence 
supplies  had  been  exhausted  for  two  days,  and  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  supply  train  from  Se- 
dalia.  But  aa  soon  as  the  enemy  learned  that  I  had 
moved  south  to  the  Blackwater,  and  that  the  coast  to 
Lexington  was  clear,  he  at  once  and  rapidly  began 
moving  westward,  and  on  the  night  of  the  18th  had 
reached  Waverly,  some  eighteen  miles  from  Lexing- 
ton. I  could  at  any  time  have  done  the  enemy  very 
serious  damage  by  attacking  his  flank  and  rear ;  but 
the  only  effect  would  have  been  to  induce  him  to  make 
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more  rapid  marches  and  place  a  greater  distance  be- 
tween himself  and  onr  reenforcements. 

On  the  19th  my  command  received  a  supply  of  ra- 
tions and  was  ready  for  the  pxirsnit.  This  day  I  re- 
ceived a  despatch  by  courier  from  General  Blunt,  giving 
the  force  and  position  of  the  troops  from  Kansas,  and 
indicating  that  both  he  and  General  Curtis  were  ready 
for  any  emergency.  I  immediately  sent  a  reply,  in- 
forming General  Blunt  of  our  own  position  and  that 
of  the  enemy,  and  of  oui*  intended  movements. 

At  three  in  the  afternoon  I  received  another  des- 
patch from  General  Blunt,  then  in  Lexington,  and  to 
this  I  immediately  replied.  Later  in  the  evening,  and 
again  on  the  morning  of  the  20tli,  I  again  despatched 
him,  giving  him  full  information  of  the  situation,  so 
that  he  might  make  every  effort  to  hold  the  Confeder- 
ates in  check  until  we  could  come  upon  them  from  the 
east.  I  still  regard  it  as  the  most  unfortunate  circum- 
stance of  the  campaign  on  our  side  that  my  couriers 
and  messengers  to  General  Blunt  were  all  prevented 
from  reaching  him,  and  that  none  of  my  despatches 
were  delivered  to  him.  Had  he  and  General  Curtis 
known  our  position  and  plans  at  this  time  they  would 
have  made  such  a  stand,  either  at  Lexington,  the  Little 
Blue  River,  or  Independence,  as  would  have  enabled 
us  to  bring  all  our  forces,  including  General  A.  J. 
Smithes  infantry,  into  cooperative  action,  and  the  en- 
tire destruction  of  the  enemy  would  have  been  inevi- 
table. Left  to  his  own  conjectures  as  to  the  situation, 
and  knowing  that  his  own  force  was  largely  inferior  to 
that  of  the  enemy.  General  Blunt  fell  back  from  Lex- 
ington before  the  advance  of  the  Confederates,  after  a 
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moderate  resistance,  more  rapidly  than  our  infantry 
under  General  Smith  could  advance,  when,  had  he 
known  the  facts,  he  would  have  fought  to  the  last  and 
given  time  for  all  our  forces  to  be  brought  into  action. 

Also  on  the  19th  I  received  a  despatch  from  General 
Pleasonton  that  Winslow's  Brigade  of  cavalry  and 
General  Smith's  Corps  of  infantry  had  arrived  at  Se- 
dalia.  Winslow's  Brigade  was  composed  of  five  cav- 
alry regiments,  the  Third  Iowa,  Fourth  Iowa,  Fourth 
Missouri,  Tenth  Missouri,  and  the  Seventh  Indiana. 
The  entire  strength  of  this  brigade  at  this  time  is  re- 
ported  at  only  eighteen  hundred.  The  Third  Iowa 
Cavalry  was  the  regiment  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  John 
W.  Noble,  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the 
United  States.  With  General  Smith's  Corps  were  four 
Minnesota  regiments — the  Fifth,  Seventh,  Ninth,  and 
Tenth  Infantry — and  their  arduous  experiences  on  this 
campaign  are  yet  well  remembered  by  the  survivors 
of  these  gallant  organizations. 

By  order  of  General  Pleasonton  I  this  day  moved 
my  First  Brigade  northward  to  Brownsville,  in  the 
southern  portion  of  Saline  County,  my  Second  Brigade 
was  sent  to  the  southwest,  to  Barkpatrick's  Mills,  in 
the  direction  of  Warrensburg,  while  with  the  Third 
Brigade  I  moved  in  a  northwesterly  course,  in  the 
direction  of  the  enemy,  to  Cook's  store,  and  halted  to 
await  the  arrival  of  General  Pleasonton,  who  had  in- 
formed me  of  the  reorganization  of  our  cavalry  and  of 
his  resumption  of  its  immediate  command.  At  mid- 
night I  ordered  Colonel  John  E.  Phelps,  with  the  Sec- 
ond Arkansas  Cavalry,  to  move  forward  to  the  north 
on  the  road  to  Dover,  a  small  village  east  of  Lexing- 
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ton,  and  to  proceed  till  he  should  strike  the  main  body 
of  the  enemy  or  reach  the  Missouri  Eiver.  At  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  I  received  a  despatch  from 
Colonel  Phelps,  announcing  that  the  Confederates  had 
been  moving  westward  through  Dover  during  the 
afternoon  and  evening  of  the  19th,  and  that  late  in 
the  evening  of  that  day  cannonading  was  heard  in  the 
direction  of  Lexington.  Colonel  Phelps  also  notified 
me  that  there  was  still  a  Eebel  force  in  Dover  which 
he  would  at  once  move  forward  and  attack.*  I  com- 
municated aU  this  information  to  General  Pleasonton, 
started  couriers  for  General  Blunt,  and  though  it 
lacked  three  hours  of  daybreak,  I  immediately  moved 
with  my  command  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  20th  General  Bosecrans,  fully  informed  of 
the  situation,  directed  General  Pleasonton  to  push  the 
centre  of  the  cavalry  division  to  Lexington,  leaving  a 
force  to  the  left  or  southwest  to  watch  the  movements 
of  the  enemy  in  that  direction.  General  Smith,  with 
the  infantry,  was  ordered  to  follow  Pleasonton  and 
the  cavalry  to  Lexington.  There  has  been  some  criti- 
cism of  this  part  of  General  Bosecrans'  order  directing 
Smith  to  support  Pleasonton's  movement  on  Lexing- 
ton, instead  of  sending  him  directly  westward  via  Se- 
dalia,  south  of  Lexington,  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  pas- 
sage to  the  southward  through  the  State.  Had  this 
been  done  and  the  movements  of  the  enemy  been  made 
as  they  subsequently  were.  Smith  would  have  cut  off 
the  enemy,  and  probably  the  entire  force  would  have 
been  either  captured  or  destroyed.     But  Rosecrans 

*  This  he  did,  and  with  great  success,  routing  the  enemy  and  cap- 
turing  a  number  of  prisoners. 
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knew  that  the  enemy  very  largely  outnumbered  any 
one  of  our  divisions,  and  there  was  good  reason  to  ap- 
prehend that  if  Pleasonton  advanced  on  Lexington 
single-handed  the  Confederates  would  turn  upon  him 
and  overwhelm  him,  then  fall  on  Smith,  and  then  on 
Blunt,  defeating  us  in  detail.  There  were  indications, 
moreover,  that  Price  meditated  a  decisive  battle  at 
either  Lexington  or  Independence,  and  it  was  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  be  fully  prepared  for  this  contingency. 
His  army  was  so  organized  that  General  Price  could 
fix  the  time  and  place  of  battle  when  advancing,  and 
-could  avoid  fighting  infantry  when  and  where  he 
would.  And  to  force  him  into  action,  even  with 
mounted  troops,  was  found  to  be  no  easy  task. 

It  was  on  the  20th  also,  and  near  Waverly,  when 
General  Pleasonton,  coming  up  in  person,  took  com- 
mand of  the  Cavalry  Division,  and  I  resumed  the  com- 
mand of  my  old  brigade,  with  which  I  moved  forward 
in  support  of  General  McNeil's  Brigade,  which  held  the 
^vance.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  McNeil  and 
I  entered  Lexington,  the  enemy  having  left  an  hour 
before  in  the  direction  of  Independence,  driving  Blunt's 
troops  steadily,  but  slowly. 

The  following  day,  October  21,  we  advanced  to  Fire 
Creek  Prairie,  west  of  Lexington  about  a  dozen  miles. 
The  same  day,  at  2  pjf..  General  Brown's  Mounted 
State  MiUtia,  from  Jefferson  City,  and  Winslow's  vet- 
eran cavalry  brigade  reached  Lexington,  and  at  9  p.m. 
Smith's  infantry  came  into  town.  But,  with  a  brief 
halt  at  Lexington,  Winslow  and  Brown  passed  on  to 
the  front.  On  this  day  the  enemy,  under  Marmaduke 
^nd  Shelby,  attacked  Blunt  at  the  Little  Blue  Eiver, 
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east  of  Independence,  the  fight  lasting  from  10  a.m.  to 
2  P.M.  Reporting  the  result  of  this  engagement,  Gen- 
eral Curtis  telegraphed  Rosecrans  that  he  should  retire 
to  the  Big  Blue,  six  miles  west  of  Independence,  and 
the  same  distance  east  of  Kansas  City,  where  the  Kan- 
sas militia  and  the  artillery  were  in  a  strong  position. 

Rosecrans  now  ordered  Smith  to  the  southwest,  to- 
wards the  hamlet  of  Chapel  Hill,  in  order  to  eventually 
intercept  the  enemy  when  he  should  attempt  to  move 
south.  He  also  despatched  Pleasonton  his  belief  that 
the  Confederates,  seeing  that  they  were  in  the  toils  of 
our  concentrating  forces,  would  move  southward  at 
the  very  first  opportunity,  and  that,  while  General 
McNeil's  Brigade  should  press  their  rear,  Pleasonton, 
with  the  other  three  cavalry  brigades,  should  move  ta 
the  southwest  towards  the  village  of  Lone  Jack,  so  as 
to  cooperate  with  General  Smith's  infantry,  now  mov- 
ing from  Lexington  to  Chapel  Hill.  Of  course  these 
orders  were  to  be  obeyed  at  General  Pleasonton's  dis- 
cretion, conformably  to  the  situation,  and  at  ten  o'clock 
that  night  General  Pleasonton  replied  to  Rosecrans 
that  the  enemy  exhibited  no  intention  of  moving  south- 
ward, but  was  moving  far  to  the  west  in  full  force,  and 
that  therefore  for  the  present  he  should  follow  directly 
in  pursuit,  and  not  turn  to  the  southwest  until  the 
proper  time. 

On  the  following  day,  the  22d,  we  advanced  early, 
reached  the  Little  Blue  at  10  a.m.,  and  found  the  bridge 
over  that  stream  destroyed,  and  the  enemy  in  position 
on  the  other  side.  A  temporary  bridge  was  soon  con- 
structed for  the  trains,  the  command  crossed  by  a  ford, 
the  enemy's  skirmishers  were  driven,  and  soon  his- 
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rear-guai-d,  Fagan's  Division,  enconntered — with  both 
cavalry  and  artillery — and  pushed  into  Independence. 
The  fighting  which  we  had  so  long  looked  for,  and 
which  I  may  say  without  boasting  we  had  so  long 
desired,  now  commenced.  The  leading  brigade  moved 
forward  to  the  enemy's  position  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  and  soon  became  quite  heavily  engaged. 

Under  General  Pleasonton's  orders  I  now  moved  up 
with  my  brigade  to  the  right  of  the  Second  Brigade, 
under  a  severe  artillery  fire,  dismounted  the  men, 
formed  the  command  in  two  lines,  and  advanced  rapid- 
ly on  the  left  of  the  enemy's  position.  Colonel  Phelps, 
with  his  Second  Arkansas  Cavalry,  held  the  advance 
and  charged  through  gai'dens,  door-yards,  streets,  and 
alleys  into  the  town  so  rapidly  that  all  of  the  force 
before  him  had  not  time  to  get  out  of  his  way.  He 
captured  one  of  General  Cabell's  staff-officers,  the  Gen- 
eral's sword,  and  a  number  of  prisoners,  and  forced 
the  enemy  in  his  front  to  give  way.  Simultaneously 
the  Thirteenth  Missouri  Cavalry  (formerly  the  Sixth 
M.  S.  M.)  charged  into  the  town  at  another  part  of  the 
enemy's  line,  carrying  everything  before  them,  saber- 
ing and  pistoling  those  who  resisted,  capturing  two 
guns  of  Hughey's  Arkansas  Battery,  with  caissons  and 
horses  complete,  and  making  at  least  two  hundred 
prisoners.  Colonel  Merritt  Young,  of  a  Eebel  Missouri 
regiment,  was  killed  in  this  charge. 

Driven  out  of  the  town,  Fagan  re-formed  his  divi- 
sion, which  was  composed  of  three  brigades,  on  the 
west  bank  of  Stony  Creek,  and  renewed  the  fight.  As 
our  forces  were  somewhat  in  disorder  by  reason  of  the 
charge  we  had  made,  and  as  it  was  now  after  dark,  he 
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was  enabled  to  get  his  command  in  tolerable  order, 
and  moved  against  our  right,  with  the  view  of  turning 
our  position  in  that  quarter.  But  Winslow's  Brigade 
struck  his  advancing  line  with  the  rush  and  force  of 
an  express  train,  and  drove  it  broken  and  bleeding 
from  the  field  towards  the  Big  Blue.  I  was  on  the 
way  with  my  brigade  to  meet  the  Eebel  advance,  but 
before  we  could  get  to  the  desired  position  the  main 
fight  was  over  and  the  enemy  in  full  retreat. 

In  the  meantime,  while  we  had  been  successful  at 
Independence,  Generals  Curtis  and  Blunt  had  been 
worsted  at  the  Big  Blue  by  the  Confederate  divisions 
of  Marmaduke  and  Shelby.  Our  forces  here,  as  I 
have  stated,  were  composed  very  largely  of  Kansas 
militia,  never  before  under  fire.  They  fought  well  and 
lost  heavily.  One  regiment  from  Topeka  had  thirty- 
four  men  killed  and  a  proportionate  number  wounded 
Holding  their  ground  bravely,  they  were  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy,  who  crossed  the  Blue  above 
and  below  their  position  and  attacked  them  on  three 
sides.  Generals  Curtis  and  Blunt  withdrew  to  near 
Westport,  three  miles  from  Kansas  City,  and  the  next 
morning  were  again  in  a  good  position,  full  of  fight 
and  determination. 

It  was  unfortunate,  however,  that  we  heard  nothing 
definite  from  Curtis  and  Blunt  of  their  operations  on 
this  day  until  too  late  to  make  our  plans  accordingly. 
As  it  was,  Pleasonton  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  en- 
emy was  in  an  intrenched  position,  that  the  decisive 
action  of  the  campaign  was  imminent,  and  he  prepared 
for  it.    At  8  P.M.  he  telegraphed  Bosecrans  as  f oUows : 
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'*AU  my  brigades  have  been  engaged.  The  enemy  baye  left 
forty  killed  and  miuiy  sick  and  wounded  in  my  hands.  Heard  noth- 
ing from  Curtis.  If  Smith  can  come  up,  in  case  we  get  a  fight, 
it  will  be  welL  Haye  sent  McNeil's  Brigade  to  Little  Santa  F6. 
Price  is  reported  intrenched  this  side  of  the  Big  Blue.  Fighting 
«till  going  on  with  an  obstinate  rear-guard.  Let  Smith  oame  to  this 
place.^^ 


General  Bosecrans — as  he  says,  very  reluctantly 
and  against  his  judgment,  but  promptly — despatched 
^General  Smith  to  move  to  Independence,  as  Pleason- 
ton  had  requested ;  and  again  was  our  infantry  devi- 
ated from  the  best  course.  But  the  Eebels  could  not 
have  been  brought  into  action  with  this  infantry 
against  the  will  of  their  generals.  Bosecrans'  message 
reached  Smith  at  Chapel  Hill  as  he  was  putting  his 
column  in  motion  for  Independence,  in  response  to  a 
direct  message  from  Pleasonton.  Smith's  command 
•did  not  reach  Independence  until  5  p.m.  of  the  follow- 
ing day,  though  every  nerve  was  strained  to  shorten 
the  time.  Immediately  on  its  arrival  it  was  not  allowed 
to  rest,  being  ordered  to  move  that  night  by  a  forced 
march  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to  Hickman's  Mills, 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  strike  the  enemy  in  flank 
while  passing  that  point.  There  are  ifs  and  buts  in 
mihtary  matters,  as  well  as  in  all  human  affairs.  Had 
General  Smith  been  ordered  to  move  from  Chapel  Hill 
directly  westward  to  Hickman's  Mills,  instead  of  north- 
westward to  Independence,  he  would  have  arrived  at 
the  Mills  in  time  to  strike  the  enemy's  columns  and 
train  with  nine  thousand  veteran  infantry  and  five 
batteries — ^provided,  of  course,  that  the  enemy  had 
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moved  on  that  route,  which  he  certainly  would  not 
have  done  had  the  presence  of  our  infantry  at  the 
Mills  been  known.  It  made  no  seeming  difference 
how  or  where  we  placed  our  infantry  division,  the 
Rebels  always  avoided  it  and  gave  it  the  go-by.  As 
it  turned  out.  General  Smith  did  not  reach  the  Mills 
until  long  after  both  the  enemy's  columns  and  our 
own  had  passed. 

At  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  October  23,  the 
day  succeeding  the  engagements  at  Independence,  my 
brigade  was  in  the  saddle,  and  we  moved  forward  to 
the  support  of  Philips's  First  Brigade,  holding  the  ad- 
vance. About  daylight  Shelby's  Division  of  the  enemy 
attacked  Curtis  and  Blunt  near  Westport,  four  miles 
south  of  Kansas  City.  A  line  of  intrenchments  had 
been  thrown  around  that  city  and  occupied  by  about 
two  thousand  militia,  citizens,  and  volunteers.  Fagan 
and  Marmaduke  confronted  us  at  the  Big  Blue  with 
both  of  their  divisions. 

During  his  progress  through  the  State  General 
Price  had  secured  by  almost  universal  and  indiscrimi- 
nate impressments  a  long  train  of  several  hundred 
wagons,  chiefly  common  farm-wagons  of  good  quality,^ 
into  which  had  been  loaded  the  spoil  of  the  campaign 
— clothing,  provisions,  forage,  the  contents  of  drug- 
stores, etc.  He  had  also  collected  from  the  country 
large  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep,  which  wei-e 
being  driven  along.  Realizing  now  that  he  was  in  a 
"  fix,"  Price  reluctantly  abandoned  his  meditated  proj- 
ect against  Leavenworth,  and  passing  his  train  and 
supplies  to  the  southward,  sought  to  escape  into  Ar- 
kansas with  the  plunder  he  had  secured.    His  fighting 
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this  day  was  chiefly  to  cover  the  movements  of  his 
trains,  which  were  guarded  by  Cabell's  Arkansas 
Brigade. 

Colonel  Philips  advanced  with  his  brigade — sup- 
ported by  Winslow's — ^at  seven  o'clock,  and  in  a  short 
time  both  brigades  were  hotly  engaged  at  the  Big  Blue, 
advancing  against  and  driving  the  first  line  of  the 
enemy  with  admirable  spirit  and  gallantry.  Fagan 
and  Marmaduke  brought  up  their  entire  force,  and 
soon  we  were  all  engaged.  Immediately  after  my 
brigade  had  reached  the  front  line  I  dismounted  the 
Second  Arkansas  Cavalry  and  sent  it  on  foot  against 
the  enemy's  right.  The  regiment  moved  forward  and 
the  enemy  fell  back.  Thereupon,  pursuant  to  an 
order  from  General  Pleasonton,  I  charged  with  the 
rest  of  my  brigade  in  line,  and  after  a  series  of  spirited 
and  deadly  encounters,  wherein  the  issues  were  de- 
cided by  close  combats  with  the  revolver,  carbine,  and 
sabre,  and  by  physical  courage  and  individual  prowess, 
succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy  in  my  front  to  the 
road  from  Kansas  City  to  Harrisonville,  a  distance  of 
about  three  miles.  Our  other  brigades  had  done  as 
well,  and  Winslow's  had  performed  especially  good 
service.  In  leading  a  charge  General  Winslow  was 
severely  wounded  and  compelled  to  leave  the  field, 
the  command  of  his  brigade  devolving  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  campaign  upon  Lieutenant-Colonel 
F.  W.  Benteen,  of  the  Tenth  Missouri  Cavalry,  a  very 
brave  and  accomplished  oflScer,  now  a  brevet-colonel 
of  the  regular  army. 

During  the  time  he  was  being  pushed  back  by  us 
General  Marmaduke  had  repeatedly  asked  for  reen- 
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forcements,  and  at  last  Shelby's  Division,  which  had 
failed  to  drive  the  Kansans  beyond  Westport,  was 
sent  to  his  assistance,  and  joined  him  at  the  Harrison- 
ville  road  before  mentioned.  The  Confederate  lines 
were  now  re-formed,  and  Shelby's  veterans — than  whom 
there  were  no  harder  fighters  in  either  army — con- 
fronted us  from  behind  a  steep  and  almost  impassable 
bank-wall,  barring  the  further  progress  of  my  brigade 
for  a  time.  We  soon  "dressed  up,**  however,  and 
Thurber*s  Battery,  which  kept  pretty  well  up  with  us 
during  the  charge,  opened  briskly.  Some  of  the  shots 
— ^in  the  hurry,  and  before  accurate  range  could  be 
obtained — ^feU  among  us  and  created  some  damage 
and  no  little  confusion.  Just  then  came  another  order 
to  "  charge  at  once.''  There  was  no  time  for  delibera- 
tion or  much  speaking.  I  gave  the  order  in  two  or 
three  instances  to  the  regimental  commanders  without 
designating  the  points  of  attack.  Indeed,  I  did  not 
know  these  points,  and  I  had  no  time  to  ascertain 
them.  My  orders  were  something  of  the  Donnybrook 
Fair  style,  "  Charge !  and  wherever  you  see  a  fiebel, 
go  for  him."  It  thus  happened  that  my  charge  was 
made  too  far  to  our  right,  against  a  strong  position 
well  defended,  and  before  we  could  carry  it  the  greater 
part  of  the  enemy,  with  the  artillery,  had  escaped 
southward,  down  the  Harrison ville  road. 

My  men  moved  forward  with  their  usual  dash  and 
gallantry,  but  on  reaching  the  bank-wall  before  men- 
tioned, they  were  brought  to  a  halt  by  the  impassable 
nature  of  the  ground  and  the  stubbornness  of  Shelby's 
troopers,  who  refused  to  retreat,  and  pluckily  gave 
back  blow  for  blow.    I  surveyed  the  scene  with  some 
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anxiety,  well  knowing  the  military  axiom  that  cavahy 
will  not  stand  passive  under  fire,  and  fearing  that 
when  the  pistols  of  my  men  were  empty,  and  they 
saw  no  prospect  of  overcoming  the  obstacle  before 
them,  they  would  give  way,  and  perhaps  fall  into  dis- 
order. I  must  admit  that  I  was  uneasy  and  appre- 
hensive. In  the  reports  of  this  particular  encounter, 
it  has  been  stated  by  General  Bosecrans  and  others, 
that  when  Shelby  "turned  on  Pleasonton,  he  for  a 
moment  shook  Sanborn's  Brigade,''  etc.  This  state- 
ment needs  a  slight  emendation.  The  word  "  brigade  ^ 
should  be  stricken  out.  It  was  Sanborn  himself  and 
alone  that  was  shaken !  The  brigade  bore  itself  very 
handsomely  under  the  trying  circumstances.  It  had 
ceased  to  advance,  however,  and  its  revolvers  were 
fast  being  emptied.  If  the  enemy  should  come  out  of 
his  position  and  assault  in  turn,  we  might  be  driven. 
But  just  at  the  proper  moment  Thurber's  Battery, 
which  had  hurt  us  a  little  at  the  outset,  came  into  po- 
sition on  the  enemy's  flank,  and  opened  a  rapid  and 
well-delivered  fire  of  double-shotted  grape  and  canister 
down  his  lines.  This  gave  us  a  chance  to  straighten 
up  our  crooked  squadrons,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
Confederates  feU  back  in  considerable  haste,  though 
fighting  back  spitefully  when  they  could.  Left  to 
our  choice,  we  soon  found  points  of  passage  over  the 
ravine  and  wall,  and  were  on  the  enemy's  rear-guard 
before  it  had  left  the  field.  Almost  simultaneously 
the  Second  Colorado  and  other  cavalry  under  Blunt 
and  Curtis  came  charging  down  in  line  from  the  north 
and  the  direction  of  Westport,  and  the  entire  Bebel 
army  had  abandoned  the  battle-ground  of  the  day, 
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and  was  hurrying  southward  on  both  sides  of  the  Ime 
between  Missouri  and  Kansas,  having  burned  a  number 
of  wagons,  and  left  in  our  hands  not  only  the  wounded, 
but  a  quantity  of  ammunition  and  other  military 
stores.  The  Second  Arkansas  Cavalry,  of  my  brigade, 
pursued  the  enemy  some  distance,  killing  eight  of 
them  in  a  sharp  little  fight  at  a  creek  south  of  the 
battle-field.  A  great  deal  of  the  fighting  this  day  was 
from  behind  stone-walls,  with  which  a  nimiber  of  the 
fields  were  enclosed,  and  the  confiict  on  the  whole  was 
quite  severe.  General  Shelby's  assistant  adjutant- 
general,  in  his  published  report,  states  that  in  this 
day's  engagement  Shelby's  Division  alone  "  lost  more 
than  eight  hundred  of  its  bravest  and  best  men."  The 
supplies  at  Kansas  City,  Leavenworth,  and  Lawrence 
were  safe,  and  the  invasion  of  Kansas  prevented. 

That  night  we  went  into  camp  in  and  about  Little 
Santa  F6,  on  the  Missouri  side  of  the  boundary  line 
between  that  State  and  Kansas,  and  about  fifteen 
miles  south  of  Kansas  City.  We  here  enjoyed  a  fairly 
good  rest,  of  which  both  men  and  horses  were  badly 
in  need.  The  enemy,  however,  continued  his  retreat 
nearly  all  the  night,  seeming  now  to  thoroughly  com- 
prehend his  peril  and  danger. 

The  next  morning  (October  24)  we  were  up  very 
early  and  again  on  the  chase,  the  Kansas  forces  de- 
manding and  securing  the  advance.  That  day  we  made 
a  long  and  hard  march  of  some  sixty  miles — ^my  bri- 
gade bringing  up  the  rear — ^reaching  the  vicinity  of 
the  Marais  des  Cygnes  River  after  nightfall.  Generals 
Cui*tis  and  Blunt,  with  the  Kansas  troops,  had  the 
advance  in  this  day's  march,  which  was  without  nota- 
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l>le  incident,  save  for  the  distance  compassed  and  the 
fact  that  we  did  not  halt  to  eat. 

It  was  some  time  after  dark  when  I  came  up  with 
my  brigade  to  the  point  where  Curtis  and  Blunt  had 
gone  into  camp.  These  generals  and  Generals  Pleas- 
onton  and  Jim  Lane  were  all  seated  in  a  large  carriage 
when  I  came  up  to  them,  and  General  Pleasonton  was 
<iuite  sick  and  well-nigh  exhausted.  I  stated  to  Gen- 
eral Pleasonton  that,  though  my  men  had  marched 
hard  and  far,  yet  they  were  in  fine  condition  as  far  as 
^spirits  and  grit  could  make  them,  and  I  asked  permis- 
sion to  continue  the  pursuit  until  the  enemy  should 
be  overtaken  and  brought  to  a  stand ;  adding  my  be- 
lief that  unless  this  was  done  the  enemy  would  proba- 
bly escape  from  us  without  another  fight.  General 
Pleasonton  assented  and  ordered  me  to  move  at  once, 
and  to  take  with  me  not  only  my  own  brigade,  but 
the  entire  division,  which  I  had  led  earlier  in  the  cam- 
paign, and  of  which,  together  with  Benteen's  Brigade 
(formerly  Winslow's),  I  was  again  placed  in  command. 

Accordingly,  leaving  the  Kansas  troops  in  bivouac, 
we  set  out  at  once,  my  own  brigade  in  advance,  and 
the  First,  Second,  and  Fourth  Brigades  following. 
The  first  distinctive  point  on  the  road  we  were  follow- 
ing was  Chouteau's  old  trading-post,  on  the  Marais  des 
Cygnes,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  Missouri  line,  in  Kan- 
sas, where  had  sprung  up  a  little  hamlet  called  Trading 
Post.  The  road,  as  it  neared  that  point,  passed  through 
a  gap  between  two  large  natural  mounds  on  the  prai- 
rie, situated  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Marais  des 
Cygnes.  Each  of  these  mounds  was  more  than  half  a 
mile  in  length,  and  upon  them  and  behind  them  was 
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stationed  the  enemy's  rear-guard,  Dobbins's  and  Slem- 
mons's  Brigades  of  Arkansans. 

My  advance  was  led  by  Colonel  J.  J.  GraveDy,  of 
the  Eighth  M.  S.  IML,  and  was  composed  of  his  own 
regiment  and  a  battalion  of  the  Sixth  M.  S.  JVL,  com- 
manded by  Major  William  Plumb.  The  advance  reached 
the  first  line  of  the  enemy  a  little  after  midnight,  and 
at  once  began  skirmishing.  I  ordered  Colonel  Gravelly 
to  push  forward  until  the  position  of  the  enemy  should 
be  fully  developed.  The  night  was  very  dark.  My  men 
had  been  in  the  saddle  since  daybreak,  had  marched 
more  than  sixty  miles,  had  eaten  but  a  few  mouthfuls,. 
and  were  of  course  very  tired  and  hungry  and  sleepy. 
On  the  night  march  many  of  them  had  slept  in  their 
saddles  as  they  rode  along.  But  when  we  reached  the 
enemy  they  all  roused  up.  The  fatigue  and  priva- 
tion they  had  undergone,  instead  of  dispiriting  them, 
seemed  to  render  them  wolfish  and  desperate,  and  they 
were  in  full  fighting  mood.  A  battalion  of  the  Colo- 
rado cavalry  that  had  been  sent  forward  by  G^ieral 
Curtis  was  formed  immediately  in  front  of  the  picket 
line  of  the  enemy,  and  intersected  the  point  at  which 
we  should  draw  their  fire.  Colonel  Gravelly  advanced 
gallantly  with  his  command,  and  the  troops  of  the 
enemy,  many  of  whom  were  practically  mounted  in- 
fantry, being  armed  with  Enfield  rifles,  opened  a  brisk 
fire  of  musketry  from  the  gap.  Our  line  was  deployed 
as  skirmishers  and  steadily  advanced  towards  the  bases 
of  the  mounds,  until  the  enemy  opened  a  line  of  fire 
from  the  bases,  sides,  and  summits,  and  from  the  gap; 
and  it  was  soon  apparent  that  we  were  upon  the  main 
force.    Cabell's  Brigade  of  Arkansans,  and  a  brigade^ 
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of  Marmaduke's  Division  of  Missourians  were  ordered 
up  to  the  reenforcement  of  the  Confederates,  and  we 
were  soon  hard  at  work.  The  night  fight  was  a  pecu- 
Kar  spectacle.  At  first  the  flashes  of  musketry  from 
the  skirmishers  resembled  swarms  of  lightning-bugs. 
There  was  a  noise  on  our  left  resembling  that  of  ten 
thousand  voices  speaking  at  once.  The  darkness  was 
so  great  that  the  topography  of  the  country  and  posi- 
tion of  the  enemy  could  not  be  determined,  and  I  con- 
cluded to  defer  the  general  attack  until  the  dawn  of 
day. 

At  dawn,  dimly  in  the  murky  sky  rose  the  huge 
shapes  of  the  mounds,  like  monster  thunder-clouds,, 
from  which  innumerable  flashes  of  lightning  darted 
towards  us.  I  realized  that  these  must  be  carried,  and 
determined  to  attempt  their  capture  at  all  hazards,  and 
at  once  gave  the  necessary  orders.  The  Missouri  bat- 
teries of  Captains  Thurber  and  Montgomery,  belong- 
ing to  our  division,  which  had  come  forward  and  beeu 
placed  in  position  about  midnight,  were  ready  to  open 
fire  on  the  enemy  at  a  moment's  notice.  By  my  order 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Benteen,  commanding  the  Fourth 
Brigade,  sent  one  regiment  along  a  road  leading  west 
to  a  ford  over  the  Marais  des  Cygnes,  about  three 
miles  above  Trading  Post,  where  it  appeared  the  re- 
serve force  of  the  enemy  was  camped;  and  he  also 
sent  forward  the  Fourth  Iowa  Cavalry  to  report  to 
Colonel  Gravelly  and  assist  him  in  carrying  the 
mounds. 

Colonel  Gravelly  was  ordered  to  advance  and  occupy 
the  summits  of  the  two  mounds  and  the  intervening 
gap,  immediately  upon   Thurber*s  Battery  becoming 
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engaged.  Captains  Thurber  and  Montgomery  were 
now  ordered  to  open  fire  with  all  of  the  guns  of  their 
batteries  at  an  elevation  of  sixteen  degrees,  bearing 
across  the  right  end  of  the  mound  on  our  left  thi-ough 
the  gap.  Under  all  the  circumstances — ^the  darkness 
still  considerable,  the  steep  and  almost  precipitous 
nature  of  the  ground  to  be  ascended,  the  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  strength  of  the  enemy  before  us,  etc — the 
undertaking  seemed  very  perilous.  Some  of  the  offi- 
<5ers  in  command  of  battalions  came  to  me  for  confir- 
mation of  the  orders  they  had  received.  "  Is  it  a  fact, 
OeneraJ,''  they  asked,  "  that  we  are  to  charge  up  those 
mounds  and  try  to  take  themf*  "It  is,'' I  repUed. 
^*  Well,  all  right  then,**  they  rejoined,  "  but — ^ood-by^ 
General  !^  Some  of  them  even  shook  hands  with  me, 
with  a  significance  that  I  well  understood,  but  trusted 
to  be  illy  founded. 

The  charge  was  eminently  successful.  The  Fourth 
Iowa  Cavalry  gained  the  mound  on  our  right  without 
serious  opposition.  Colonel  Gravelly,  however,  in  his 
attack  on  the  mound  to  the  left,  met  with  strong  re- 
sistance. Here  the  enemy's  line  extended  the  entire 
length  of  this  mound,  and  as  our  men  advanced  the 
Confederates  opened  a  rapid  but  poorly  directed  fire, 
nearly  all  of  theii*  shots  passing  over  the  heads  of  our 
men.  The  Sixth  and  Eighth  Missouri  State  Militia 
regiments,  almost  crawling  on  the  ground  by  reason 
of  the  abrupt  ascent,  moved  steadily  forward,  loading 
and  firing  as  they  advanced,  until  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  crest,  when,  with  ringing  cheers  and  a  rattling 
volley  of  musketry,  they  dashed  forward,  driving  back 
the  enemy  and  gaining  the  position.    Perilous  as  bad 
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been  the  ascent  and  assault,  our  loss  was  comparatively 
slight,  and  this  fact  rounded  up  the  measure  of  our 
success,  and  added  greatly  to  the  general  exultation. 
During  the  assault  Captains  Thurber  and  Montgomery 
kept  up  a  steady  fire  from  their  batteries,  and  did  good 
work.  Many  of  their  shells  passed  over  the  mounds 
and  fell  and  exploded  in  the  enemy's  camp,  creating 
great  confusion,  and  contributing  to  the  precipitancy 
of  a  retreat  which  had  already  been  determined  on  and 
was  in  progress. 

It  was  now  after  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  We 
had  gained  an  important  advantage,  and  it  was  fol- 
lowed up  with  all  the  energy  that  I  could  command. 
The  brigades  that  had  carried  the  mounds  were  thrown 
forward  at  once,  and  captured  one  gun,  the  breakfast 
of  the  enemy,  and  a  great  number  of  cattle,  sheep, 
horses,  etc.  The  loss  of  this  material,  especially  of 
the  cattle  and  sheep^  proved  one  of  the  most  serious  to 
the  enemy  of  the  campaign. 

General  Pleasonton  was  brought  to  the  field  by  the 
sound  of  the  battle,  and  as  he  rode  up  he  called  out 
cheerily  to  me,  "Well,  Sanborn,  what  have  you  got 
here!"  I  replied,  "I  have  a  few  thousand  Rebels  just 
across  the  river,  in  my  front,  and  I  can't  tell  what  else 
until  I  go  over  and  see.''  After  a  few  minutes  of  con- 
versation, during  which  General  Pleasonton  was  pleased 
to  compliment  me  somewhat  extravagantly  on  what 
had  been  accomplished,  he  ordered  me  to  again  ad- 
vance my  line,  and  to  cross  the  Marais  des  Cygnes  as 
soon  as  possible. 

As  we  now  know,  when  General  Cabell,  who  com- 
manded the  Confederate  rear  at  the  mounds,  had  sent 
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word  to  General  Price  at  daylight  that  he  had  been 
driven  back  across  the  river  with  a  loss  of  part  of  the 
train  and  supplies.  Price  sent  General  Marmadnke  to 
command  the  rear  with  his  own  division  and  that  of 
Fagan.  Shelby's  Division  was  on  the  way  to  Fort 
Scott,  on  a  mission  of  pure  deviltry  and  maliciousness, 
intending  to  destroy  the  town  and  as  much  of  the 
property  of  the  people  of  Kansas  living  en  route  as  he 
<K)uld.  The  train  containing  what  was  left  of  the  loot 
iuid  spoil  of  the  raid  was  placed  between  Shelby  and 
Marmadnke.  Thus  the  greater  portion  of  the  enemy's 
force  was  rear-guard.  General  Price  himself  claimed 
to  be  unwell,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  considerably 
demoralized.  He  did  not  attempt  to  command  his 
forces  in  person,  and  in  this  he  acted  wisely.  General 
Marmadnke  was  a  very  good  officer,  a  West-Pointer, 
and  he  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  active  sei*vice.  Gten- 
eral  Cabell  was  also  a  West-Pointer,  and  General  Fagan 
was  a  very  efficient  officer  of  large  experience.  Both 
Marmadnke  and  Fagan  were  major-generals. 

We  scarcely  drew  bridle  in  the  enemy's  abandoned 
camp.  Operations  were  steadily  continued.  Colonel 
Phelps,  of  the  Second  Arkansas  Cavalry,  was  ordered 
to  take  the  advance,  and  move  forward  with  all  possi- 
ble rapidity.  He  soon  reached  the  Mantis  des  Cygnes, 
and  found  the  enemy  busily  engaged  in  felling  trees 
-across  the  road  on  the  opposite  side.  The  Seventh 
Provisional  Militia  was  at  once  dismounted  and  thrown 
across  the  river  about  four  hundred  yards  above  the 
ford,  and  ordered  to  advance  down  the  river  as  skir- 
mishers until  it  reached  the  ford.  At  the  same  time 
■Colonel  Phelps  advanced,  and  the  enemy  was  driven 
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from  his  position  at  the  ford  when  he  had  felled  but 
two  moderately  sized  trees  across  the  road. 

The  Second  Arkansas  continued  to  advance,  followed 
by  the  Sixth  and  Eighth  M.  S.  M. ;  the  other  two  reg- 
iments of  my  brigade  were  deployed  as  skirmishers. 
All  kept  up  welly  though  the  men  were  nearly  exhausted 
from  their  incessant  and  arduous  labors  during  the 
previous  twenty-four  hours.  About  half  a  mile  from 
the  ford  we  came  to  an  open  prairie,  and  again  saw  the 
«nemy  in  position,  with  a  long  line  of  battle,  strength- 
ened by  artillery.  The  force  seemed  rather  formida- 
ble, and  I  ordered  Colonel  Phelps  not  to  attack  by  a 
charge  (unless  he  was  certain  that  he  could  break  it 
and  capture  the  artillery)  until  reenforcements  came 
up.  I  then  returned  to  the  ford  to  hurry  up  some 
artillery  and  other  troops.  The  enemy  had  already 
opened  on  us  with  his  artillery.  I  found  General 
Pleasonton  at  the  ford  throwing  forward  troops  and 
artiUery  with  all  possible  expedition.  After  a  very 
brief  consultation,  the  General  directed  me  to  continue 
in  charge  of  the  advance,  and  push  the  enemy  vigor- 
ously, with  the  aid  of  the  First  and  Fourth  Brigades — 
Benteen's  and  Philips's.  These,  the  General  said,  were 
in  the  saddle,  and  would  at  once  come  forward  "  on 
the  trot,'*  and  pass  to  the  front  of  my  brigade,  so  as  to 
allow  my  men  a  few  minutes  for  their  much  needed 
refreshment. 

But  in  the  meantime  Colonel  Phelps,  whom  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  keep  quiet  in  the  presence  of  an 
enemy,  had  charged  with  the  Second  Arkansas,  and, 
aided  by  the  Sixth  and  Eighth  M.  S.  M.,  dismounted, 
had  again  driven  the  Confederates,  and  forced  them 
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back  to  another  position.  Being  now  at  the  front,  I 
assumed  personal  direction  of  affairs  on  our  side.  A 
section  of  our  artillery  came  up,  swiftly  went  into  posi- 
tion on  the  left,  within  good  range  of  the  enemy's  guns, 
and  rapidly  opened  fire. 

Colonel  Philips  now  came  forward  with  his  entire 
brigade  on  the  gallop,  and  by  my  direction  advanced 
upon  the  right,  towards  the  enemy's  left  Colonel  Ben- 
teen  brought  up  his  brigade  with  similar  spirit — ^though 
two  of  his  regiments  had  been  on  duty  nearly  the  en- 
tire night— and  advanced  against  what  was  then  the 
Confederate  centre.  My  own  brigade,  the  Third,  was 
bearing  strongly  to  the  left  at  this  time.  The  force  of 
the  enemy  then  immediately  in  our  front  at  once  gave 
way  without  a  fight,  and  retreated  with  such  precipi- 
tancy that  it  seemed  impossible  for  it  to  form  soon 
again,  though  in  reality  it  was  only  falling  back  to  the 
main  Confederate  position,  which  had  been  taken  up 
along  a  smaU  stream  called  Mine  Creek,  and  by  some 
Turkey  Creek.  Philips  and  Ben  teen  followed  the  ene- 
my, while  by  direction  of  General  Pleasonton,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  understanding  previously  referred  to,  I 
with  my  own  brigade  remained  in  the  rear  to  feed  and 
refresh  the  horses  and  men  for  a  few  minutes. 

When  General  Marmaduke  took  charge  of  the  Rebel 
rear  that  morning  he  first  addressed  himself  to  the 
work  of  bringing  his  forces  into  something  like  com- 
pact organization,  sending  the  Confederate  wagon  train 
as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  rear.  He  meant  to  form 
and  throw  his  whole  force  upon  our  advance  and  over- 
whelm it  before  it  could  be  reenforced.  Freeman's 
Brigade  of  his  division  relieved  the  Arkansans  after 
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the  affair  of  the  mounds,  but  this,  as  I  have  related, 
was  easily  pushed  back,  and  it  finally  retired  in  great 
disorder.  The  Arkansans  under  Fagan  were  at  last 
got  into  line  on  Mine  Creek,  and  to  this  point  General 
Marmaduke  withdrew  his  own  immediate  command. 
For  the  better  protection  of  the  train — that  is,  to  en- 
able it  to  cross  the  creek,  which  was  without  bridges — 
the  line  was  formed  on  the  north  side  of  the  stream. 
General  Marmaduke  has  since  written  an  unofficial 
report  of  the  campaign,  wherein,  in  describing  his 
operations  of  the  morning  of  October  25,  he  says: 
"  The  advance  of  the  enemy  had  been  so  persistent 
and  strong  during  the  morning,  and  the  progress  of 
our  train  so  slow,  that  I  was  compelled  to  go  into  posi- 
tion and  deliver  battle  without  waiting  for  the  return 
of  the  division  of  General  Shelby.''  Marmaduke  had 
seven  pieces  of  artillery,  and,  according  to  his  own 
estimate,  about  eight  thousand  men  in  line  at  Mine 
Creek. 

Philips  and  Benteen  soon  came  upon  the  enemy, 
drawn  up  in  battle  array  on  the  prairie,  a  fine  field  for 
a  cavalry  fight.  Philips  came  on  the  ground  first  and 
deployed  his  brigade  to  the  right  against  the  enemy's 
left,  advancing  imtil  within  good  carbine  shot,  when 
he  opened  fire,  some  of  his  men  being  dismounted* 
Benteen  came  next  and  turned  to  the  left  of  the  road 
against  the  enemy's  right.  The  enemy  at  once  opened 
with  his  artillery  (Pratt's  Missouri  battery  of  five  guns) 
and  the  remaining  section  of  the  Arkansas  battery. 
Both  brigade  commanders  were  now  on  the  field,  close 
up  to  the  enemy,  and  there  was  no  superior  authority 
immediately  present  to  direct  them  what  to  do.    But 
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acting  on  their  own  discretion,  and  according  to  the 
general  directions  I  had  given,  each  well  knew  what 
to  do.  So  hurriedly  had  our  preparations  been  made 
that  Colonel  Benteen  did  not  know  who  commanded 
the  brigade  with  which  he  was  cooperating.  Phihps 
was  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  reenf orcements  before 
charging,  but  was  already  fighting. 

Benteen  immediately  prepared  to  charge,  and  sent 
an  aide  galloping  off  to  the  commander  of  the  force  he 
saw  plainly  to  his  right,  half  a  mile  away,  with  a  mes- 
sage stating  his  intention,  and  earnestly  soliciting  co- 
operation. Benteen  soon  formed  his  brigade  in  close 
column  by  regiments — ^his  own  regiment,  the  Tenth 
Missouri  Cavalry,  in  advance — ^and  moved  forward  at 
a  stiff  gallop.  He  had  placed  all  his  trumpeters  on 
the  right  of  the  leading  regiment,  and  presently  ordered 
them  to  soimd  the  "  charge.'*  The  bugles  rang  bravely 
out,  their  stirring  notes  were  responded  to  by  the  ring- 
ing cheers  of  the  men,  and  in  an  instant  almost  the 
brigade  leaped  upon  the  already  wavering  ranks  of  the 
Eebels,  sabring,  pistoling,  and  riding  them  down.  The 
fighting  was  almost  altogether  hand  to  hand,  and 
became  in  a  short  time  a  desperate  and  deadly  tnSlSe. 
The  squadrons  were  broken  into  whirling  and  strug- 
gling groups  of  fighting  horsemen,  and  issues  were  de- 
cided by  dexterity  and  personal  prowess.  The  best 
men  of  both  armies  were  engaged.  The  Tenth  Mis- 
souri Federal  Cavalry  fought  the  Tenth  Missouri  Con- 
federate, and  other  loyal  Missourians  strove  against 
their  Rebel  fellow-citizens.  The  Confederates  were 
outfought  at  every  point,  pushed  steadily  back  from 
the  onset,  and  at  last  were  driven  in  disorder  from  the 
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field.  Their  seven  pieces  of  artillery  were  all  captured, 
and  about  eight  hundred  prisoners  fell  into  our  hands. 
Among  the  prisoners  were  General  Marmaduke  (who 
was  captured  and  his  pistols  taken  from  him  by  Pri- 
vate James  Dunlavy,  of  the  Third  Iowa  Cavalry), 
Oeneral  Cabell,  Colonel  Slemmons,  commanding  an 
Arkansas  brigade,  Colonel  McGhee,  Colonel  Jeffers, 
and  several  other  field-ofiicers.  A  lot  of  wagons  and 
other  materials  were  also  taken. 

This  engagement,  commonly  called  the  battle  of 
Mine  Creek,  took  place  in  Linn  County,  Kan.,  about 
«ix  miles  from  the  Missouri  line,  and  near  where  the 
town  of  Pleasonton,  Ean.,  now  stands.  The  country 
was  very  sparsely  settled  at  that  time.  In  the  hurry 
incident  to  our  operations  the  Rebel  dead  were  not 
<50unted,  and,  indeed,  many  of  them  were  never  buried. 

Hardly  had  the  men  of  my  brigade  imbridled  their 
horses  to  allow  them  to  eat  a  few  mouthfuls,  when  the 
fighting  of  Benteen  and  Philips  was  heard  beyond  the 
ridge  in  our  front.  In  a  few  seconds  the  thunder  of 
the  Rebel  artillery  resounded,  and  we  knew  that  the 
<K)nte8t  was  close  and  in  earnest.  I  instantly  ordered 
the  men  into  column,  the  bugles  blew  "  to  horse,'*  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  brigade  was  galloping  to  the  scene 
of  the  conflict.  Before  we  could  reach  the  field,  how- 
ever, the  enemy  had  been  driven  from  it,  as  I  have 
described,  by  the  men  of  Benteen's  and  Philips's  Bri- 
gades, now  engaged  in  securing  the  fruits  of  the  victory. 

I  continued  to  move  forward  rapidly,  and  about 
three  miles  from  the  battle-field  again  took  the  ad- 
vance. After  their  defeat  at  Mine  Creek  the  Confed- 
erates turned  to  the  southwest,  and  soon  were  back 
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into  Missouri,  hurrying  to  the  southward  over  a  stretch 
of  prairie  country  broken  by  timbered  streams  run- 
ning eastward  athwart  their  route.  Shelby's  Divis- 
ion had  been  recalled  to  the  rescue.  With  this  divis- 
ion were  four  pieces  of  artillery,  all  that  were  left  to 
Prices  army.  When  I  assumed  the  advance  I  moved 
forward  in  a  walk,  practically  in  battle  line,  until  near 
a  stream  called  the  Little  Osage.  Here  I  found  the 
enemy  again  in  position  under  cover  of  the  thick  tim- 
ber and  brush  along  the  stream.  We  charged,  and 
easily  drove  him  out  of  his  covert,  across  the  Little 
Osage,  through  the  timber,  and  out  upon  the  open 
prairie,  where  we  halted  and  re-formed  our  line. 

Three  full  lines  of  the  enemy  were  now  visible  within 
long  rifle  range.  The  Confederates  claim  that  one  of 
these  lines  was  composed  of  their  unarmed  conscripts 
and  new  recruits,  who  had  been  drawn  up  merely  for 
a  menacing  show.  They  also  claim  that  the  putting 
in  position  of  these  unfortunate  men — ^many  of  whom 
were  good  Unionists,  and  nearly  all  of  whom  had  been 
forced  from  their  homes  at  the  muzzle  of  the  revolver — 
had  a  salutary  effect,  for  that  it  caused  us  to  go  slow, 
and  enabled  a  large  portion  of  their  demoralized  forces 
to  re-form  and  resist  us  with  something  like  good  re- 
sults. I  know  nothing  of  the  composition  of  any  of 
the  enemy's  lines,  but  I  do  know  that  none  of  his  dis- 
plays and  manoeuvres  delayed  us  a  moment  on  this 
occasion.  When  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  came  into 
full  and  inmiediate  view  the  men  of  my  command  be- 
came so  eager  for  the  fray  that  it  seemed  impossible  to 
restrain  them,  and  I  made  no  attempt  to  do  it.  The 
brigade  charged  again  and  again  without  orders,  driv- 
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ing  the  CJonf ederates  for  fully  four  miles,  killing  and 
wounding  many,  capturing  a  considerable  number  of 
prisoners  with  their  arms  and  horses,  and  compelling 
the  burning  and  destruction  of  a  great  number  of 
wagons  and  other  property. 

Nor  would  om'  pursuit  have  ended  where  it  did  had 
not  the  powers  of  nature  of  both  men  and  horses  failed 
them,  and  they  were  imable  to  proceed  farther.  A 
halt  was  ordered  and  rest  obtained.  Many  of  the  poor 
horses  sank  upon  the  ground  before  the  saddles  could 
be  stripped  from  their  backs,  and  the  men,  from  their 
long  service  on  horseback,  staggered  about  and  walked 
with  difficulty  when  they  alighted.  The  Second  Bri- 
gade, Colonel  Beveridgtfs,  and  General  McNeills  Brigade 
took  the  advance  and  continued  the  pursuit  over  the 
prairie  until  after  nightfall  and  until  the  woody  bot- 
tom of  the  Marmiton  River  was  reached,  at  a  point  ten 
miles  east  of  Fort  Scott.  Skirmishing  continued  all 
day  and  until  late  at  night.  Shelby  held  the  Confeder- 
ate rear,  and  though  he  formed  half  a  dozen  times  as 
if  for  fight,  he  invariably  fell  back  without  a  serious 
encounter,  and  at  last  was  glad  to  take  shelter  in 
the  good  black  bottoms  of  the  Marmiton.  During  the 
■afternoon  the  prairies  were  set  on  fire  by  the  cannon, 
and  the  smoke  and  fire  indicated  the  route  the  pursued 
and  pursuers  were  following  as  well  by  night  as  by 
day.  At  the  crossing  of  the  Marmiton — ^which  was  at 
the  exact  point  where  now  stands  a  village  and  rail- 
road station  called  Deerfield — ^the  enemy  destroyed 
nearly  all  of  his  artillery  ammunition,  and  all  but  about 
twenty  of  his  wagons,  and  turned  loose  into  the  coun- 
try some  six  hundred  horses  and  mules.   He  obstructed 
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the  ford  across  the  stream  by  overtummg  wagons  m 
it  and  cutting  some  trees  from  the  banks.  He  also 
abandoned  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  his 
sick  and  wounded. 

After  an  hour's  rest  my  brigade  again  marched,  but 
we  were  unable  to  reach  the  enemy  again  that  day, 
and  at  last,  under  orders,  we  turned  to  the  southwest 
and  rode  into  Fort  Scott,  followed  by  Benteen's  Bri- 
gade, and  preceded  by  Generals  Pleasonton,  Curtis, 
Blunt,  Lane,  and  the  Kansas  troops.  One  brigade  of 
Kansas  troops.  Colonel  Moonlight's,  had  swept  down 
the  border  and  had  managed  to  get  into  the  town  just 
as  the  advance  of  Shelby's  Rebel  Division  had  reached 
the  outskirts.  There  would  have  been  a  hard  fight  for 
the  town  if  Shelby  had  not  been  withdrawn  to  serve 
against  us  after  the  affair  at  Mine  Creek.  General 
Pleasonton  went  no  farther  than  Fort  Scott,  and  from 
here  the  prisoners  were  sent  back  to  St.  Louis,  escorted 
by  the  First  M.  S.  M.,  of  Philiptf s  Brigade. 

The  Kansas  troops  had  not  been  immediately  en- 
gaged on  the  25th,  and  it  being  determined  to  keep  up 
the  pursuit  of  the  fleeing  enemy,  they  were  sent  out 
on  the  morning  of  the  26th  to  continue  the  chase. 
GFenerals  Cui'tis  and  Blunt  commanded  them,  and  both 
seemed  eager  to  have  at  least  one  good  fight  before  the 
campaign  should  end.  General  McNeil,  with  his  Mis- 
souri Brigade,  was  following  directly  in  the  rear  of  the 
Eebels,  and  with  his  usual  zeal  and  energy  was  press- 
ing them  hard.  McNeil  and  Curtis  united  their  forces 
at  Shanghai,  Mo.,  a  post-office  twenty  miles  southeast 
of  Fort  Scott,  and  from  thence  General  Blunt  took  the 
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advance  with  the  two  Kansas  brigades  of  Jennison  and 
Ford  and  two  batteries. 

My  brigade  rested  at  Fori^  Scott  the  night  of  the  25th 
and  the  day  of  the  26th.  The  horses  were  shod  and 
the  men  were  supplied  with  rations  and  clothing.  On 
the  morning  of  the  27th,  pursuant  to  the  orders  of  the 
general  in  command,  I  left  Fort  Scott  with  my  brigade 
and  one  section  of  Montgomery's  Battery,  to  overtake 
General  Blunt,  and  hoping  to  come  up  with  the  enemy, 
believing  that  he  would  halt  somewhere  in  southwest- 
em  Missouri  to  obtain  supplies  before  entering  the 
barren  region  of  northern  Arkansas  and  the  Indian 
Territory.  That  day  I  marched  sixty-two  miles.  Ben- 
teen's  Brigade  followed  me.  On  the  28th,  at  about 
4  P.M.,  I  came  up  with  General  Blunt's  Division,  near 
the  town  of  Newtonia,  in  the  southern  part  of  Newton 
County,  Mo.,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  Arkansas 
line,  having  marched  one  himdred  and  four  miles,  with 
artillery  and  a  train,  in  thirty-six  hours. 

During  the  last  few  mUes  of  our  march  our  course 
had  been  directed  by  the  noise  of  battle,  and  on  com- 
ing up  we  found  General  Blunt  heavily  engaged  and 
in  a  precarious  situation.  He  had  found  the  enemy 
in  camp  and  pretty  well  rested,  being  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion, and  with  a  rear-guard  well  out.  Blunt  was  a 
brave  officer,  and  he  at  once  made  an  impetuous  attack. 
The  Confederates  knew  the  situation  and  threw  their 
whole  force  upon  him,  with  their  remaining  battery  of 
artillery  belonging  to  Shelby's  Division.  When  we 
came  up  Blunt's  line  was  falling  back,  and  the  Confed- 
erates had  extended  their  lines  beyond  both  his  flanka 
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and  were  advancing  upon  him  from  the  right  and 
left. 

Reporting  to  him  for  service,  General  Blunt  directed 
me  to  form  my  brigade  upon  his  left,  and  if  possible 
to  first  check  and  then  turn  the  somewhat  formidable 
advance  of  the  enemy's  right  I  hastily  brought  up 
the  advance  of  my  command,  and  as  our  horses  were 
well-nigh  exhausted,  and  as  the  battle-field  was  inter- 
sected with  stone  walls  and  other  obstacles,  I  realized 
that  we  must  fight  on  foot  in  order  to  accomplish  any- 
thing. Accordingly  I  gave  the  order  to  dismount,  and 
directed  the  regiments  to  come  into  action  as  fast  as 
they  could  dismount  and  form.  The  Sixth  M.  S.  M. 
was  the  first  to  meet  the  advancing  enemy.  This 
regiment  went  forward  right  gallantly  and  had  fired 
but  a  few  volleys  from  their  carbines,  when  a  triumph- 
ant cheer  from  the  line  announced  that  the  enemy  had 
turned  and  was  falling  back.  The  other  regiments  of 
the  brigade  went  in  with  equal  spirit,  and  soon  we  had 
rolled  the  Confederate  advance  back  upon  the  reserve, 
and  keeping  steadily  on  we  pushed  their  entire  line 
back  some  three  miles,  when,  owing  to  the  darkness, 
the  fiight  of  the  enemy,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the 
troops,  the  fighting  and  the  pursuit  ceased.  We  were 
well  enough  satisfied  with  our  day's  work,  at  all  events, 
for  we  had  come  upon  the  field  in  time  to  save  a  gallant 
division  and  commander  from  disaster,  and  to  achieve 
a  complete  victory  when  defeat  seemed  imminent. 

During  that  night  I  received  an  order  from  General 
Pleasonton  to  proceed  with  my  command  across  the 
country  to  Springfield,  distant  from  Newtonia  to  the 
northeast  about  fifty  miles,  and  to  resume  the  com- 
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mand  of  my  district.  I  did  so,  marching  the  following 
morning,  and  when  we  reached  Springfield  the  citizens 
and  soldiery  there  met  us  in  formal  procession  and 
^ave  us  a  grand  ovation  and  a  most  hearty  welcome. 

General  Blunt,  with  his  division,  and  General  McNeil 
and  Colonel  Benteen,  with  their  brigades,  followed  the 
Bebels  into  Arkansas,  but  could  not  overtake  them, 
^md  accomplished  nothing  of  value,  and  soon  Benteen 
was  ordered  back  and  sent  to  Tennessee.  General  A. 
J.  Smithes  infantry  division,  after  marching  across  the 
State  of  Missouri  nearly  to  the  Kansas  line,  was  halted 
ait  Harrisonville,  and  then  marched  back  again  to  St. 
Louis,  from  whence  it  was  sent  to  Thomas,  at  Nash- 
ville. A  few  days  after  it  reached  Nashville,  Thomas, 
now  having  everything  ready,  put  his  machinery  in 
motion,  seized  upon  Hood,  and  ground  him  to  powder. 

After  the  defeat  at  Newtonia,  the  Confederates  en- 
tered the  Indian  Territory,  and  set  out  for  Texas,  over 
a  long  and  toilsome  route,  hundreds  of  miles  in  length, 
destitute  of  inhabitants  and  supplies  save  the  wild 
game  of  the  coimtry  and  a  few  Indians  living  in  squalor 
and  wretchedness.  The  result  was  that  on  the  march, 
^according  to  their  own  statements,  they  lost  fully  one 
thousand  men  by  disease,  exposure,  and  starvation. 
They  killed  horses  and  ponies  for  food,  and  ate  their 
flesh  without  salt  or  bread.  They  even  ate  skunks  and 
other  vermin.  They  found  a  few  wild  cattle,  but  the 
meat  was  poor  and  only  made  them  sick.  The  weather 
was  very  inclement.  Small-pox  and  diarrhoea  broke 
out  among  them,  and  as  they  had  no  medicines,  scores 
were  left  to  die  on  the  prairies  and  be  devoured  by 
wolves.    For  eighteen  days,  or  from  October  30  to 
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November  18,  they  were  without  supplies.  Finally 
about  six  thousand  of  them  reached  northern  Texas, 
but  thereafter,  until  its  surrender  in  the  following 
June,  Price^s  army  was  heard  of  no  more. 

I  ought  to  state,  however,  that  a  day  or  two  after 
entering  the  Indian  Territory  the  Arkansans,  under 
Fagan,  left  Price  and  entered  their  own  State.  On  the 
2d  of  November — on  which  day  there  was  a  heavy  fall 
of  snow — ^Fagan,  with  a  regiment  of  Shelby's,  attacked 
Fort  Smith,  where  we  had  a  small  force  under  General 
John  M.  Thayer;  but  I  had  sent  General  Thayer  word 
of  the  condition  of  affairs  and  the  probable  intentions 
of  the  enemy  regarding  him,  and  so  he  was  prepared 
and  easily  beat  off  the  attack,  but  unfortunately  had 
no  force  at  his  disposal  to  follow  up  his  success. 

It  was  of  most  vital  importance  that  the  troops  that 
had  been  diverted  from  General  Thomas  by  the  move- 
ment of  this  Rebel  army  in  Missouri  should  reach  him 
at  the  earliest  time  possible.  His  army  was  besieged 
in  Nashville,  and  how  long  it  could  hold  out  no  one 
knew — ^but  every  one  knew  that  it  would  be  just  as 
long  as  military  skill  and  human  endurance  would  per- 
mit. Hence,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Newtonia, 
I  recommended  to  General  Pleasonton  and  General 
Eosecrans  that  all  further  pursuits  of  Price's  forces 
should  be  abandoned,  and  all  our  available  troops  sent 
to  Nashville,  and  the  Eebel  army  left  to  go  to  pieces  for 
want  of  supplies  and  under  its  general  demoralization 
in  the  deserted  and  barren  region  between  southwest- 
em  Missouri  and  the  Red  River.  This  recommenda- 
tion was  approved  by  General  Pleasonton  and  (General 
Rosecrans,  but  was  disapproved  by  General  Curtis  and 
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ultimately  by  General  Halleck.  The  end  was  that  the 
enemy  was  followed  by  the  forces  under  Generals  Cur- 
tis and  Blunt  afar  off  (at  least  so  far  that  no  engage- 
ment was  brought  on)  to  the  Arkansas  Eiver,  with  the 
result  of  entirely  dismounting  Benteen's  Brigade  and 
destroying  all  the  horses  in  the  command,  and  keeping 
the  Bebel  army  together,  so  that  instead  of  several 
thousand  prisoners,  who  would  have  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered and  come  in  rather  than  cross  this  river,  we 
had  several  hundred  only.  My  own  brigade,  under 
these  orders  from  Washington,  was  moved  southwest 
again  and  reached  a  point  about  sixty  miles  from 
Springfield  at  the  time  that  the  Rebels  crossed  the 
Arkansas  River.  All  the  results  of  our  pursuit  after 
the  battle  of  Newtonia  were  adverse  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  an  aid  to  the  Confeder- 
ate States,  in  my  judgment,  then  deliberately  formed, 
and  confirmed  by  the  results  that  followed. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since 
the  events  transpired  which  I  have  narrated  so  imper- 
fectly. The  war  has  long  been  over.  "The  Rebel 
rides  on  his  raid  no  more.'*  Many — ^ah,  very  many — 
of  the  gallant  troopers,  brave  as  any  Murat  or  Cardi- 
gan ever  led,  have  long  been  dead. 

**  The  knights  are  dust ; 
Their  swords  are  rust ; 
Their  souls  are  with  the  saints,  we  trust/' 

Curtis,  Blunt,  Lane,  Gravelly,  and  other  commanders 
on  our  side  during  the  "Price  Raid^  are  in  their 
gi*aves,  as  are  Price,  Marmaduke,  Jeff.  Thompson,  and 
others  of  the  Confederate  leaders.    Rosecrans,  Pleas- 
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onton,  Benteen,  McNeil,  Pliilips,  and  Phelps,  as  well  as 
Shelby,  Fagan,  McCray,  and  Cabell,  are  yet  living. 
The  country  in  Missouri  over  which  the  raid  was  made 
is  now  peaceful  and  very  prosperous,  with  all  the  ad- 
juncts of  modem  civilization.  Boonville,  Lexington, 
Independence,  Kansas  City,  and  Fort  Scott  are  now 
considerable  cities.  Where  then  was  naught  to  break 
the  expanse  of  wide  prairies,  now  stand  thriving  towns 
and  villages,  in  view  of  former  battle-fields.  Eich 
farms  and  fruitful  fields  are  to  be  seen  on  every  hand, 
and  lands  once  ploughed  by  shot  and  shell  are  now 
disturbed  only  by  the  implements  of  the  farmer. 
Scenes  where  once  were  heard  the  horrid  noise  of  bat- 
tle, the  hiss  of  bullets,  the  shriek  of  shells,  and  the 
fierce  cries  of  combatants  in  deadly  grapple,  now  re- 
sound only  with  the  murmuring  calls  of  lowing  herds, 
and  the  mirth  and  songs  of  contented  and  happy 
homes.  The  people  of  western  Missouri  and  Kansas 
won  a  grand  victory  for  the  Union  and  humanity  when 
they  overcame  the  hosts  of  rebellion  in  their  midst; 
but  in  bringing  their  fair  lands  under  the  dominion  of 
progress  and  enterprise,  and  the  organization  of  com- 
fortable homes  and  happy  families,  they  have  achieved 
a  triumph  equally  great,  for 

**  Peaoe  hath  her  viotories  no  less  renowned  than  war.^^ 
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BY  LIEUTENANT  WARREN  HEWITT  MEAD, 

SIXTH  EXNTUCKT  CATALBY,   U.   8.  TOLUKTEEBS. 

(Read  November  11,  1890.) 


General  Sherman  expressed  an  evident  truth  when 
he  wrote  to  the  Mayor  of  Atlanta,  "  War  is  cruelty, 
and  you  cannot  refine  it^;  and  nowhere  in  the  great 
Civil  War  was  it  more  forcibly  illustrated  than  in  the 
experiences  of  the  Federal  prisoners  of  war  in  the  South* 
Much  has  been  written  concerning  their  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  Confederates,  and  unverified  accounts 
of  many  things  have  sometimes  been  given  to  the  pub- 
lic by  persons  who  obtained  their  information  second- 
hand. This  personal  narrative  relates  to  nearly  two 
years  of  prison  life  in  Libby  Prison,  Richmond,  and 
Danville,  Va. ;  Macon,  Ga. ;  Charleston  and  Columbia^ 
S.  C,  and  two  escapes ;  and  it  pertains  chiefiy  to  afifairs 
within  the  winter's  own  knowledge,  and  to  incidents 
of  his  personal  experience. 

The  battle  of  Chickamauga  was  fought  principally 
on  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  days  of  September, 
1863,  and  one  of  the  results  was  the  capture  by  the 
Confederates  of  over  six  thousand  Union  prisoners* 
Upon  the  flanks  of  the  Union  army,  and  to  protect  ita 
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retreat,  there  was  considerable  cavalry  fighting  on 
Monday,  the  21st.  On  that  day,  at  the  extreme  Fed- 
eral right,  the  Third  Brigade  of  Colonel  E.  K  McCook's 
first  division  of  cavalry  (of  Mitchell's  Corps),  composed 
of  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Kentucky  cavalry 
regiments,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Louis  D. 
Watkins,  of  the  Sixth,  to  which  regiment  I  belonged, 
was  engaged  in  covering  the  retreat  of  the  Union  forces 
and  guarding  wagons  from  the  battle-field  to  Chatta- 
nooga, when  we  were  assailed  in  front  and  on  the  flank 
by  Wheeler's  Division  of  Rebel  cavalry.  My  imme- 
diate command,  composed  of  two  companies  of  my 
regiment,  received  the  brunt  of  the  attack  in  front,  and 
kept  the  enemy  at  bay  until  the  remainder  of  the 
brigade  extricated  itself  and  escaped.  At  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  near  Pond  Springs,  G^a.,  our 
small  force  of  less  than  one  hundred  men  was  sur- 
rounded by  Terry's  Texas  Cavalry  Bangers,  and  myself 
and  the  adjutant  of  my  regiment.  Lieutenant  Hugh  B. 
KeUy,  with  sixty-two  men,  were  taken  prisoners. 

After  having  been  guarded  at  the  place  of  capture 
until  dark,  the  enemy  compelled  us  to  make  a  toilsome 
march  that  night  to  the  railroad  near  Ringgold,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  ten  miles.  We  were  here  placed  upon 
cars  and  carried  southward  with  other  prisoners  to 
Kingston,  arriving  there  the  following  afternoon,  when 
we  were  locked  in  the  court-house.  Here,  thirty  hours 
after  our  capture,  we  received  the  first  food,  a  small 
cake  of  corn-bread  being  given  to  each  prisoner.  On 
the  23d  we  were  removed  to  Atlanta,  and  remained 
there  three  days  in  an  open  field  east  of  the  city,  with- 
out shelter  or  blankets.    From  Atlanta  we  were  taken, 
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with  many  others  captured  at  Chickamauga,  by  the 
way  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  Columbia,  S.  C,  to  Charlotte, 
N.  C.  The  cars  used  for  transporting  the  prisoners 
were  ordinary  freight  cars,  the  door  on  one  side  closed 
and  fastened ;  a  sentinel  was  placed  at  each  side  of  the 
open  door  on  the  opposite  side,  and  several  guards 
were  upon  the  top  of  each  car.  We  stopped  at  Augusta 
long  enough  to  purchase  a  little  fruit  and  bread  from 
the  slaves,  who  crowded  around  us,  and  to  afford  an 
opportunity  for  certain  elderly  slave-holders  to  ex- 
press their  opinion  of  us  and  Northern  people  gener- 
idly  in  not  the  most  flattering  terms.  At  Charlotte 
we  were  marched  from  the  cars  to  a  field  near  the  city, 
and  remained  there  aU  night,  sleeping  without  blankets 
between  the  rows  of  standing  com  grown  on  a  part 
of  the  field.  The  prisoners  gathered  a  few  ripe  ears, 
which  were  toasted  at  the  fires  and  eaten  with  the 
eagerness  of  half-famished  men. 

The  next  night  we  were  ordered  to  form  in  line  in 
order  to  be  marched  to  the  station  for  removal  to 
Richmond.  Several  had  planned  to  escape.  Holes  had 
been  dug  in  the  sandy  earth  large  enough  to  admit  the 
body  of  a  man  below  the  surrounding  surface;  but, 
xmf ortunately,  as  the  guards,  like  a  line  of  skirmishers, 
were  marching  over  the  occupied  grounds,  one  of  them 
fell  into  one  of  these  excavations  upon  a  live  Yankee ! 
A  careful  examination  with  lights  was  then  ordered, 
disclosing  other  holes  similarly  filled,  and  one  of  our 
number  was  found  in  the  top  of  a  tree.  After  sharp 
admonitions  we  were  again  placed  in  freight  cars  and 
taken  to  Richmond,  one  change  having  been  made  in 
going  more  than  one  thousand  miles.  We  were  crowded 
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together  in  the  cars  like  sheep,  without  room  to  sit 
down,  and  with  no  water  or  suitable  accessories. 

Beaching  Richmond  a  little  past  midnight,  Septem- 
ber 30,  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  were  separated, 
the  former,  in  ominous  darkness,  being  marched  to 
that  famous  bastile,  Libby  Prison,  soon  to  realize 

that— 

*^  War^s  least  horror  is  the  ensanguined  field/' 

Libby  Prison — since  removed  to  the  city  of  Chicago,, 
where  it  now  stands  preserved  as  a  war  relic — ^was  an 
old  brick  building,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet 
long  and  one  hundred  feet  wide,  containing  nine 
rooms,  besides  the  basement,  three  stories  in  front  and 
four  in  the  rear,  and  the  solid  stone  partitions  between 
the  rooms  were  pierced  with  doorways  in  each  story. 
It  was  situated  on  the  Lynchburg  Canal,  overlooking 
the  James  River,  fronting  on  Casey  Street,  and  was 
guai*ded  day  and  night  by  about  twenty-five  sentinels 
at  appointed  stations  around  the  building. 

On  that  dark  morning  about  forty  officers  were  con- 
ducted into  the  office  of  Major  Thomas  P.  Turner,  the 
commandant  of  the  prison,  who  evidently  had  been 
selected  for  that  position  on  account  of  his  bitter  hos- 
tility to  the  Northern  people.  One  by  one  we  were 
called  and  directed  to  give  up  our  money — ^Turner 
stating  that  if  we  did  so  willingly  it  would  be  returned 
to  us  when  we  were  exchanged,  but  that  if  he  was  com- 
pelled to  search  us  the  money  found  would  be  confis- 
cated. Most  of  the  prisoners  obeyed,  and  several  thou- 
sand dollars  were  there  given  up ;  a  few  secreted  their 
pocket-books  and  claimed  they  were  penniless,  and 
thereby  escaped  such  robbery.    Turner  took  from  me 
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seventy-two  dollars  in  bright,  crisp  greenbacks,  which 
I  never  saw  afterwards,  and  I  never  heard  that  any 
money  so  taken  from  prisoners  was  ever  returned. 
We  were  turned  over  to  the  prison  clerk,  who,  with  a 
lighted  candle,  conducted  us  by  a  narrow  stairway  to 
the  room  above ;  and,  as  soon  as  we  entered,  he  locked 
the  door  and  left  us  in  the  dark  to  find  out  for  our- 
selves what  the  new  quarters  afforded.  Hardly  had 
we  entered  the  room,  the  floor  of  which  was  covered 
with  prisoners,  before  the  cry  was  heard,  "  Fresh  fish !  ^ 
which  was  repeated  many  times  in  that  and  adjoining 
rooms.  In  a  moment  we  were  surrounded  by  prison- 
ers, who  rushed  upon  us,  first  one  way  and  then  an- 
other, crying  out,  "Give  them  air!"  "Dip  them  in 
water!"  and  like  bewildering  expressions.  I  began 
to  think  we  were  in  a  den  of  robbers.  Aftei-wards  I 
well  understood  that  all  "  fresh  fish,"  as  new  prisoners 
were  termed,  had  to  pass  through  a  like  initiation. 
We  had  no  blankets  or  overcoats,  and  nothing  save 
the  clothes  in  which  we  were  captured. 

A  daylight  examination  of  the  interior  of  this  prison 
revealed  that  six  rooms  of  the  two  uppermost  stories 
were  allotted  to  about  twelve  hundred  Federal  officers, 
of  every  rank,  besides  one  room  in  the  first  story, 
which  was  supplied  with  water  and  used  during  the 
day  as  a  cook-room ;  these  gave  to  each  man  a  space 
nine  by  three  feet  to  eat,  wash,  sleep,  and  take  exer- 
cise. No  benches,  stools,  chairs,  or  tables  were  fur- 
nished. The  prisoners,  after  a  few  months,  made  a 
number  of  such  articles  from  the  boxes  sent  by  North- 
em  friends.  Most  of  the  officers  captured  at  Chicka- 
mauga  remained  in  the  lower  middle  room. 
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Prisoners  were  not  allowed  to  go  within  five  feet  of 
the  windows,  of  which  there  were  three  at  each  end 
of  the  rooms,  secured  with  iron  bars.  The  guards 
were  instructed  to  fire  upon  any  prisoner  seen  at  t^ese 
windows.  One  officer  was  severely  wounded,  the 
^ard  having  seen  him  through  a  boarded  enclosure 
At  the  side  of  the  prison  where  formerly  there  had 
been  an  outside  door.  The  hat  of  another  one  day 
was  visible  from  the  outside,  and  he,  being  notified, 
moved  back  just  in  time  for  a  ball  to  pass  and  bury 
itself  in  the  beam  above.  Captain  Forsyth,  of  Toledo, 
O.,  was  shot  and  instantly  killed  near  me  by  one  of  the 
guards  not  on  duty,  and  he  was  not  at  the  time  within 
•eight  feet  of  the  window.  Across  the  street,  in  a 
northeasterly  direction,  were  situated  the  Pemberton 
buildings,  wherein  were  confined  several  thousand  of 
our  enlisted  men,  and  shots  fired  into  the  windows  of 
that  building  were  often  heard. 

In  December  the  officers  captured  at  Ohickamauga 
obtained  a  blanket  apiece  from  a  supply  sent  by  the 
U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission,  which  were  distributed  by 
the  Confederates.  During  the  winter  months  it  was 
bitter  cold,  as  there  were  no  fires  save  those  in  the 
cook-stoves  used  in  the  room  below  during  the  day. 
There  were  no  lights  except  the  candles  purchased  by 
the  prisoners  for  their  own  use,  and  these  had  to  be 
extinguished  at  9  p.m.  Each  had  his  own  particular 
place  to  eat  and  sleep,  and  all  slept  on  the  floor,  dove- 
tailed together,  like  fish  in  a  basket,  overcrowded  and 
with  imperfect  ventilation. 

Libby  Prison  had  been  used  as  a  military  prison 
from  the  commencement  of  the  war.    Little  attention 
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liad  been  given  to  its  cleanliness  and  purification,  and 
it  had  become  infested,  from  top  to  bottom,  with  ver- 
min, of  the  kind  well  known  to  soldiers.  These  para- 
sites were  on  the  walls  and  floors,  and  upon  every- 
thing, reminding  ns  of  the  third  plague  of  Egypt.  No 
possible  mode  of  living,  no  amount  of  personal  atten- 
tion, could  prevent  their  presence  and  poisonous  bites. 
Every  seam  in  our  clothes  needed  daily  inspection, 
and  the  clothing  required  boiling  in  water  at  least 
three  times  a  week  to  prevent  the  greatest  multiplica- 
tion. 

In  January,  1864,  a  plan  of  escape  was  conceived, 
and  for  this  purpose  a  secret  company  was  organized. 
But  few  were  admitted  to  the  secret,  for  there  were 
informers  among  us,  willing  to  secure  favor  by  be- 
traying any  plan  of  escape.  In  the  cook-room  already 
mentioned  there  was  a  large  chimney  running  from 
the  basement  to  the  top  of  the  building.  In  this  room 
a  hole  was  broken  through  the  chimney  near  the  floor, 
large  enough  to  admit  the  body  of  a  man.  Crawling 
through  that  aperture,  feet  foremost,  and  dropping 
down  ten  feet,  would  bring  a  person  into  the  dark  and 
€mpty  basement  under  the  adjoining  room.  The  side 
opposite  the  chimney  was  the  foundation  of  the  east 
side  of  the  prison,  from  which  foundation  a  large  stone 
was  removed  about  six  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
outside  ground,  and  a  tunnel  commenced.  Two  men 
would  work  day  and  night.  The  only  implements 
used  were  the  half  of  a  tin  canteen  and  an  old  trowel 
picked  up  from  the  tools  of  a  workman  making  re- 
jmirs  in  the  prison.  One,  by  the  use  of  these  imple- 
ments, would  loosen  the  earth  in  the  tunnel  and  put 
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it  in  a  blanket,  which  the  other,  at  night-time,  would 
convey  out  of  the  tunnel  into  the  comer  of  the  dark 
room,  at  the  side  of  which  the  tunnel  commenced. 
Captain  !•  N.  Johnson,  of  the  Sixth  Kentucky  Infan- 
try, who  is  justly  entitled  to  the  chief  credit  for  this 
wonderful  and  daring  enterprise,  labored  in  this  tun- 
nel more  than  two  weeks,  and  remained  in  it  aU  day. 
His  absence  led  the  prison  authorities  to  believe  that 
one  prisoner  had  escaped.  Food  was  taken  to  him  at 
night  by  another  officer,  who  then  assisted  in  the  work. 
This  tunnel  was  about  sixty-five  feet  long ;  it  was  dug 
under  the  beat  of  the  sentinels,  and  came  out  about 
thirty  feet  beyond  the  guard  in  an  old  shed  used  for 
storage. 

The  tunnel  was  completed  February  9,  except 
breaking  through  the  farther  end.  On  that  night  the 
prisoners  wer3  notified,  and  all  night  long  they  were 
passing  out.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  thus  escaped 
from  the  prison.  It  was  slow  work ;  the  passage  was 
difficult,  and  two  large  men — one  of  whom  was  Colo- 
nel Streight,  the  noted  raider — stuck  in  the  tunnel, 
which  delayed  considerably  the  exodus.  The  prisoner, 
before  he  entered  the  timnel,  would  nearly  strip  him- 
self and  tie  his  clothing  in  a  compact  btmdle,  and  push 
it  ahead  of  him  in  his  passage  through,  which  was 
accomplished  by  something  like  the  movement  of  a 
snake  through  heavy  grass.  The  tunnel  wa«  closed 
up  at  daylight  and  the  hole  in  the  chimney  concealed. 
About  one-half  of  the  prisoners  who  thus  escaped 
were  captured  before  they  succeeded  in  reaching  our 
lines,  thirty  miles  distant.  When  recaptured  they 
were  put  in  dungeons  under  the  cook-room— dark 
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cells,  unfurnished  and  with  ground  floors,  covered 
much  of  the  time  with  water,  in  which  the  inmates 
had  to  sleep  or  remain  standing.  They  were  scantily 
fed,  and  compelled  to  suffer  inexcusable  neglect.  I 
often  secretly  dropped  pieces  of  bread  through  a  small 
hole  made  in  the  floor  of  the  cook-room  to  these  suffer- 
ing officers.  After  remaining  in  these  cells  about  ten 
days,  they  were  brought  out  and  took  their  former 
places  in  the  prison,  to  make  room  for  the  officers  cap- 
tured on  General  Kilpatrick's  raid,  who  were  treated 
with  still  greater  indignity  and  cruelty.  Being  ill,  I 
did  not  attempt  to  go  through  this  tunnel,  but  gave 
my  only  pair  of  boots,  well  worn,  to  my  messmate, 
-Captain  Charles  E.  Greble,  of  the  Eighth  Michigan 
Cavalry,  who  escaped. 

In  February,  1864,  a  cavalry  expedition  was  set  on 
ioot  by  our  authorities  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
marching  upon  Richmond,  then  feebly  guarded,  and, 
as  reported,  to  capture  the  city  and  release  the  Federal 
prisoners.  One  branch  of  this  expedition  was  under 
Ceneral  Custer,  another  under  General  Kilpatrick,  and 
a  third  was  under  Colonel  Ulric  Dahlgren.  The  ex- 
pedition was  not  successful.  Colonel  Dahlgren  was 
killed  near  Richmond,  and  most  of  his  command  cap- 
tured before  effecting  a  junction  with  Kilpatrick,  who, 
on  the  flrst  day  of  March,  came  near  the  outer  line  of 
the  Richmond  fortifications,  and,  after  a  few  hours  of 
brisk  cannonading  by  the  Confederates,  took  up  a  line 
of  march  down  the  peninsula  without  serious  loss. 

This  was  the  most  memorable  day  of  my  prison  life. 
Some  of  the  guards  who  came  in  to  drive  us  aU  into 
one  room,  so  as  to  be  counted  out  through  a  single 
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door — ^which  was  the  prison  daily  roU-call — disclosed 
to  us  all  they  knew  concerning  Eilpatrick's  raid.  The 
dull  booming  of  artillery  was  heard  at  intervals  during 
the  day,  which  proved  that  our  troops  were  already 
engaging  the  enemy  in  the  fortifications.  No  language 
can  describe  the  hopes  and  feelings  of  the  prisoners  at 
that  tune.  The  prison  officials  showed  unmistakable 
signs  of  fear.  There  was  hurrying  to  and  fro  in  the 
streets,  and  extra  guards  were  visible.  It  was  then 
the  Confederate  authorities  set  to  work  to  undermine 
the  Libby  Prison.  Several  tons  of  powder  were  placed 
under  the  thick  walls  and  in  the  basement  rooms  below 
us,  with  complete  arrangements  to  fire  it  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Such  a  plan  for  wholesale  and  atrocious  mur- 
der is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  any  civilized 
nation.  Notwithstanding  this  terrible  situation,  we 
were  undismayed,  and  secretly  organized  ourselves 
into  companies,  with  chosen  leaders,  so  as  to  be  ready 
for  any  emergency,  hoping  to  be  supplied  with  arms 
in  case  our  troops  entered  the  city,  and  to  aid  in  the 
rescue.  Men  were  selected  to  use  the  movable  stairs 
reaching  to  the  cook-room  in  battering  down  the  doors 
leading  to  the  street,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Federal  uniforms.  That  night  there  was  no  sleep ;  the 
prisoners  were  prepared  for  action,  and  listened  all 
night  for  the  tramp  of  the  oncoming  liberators;  we 
moved  noiselessly  about  like  spectres  in  a  cave  of 
gloom,  waiting  and  trusting — but,  alas  I  our  deliverers 
came  not. 

The  inspector  of  the  prison  took  pains  to  inform  us 
that  if  Bolpatrick  should  succeed  in  entering  Eich- 
mond  it  would  not  help  us,  as  the  prison  would  be 
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blown  up  before  he  would  suffer  us  to  be  rescued* 
Liatouch,  the  adjutant  of  the  prison^  said,  in  hearing 
of  the  prisoners :  "  There  is  enough  powder  under  the 
prison  to  send  every  Yankee  to  helL'^  • 

The  most  noteworthy  experience  we  had  to  undergo 
^was  the  want  of  suitable  or  sufficient  food.  To  endure 
the  indignity  of  those  placed  over  us,  to  be  deprived 
of  light,  and  to  suffer  from  the  cold  during  the  cheer- 
less days  and  nights  of  winter,  were  enough  to  render 
existence  miserable;  but  it  was  a  more  terrible  thing 
to  be  hungry  from  day  to  day,  from  week  to  week — 
to  be  always  hungry. 

The  "chief  commissary,'^  appointed  by  ourselves, 
would  distribute  the  rations  allowed  to  divisions  com- 
posed of  one  hundred  prisoners ;  an  officer  selected  in 
each  division  would  again  distribute  the  portion  as- 
signed to  it  to  squads  of  ten,  and  the  squad  would  then 
subdivide  the  amount  received  to  its  messes,  composed 
of  one  or  more.  The  daily  allowance,  brought  in  every 
morning,  was  a  small  cake  of  corn-bread,  about  the 
size  of  a  man's  fist,  baked  from  unsifted  meal,  four 
ounces  of  beef,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  a  half  pint  of  worm- 
eaten  peas,  a  gill  of  rice,  and  a  very  little  salt.  With 
the  exception  of  the  salt,  none  of  these  articles  would 
have  been  salable  in  any  American  market.  One- 
fourth  of  the  time  no  meat  was  issued,  and  at  one 

*  Pollard,  the  Southern  writer,  in  his  history  entitled  '*  The  Lost 
Cause  *'  (p.  508),  acknowledges  that  the  Richmond  government  placed 
several  tons  of  powder  nnder  Libby  Prison  at  this  time,  but  also  says 
it  was  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the  prisoners,  which  conclusion 
may  well  be  doubted  as  to  the  limit  of  the  intention  of  the  horrible 
purpose. 
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time,  for  thirty  consecutive  days,  not  an  ounce  was 
sent  in. 

According  to  the  usages  of  modem  warfare,  prison- 
ers of  war  are  entitled  to  the  same  rations  that  are 
given  to  soldiers ;  such  our  government  gave  to  Con- 
federate prisoners.  Dr.  Hammond,  formerly  Surgeon- 
Oeneral  of  the  Army,  places  the  amount  of  solid  food 
required  to  maintain  the  organism  of  a  healthy  adult 
American,  up  to  the  full  measure  of  physical  and  men- 
tal capability,  at  about  forty  ounces  daily,  two-thirds 
vegetable  and  one-third  animal.  The  French  ration 
issued  to  soldiers  in  the  Crimea  was  forty-two  and 
five-eighth  ounces  solid  food.  The  English  ration  is 
about  forty-one  ounces;  our  government  ration  is 
about  the  same.  The  ration  issued  to  prisoners  in 
Libby  Prison  was  from  ten  to  sixteen  otmces  daily,  and 
that  of  very  inferior  quality.  Our  greatest  privilege 
was  to  do  our  own  cooking.  The  rations  would  be 
quickly  seized  and  cooked  upon  the  three  stoves  in  the 
cook-room,  and  all  eaten  at  a  single  meal,  and  still  our 
hunger  was  unappeased,  and  we  would  have  to  wait 
twenty-four  hours  before  anything  more  could  be  had. 

The  peas— or,  as  they  were  sometimes  called,  "  North 
Carolina  beans'^ — ^were  made  the  basis  of  a  kind  of 
soup.  They  were  the  most  unpalatable  food  ever 
eaten  by  man ;  indeed,  they  are  not  an  article  of  food 
except  for  cattle.  Never  before  or  since  have  I  seen 
their  like.  Singularly  as  it  may  appear,  there  was 
not  one  of  these  peas  issued  which  did  not  contain 
within  it  a  little  black  bug,  about  the  size  of  a  flax 
seed.  Hours  of  search  failed  to  find  a  single  pea  not 
thus  inhabited.    When  boiled,  the  top  of  the  water  or 
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^*  soup  ^  would  be  covered  with  these  bugs,  thoroughly 
<;ooked.  At  first  some  of  the  more  fastidious  officers 
would  split  each  pea  and  remove  the  bug ;  but  they 
soon  learned  that  in  the  absence  of  meat  the  bugs 
^ave  body  and  substance  to  the  soup,  improved  its 
flavor,  and  altogether  rendered  it  more  palatable, 
though,  of  coui'se,  eaten  under  the  impulse  of  hunger* 
Hunger  in  captivity  signifies  more  than  when  else- 
where felt.  To  us  it  meant  feeble  and  emaciated 
bodies ;  impairment  of  health  and  constitution ;  minds 
so  oppressed  with  the  hopelessness  of  our  situation  as 
to  force  strange  and  alarming  conditions.  Some,  over- 
come by  a  consuming  despair,  would  at  times  forget 
their  own  names,  and  were  uncertain  as  to  common 
facts.  These  were  exceptions,  and  were  evidently  of 
those  who  inherited  imperfections  and  were  lacking  in 
constitutional  vigor.  We  were  continually  talking  of 
the  food  formerly  enjoyed,  which  seemed  a  long  time 
ago.  When  we  lay  down  at  night,  it  was  to  dream  of 
feasts  and  tables  spread  with  the  rarest  and  richest 
food.  Few  nights  passed  without  this  delusion.  The 
prisoner  would  waken  just  as  he  was  about  to  partake 
of  a  sumptuous  repast,  to  find  it  vanish  in  a  dream. 
It  was  a  common  thing  for  one  prisoner  to  ask  another 
what  luxuries  he  had  for  supper,  meaning  what  fare 
his  nightly  dreams  had  proffered.  The  effect  of  such 
imprisonment  upon  the  morals  of  the  inmates  can 
hardly  be  imagined.  The  man  who  goes  to  bed  hun- 
gry every  night  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  is 
hardly  good.  A  starving  man  is  seldom  exemplary. 
Many  prisoners  became  demoralized,  rank  was  ignored, 
personal    encounters  were  of  frequent   occurrence; 
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selfishness  was  the  supreme  law — the  natural  result  of 
such  living. 

A  portion  of  the  time  we  were  allowed  to  receive 
boxes  of  provisions  from  friends  North,  under  flag  of 
truce,  by  way  of  Fortress  Monroe.  They  were  all  ex- 
amined by  the  Confederates,  and  the  clothes  sometimes 
taken  out.  Often,  as  if  to  purposely  taunt  and  exas- 
perate us,  the  boxes  were  piled  up  and  kept  for  days 
in  plain  sight  of  the  prisoners  before  they  were  de- 
livered. Only  a  part  of  the  prisoners  received  boxes, 
and  all  that  were  sent  were  not  delivered.  A  Bible 
was  sent  by  some  kind  friend  in  nearly  every  box,  and 
usually  a  greenback  was  found  thoughtfully  enclosed 
between  leaves  pasted  together.  This  book  the  Bebela 
seldom  examined  and  never  appropriated,  and  the 
prisoner  was  gladdened  by  the  welcome  gift  thus  se- 
cured. I  received  several  boxes  containing  many 
delicacies  and  substantial  provisions,  sent  by  kind 
friends  (which  of  course  were  shared  with  less  foi*tunate 
comrades),  and  during  the  last  few  months  in  this  pris- 
on the  want  of  food  was  not  my  greatest  deprivation. 

Every  man  developed  a  hobby.  With  some  it  was 
"  how  to  escape  ^ ;  with  others  it  was  "  fancy  cooking,^ 
and  the  latter  were  never  so  well  satisfied  as  when 
they  could  catch  a  mouse  and  prepare  therefrom  a  cup 
of  delicious  soup.  With  some  it  was  to  carve  articles 
from  bone  and  wood ;  with  some  it  was  chess  or  cards ; 
others  were  silent  and  always  alone.  Major  Harry 
White  of  Pennsylvania,  afterwards  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, had  an  irresistible  desire  to  make  political 
speeches,  but  he  was  not  encouraged  in  that  house. 
Captain  McG^e  of  Kentucky  made  stump  speeches 
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while  voices  were  loudly  crying  out,  "  Dry  up !  '^  "  Put 
him  out ! "  but,  like  Demosthenes  at  the  seashore,  he 
would  talk  above  the  storm.  General  Neal  Dow,  who 
was  one  of  the  special  exchanges,  lectured  on  temper- 
ance. Lieutenant-Colonel  Warren  E.  McMackin,  of 
the  Twenty-first  Illinois,  General  Grant's  old  regiment, 
which  lost  heavily  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  where 
he  was  captured,  taught  a  Bible  class.  Several  army 
chaplains  captured  at  Chickamauga  were,  for  a  short 
time  prior  to  their  exchange,  among  our  number;  so 
that  frequently  we  had  reUgious  services  in  due  form. 
Prayer-meetings  were  also  held  on  Sunday  evenings. 
The  meetings  were  conducted  in  one  comer  of  the 
room,  while  all  kinds  of  prison  activities  were  going 
on  around  the  faithful  band  who  did  not  neglect  their 
worship. 

Amid  all  the  distress  we  had  our  amusements.  For 
a  short  time  we  had  a  literary  society.  A  weekly  paper, 
called  the  Lihby  Chronicle^  filled  with  prison  news,  was 
read.  With  musical  instruments  purchased  from  with- 
out, a  few  officers  organized  a  band  of  minstrels,  who 
gave  several  entertainments  in  the  cook-room,  and 
the  performances  afforded  no  Uttle  amusement.  The 
songs  and  plays  were  original.  The  programmes  were 
printed,  and  I  preserved  one  of  an  entertainment 
given  Christmas  Eve,  1863. 

After  dark,  when  the  prisoners  had  lain  down  to 
sleep,  we  had  what  was  called  the  "  catechism,''  which 
consisted  of  satirical  questions  with  personal  allusions. 
One  would  ask  in  a  loud  voice,  "Who  was  captured 
up  a  treef  A  pertinent  answer  would  come  from 
another  direction,  naming  the  officer.    The  questions 
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and  answers  were  true  hits,  and  would  be  kept  up  for 
hours.  Every  man's  history,  in  this  way,  was  punc- 
tured amusingly.  A  brigadier-general  once  attempted, 
when  he  had  been  made  the  point  of  a  question,  to  lec- 
ture the  prisoners  on  conduct  becoming  ofl&cers  of  the 
U.  S.  Army,  and  forthwith  missiles  were  flying  around 
his  venerable  head,  which  made  him  get  under  his 
blanket  in  great  haste.  Whoever  assumed  the  least 
importance  was  sure  to  meet  with  an  effectual  rebuff. 
Letters  of  six  lines  were  allowed  to  be  written  to 
friends  in  the  North,  and  letters  were  received,  subject, 
of  course,  to  Confederate  inspection.  "Letter  day'' 
was  the  great  day.  In  the  prepai'ation  of  this  address 
valuable  aid  has  been  obtained  from  letters  written 
from  various  prisons  to  home  friends,  who  kindly  pre- 
served and  returned  them  to  me.  One  of  these,  writ- 
ten in  Libby  Prison  on  coarse  brown  paper,  and  sent 
unsealed,  is  given : 

**  LiBBT  Prison,  Richmond,  Va.,  Nov.  18,  1863. 
**Mis8  F.  Hughes,  Oamillus,  N.  Y. 

'*  Dear  Friend, — Soi'ry  two  months  in  Libby  Prison  have  failed  to 
bring  me  more  than  a  single  letter.  Am  well,  but  sorely  pressed  with 
hunger !  No  meat  or  bread  famished  us  to-day  I  I  do  wish  for  an 
exchange.  There  is  no  prospect  for  any  at  present.  If  I  get  away 
from  here  in  one  year  it  will  be  as  soon  as  I  expect.  Yonrs,  etc., 
**  W.  H.  Mead,  U.  S.  A.,  via  Fortress  Monroe.'^ 

Those  who  had  money  could  purchase  the  Eichmond 
daily  papers  at  fifty  cents  a  copy,  and  nearly  anything 
else  at  the  same  proportionate  price.  There  was  little 
money  in  the  prison. 

On  several  occasions  religious  services  were  held  in 
the  prison,  but  no  Protestant  minister  in  Eichmond 
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preached,  or  offered  to  preach,  to  us.  The  Episcopal 
service  was  read  once.  Clergymen  sometimes  came 
into  the  prison  and  talked  of  politics  and  upbraided 
us  on  account  of  the  war,  declaring  that  the  Yankees 
could  never  conquer  the  "brave  Southern  people." 
Those  prisoners  will  never  forget  the  able  and  accepta- 
ble sermons  of  Bishop  McGill  of  Eichmond,  and  Bishop 
Lynch  of  Charleston.  Eminent  for  piety  and  scholar- 
ship, their  discourses  were  filled  with  the  noblest  sen- 
timents of  charity  and  Christian  counsel,  and  were 
beautifully  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

During  the  eight  months  we  were  led  to  hope,  from 
week  to  week,  that  an  exchange  of  prisoners  would 
take  place.  There  were  a  few  special  exchanges.  In 
the  spring  of  1864  General  Butler,  who  commanded  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  and  had  immediate  control  of  the 
cartel,  wrote  over  his  own  signature  that  General  Grant 
had  given  peremptory  orders  not  to  exchange  another 
able-bodied  Confederate.  Then  we  no  longer  hoped, 
and  the  future  seemed  dark  and  perilous.  We  thought 
our  government  had  failed  in  its  duty ;  and  when,  on 
the  7th  of  May,  1864,  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  we 
were  ordered  to  prepare  to  go  farther  south  to  other 
prisons,  despair  settled  like  a  pall  over  us,  and  we 
feared  that  a  Southern  prison  would  be  like  that  cave 
in  mythology  having  no  outward  tracks. 

That  night  we  bade  farewell  to  Libby  Prison.  Day- 
light found  us  in  line  upon  a  street  in  Eichmond,  weak 
and  hardly  able  to  walk.  After  marching  across  the 
James  Eiver  we  were  taken  in  freight  cars  to  Danville, 
Va.,  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  miles  southwest  from 
Eichmond.    On  arriving  at  Danville  the  succeeding 
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morning,  we  were  confined  in  a  tobacco  warehouse  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Dan  Biver.  The  usual  rations, 
of  poor  quality  but  increased  in  quantity,  were  issued. 
Many  of  our  number  became  ill  on  account  of  the  heat 
and  change  of  water.  Remaining  here  but  a  few  days, 
we  were,  on  May  12,  commanded  to  get  ready  for 
transportation  to  Macon,  Gkt.,  by  the  way  of  Greens- 
borough  and  Augusta. 

We  arrived  at  Macon  May  17,  and  were  placed  in  a 
stockade  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  called  Camp 
Oglethorpe,  an  old  fair  ground,  in  which  there  was  a 
spring  and  a  small  stream  of  water.  This  stockade 
<5onsisted  of  about  three  acres  of  land  enclosed  by  a 
liigh  plank  fence,  near  the  top  of  which  was  constructed 
the  sentinels'  walk,  where  they  paced  their  beats  ten 
feet  apart  day  and  night.  On  the  inside  of  the  stock- 
ade, and  around  the  same,  thirty  feet  from  the  fence, 
was  the  "  dead  line,**  across  which  no  prisoner  could 
pass.  Low  board  sheds  had  been  constructed  with 
open  sides,  under  which  the  prisoners  lodged.  Rations 
were  issued  to  squads,  and  the  subdivisions  were  made 
by  the  prisoners  themselves.  Bacon,  corn-meal,  and 
occasionally  sorghum  and  rice — ^all  of  the  poorest  qual- 
ity, however,  and  less  than  twenty  ounces  a  day  to 
each  man — were  given  us ;  these  were  cooked,  with 
the  little  wood  furnished,  on  pieces  of  iron  which  had 
been  picked  up,  or  in  a  single  skillet  allowed  to  a  mess. 

Several  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  at  tunnel- 
ing from  Camp  Oglethorpe.  Lieutenant  O.  Gierson,  of 
the  Forty-fifth  N.  Y.  Infantry,  on  June  11  was  killed 
by  the  guard  while  at  the  spring,  and  without  cause. 
'The  Fourth  of  July  was  celebrated  in  songs  and 
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tqpeeches,  against  the  orders  of  the  authorities.  Many 
officers  from  General  Grant^s  army,  captured  in  Vir- 
ginia, were  brought  in  during  the  summer,  and  with 
their  good  clothes  and  healthful  appearance  they  pre- 
sented a  marked  contrast  to  the  older  prisoners.  A 
portion  of  our  time  was  spent  in  reading  the  books 
obtained  before  leaving  Richmond,  and  a  few  engaged 
in  the  study  of  languages,  or  of  some  chosen  profes- 
sion ;  the  time  was  employed  principally  in  cooking, 
washing,  and  repairing  tattered  garments. 

Much  sickness  prevailed,  and  several  officers  died. 
Many  of  the  older  prisoners  suffered  from  scurvy,  ow- 
ing to  the  lack  of  proper  food;  an  indenture  with  the 
finger  in  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  body  would  remain  for 
hours,  and  in  the  worst  cases  the  teeth  dropped  out. 
Near  the  middle  of  the  camp  there  was  an  old  building 
which  had  been  used  for  fairs  before  the  war,  where 
the  sick  mostly  had  their  quarters  on  the  floor.  When 
death  came  to  their  relief,  their  bodies  would  be  sadly 
borne  to  the  gate  by  mourning  comrades,  and  given 
over  to  the  foe  for  burial  in  strange  ground,  unblessed 
by  the  tears  of  far-away  kindred. 

On  July  27  it  was  announced  that  we  were  to  be 
taken  from  Macon  to  Charleston,  S.  C.  Six  hundred 
prisoners'  names  were  called,  including  my  own ;  the 
others  were  subsequently  moved.  We  packed  our 
blankets  and  what  other  articles  we  possessed,  and 
upon  freight  cars,  as  formerly,  were  transported  to  the 
historic  Bebel  city.  One  of  the  noticeable  things  in 
passing  the  several  towns  en  route  was  the  expression 
of  the  slaves,  who,  in  most  instances,  could  say  or  do 
nothing,  but  they  evidently  had  apprehended  the  issues 
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of  the  great  struggle,  and  would  have  helped  us  if  they 
could. 

We  reached  Charleston  the  next  day,  and  were  im- 
mediately marched  to  the  jail — the  worst  prison  I  saw 
in  the  South.  It  was  foul  and  infested.  Situated  upon 
an  acre  of  land,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  it  had  been 
used  for  a  long  time  for  black  and  white  criminals,  de- 
serters, and  Union  colored  prisoners.  The  three  upper- 
most stories  were  then  filled  with  such  persons,  and 
only  a  portion  of  the  ground  floor  was  allotted  to  Fed- 
eral ofl&cers  brought  from  Macon,  and  there  I  had 
my  quarters.  To  sleep  within  it  was  hazardous,  and 
nearly  all  slept  in  the  sandy  yard,  where  the  cooking 
was  done.  The  weather  was  hot,  and  many  were  ill; 
one  emaciated  prisoner,  by  holding  his  arm  up  to  the 
sun,  could  see  the  light  between  the  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm. 

Many  protests  were  made  to  the  authorities,  and  in 
about  ten  days  notice  was  given  that  if  the  prisoners 
would  give  their  paroles  not  to  escape  they  could  oc- 
cupy Roper  Hospital,  a  large  building  erected  for  a 
city  hospital,  adjoining  the  jail,  and  in  front  of  which 
was  the  burnt  district  containing  nothing  but  fire- 
blackened  walls  and  naked  chimneys.  About  three 
hundred  of  us  gave  our  paroles  and  were  transferred, 
being  all  that  were  confined  in  the  jail-yard.  The 
prisoners  were  permitted  to  receive  letters  from  home, 
to  take  exercise  in  the  grounds  surrounding  the  build- 
ing, and  to  cook  out  in  the  fresh  air,  but  were  still 
under  guard.  This  was  the  most  comfortable  prison 
I  was  in. 

It  was  here  where  the  prisoners  were  under  fire  of 
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the  Union  guns  of  Morris  Island,  four  miles  distant. 
General  Gilmore  was  bombarding  the  city,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  lower  part  had  been  destroyed  and  was 
uninhabited.  It  has  been  stated  that  these  Federal 
officers  were  imprisoned  at  Charleston  to  prevent  the 
further  bombardment  of  the  city,  and  that  was  our  be- 
lief at  the  time.  The  shots  were  usually  fired  at  inter- 
vals of  a  half -hour,  but  sometimes  they  came  every 
ten  minutes,  and  continued  day  and  night  with  only 
occasional  cessations.  The  shells  generally  burst  in 
the  air  to  the  left  of  our  quarters,  and  a  solid  shot  was 
often  sent  far  beyond  us.  One  piece  of  a  shell  went 
through  the  roof  of  the  building  and  first  ceiling,  and 
was  stopped  by  a  wooden  bench  in  the  upper  story 
upon  which  an  officer  was  seated.  Another  piece  of 
over  twenty  pounds'  weight  struck  and  cut  through 
the  plate  beam  of  a  small  building  in  the  rear,  formerly 
used  for  insane  patients,  and  then  fell  in  the  room  and 
struck  a  pan  in  which  an  officer  was  preparing  his 
corn-meal  for  baking.  A  few  pieces  of  shell  fell  in  the 
yard,  but  no  one  was  injured.  The  gunners  knew  our 
location  and  avoided  the  building  as  much  as  possible. 
At  first,  when  the  sharp,  shrill  shriek  of  the  shot  or 
shell  was  heard,  we  would  instinctively  seek  shelter ; 
but  we  soon  became  accustomed  to  the  danger,  and  it 
was  a  sublime  pleasure  to  watch  the  smoke  of  the  dis- 
charged gun  and  listen  to  the  peculiar  noise  of  the 
shell  in  its  passage  through  the  air.  At  night  the  sight 
was  thrilling;  the  flash  of  the  gun  could  be  seen,  fol- 
lowed by  the  lighted  fuse  moving  like  a  meteor  in  its 
circular  track  from  the  gun,  until  the  shell  exploded, 
and  its  pieces  went  crashing  through  the  buildings  of 
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the  city.  A  large  building  called  the  workhouse,  ad- 
joining the  jail,  also  contained  many  prisoners. 

In  September  j^ellow  fever  made  its  appearance  in 
the  prison.  Many  of  the  guards  and  a  few  of  the  pris- 
oners died.  The  older  prisoners  escaped  this  dreaded 
disease,  or  had  it  only  in  a  mild  form ;  their  exemption 
being  imputed  to  their  reduced  condition  and  long  free- 
dom from  excesses. 

I  had  this  fever,  and  with  others  was  taken  to  a  hos- 
pital in  a  suburb  up  the  Cooper  River,  where  I  was 
confined  for  nearly  a  month.  Doctor  Todd,  a  brother 
of  the  wife  of  President  Lincoln,  was  one  of  the  Con- 
federate surgeons  in  charge,  and  attended  me.  A  Sis- 
ter of  Mercy,  who  had  been  highly  educated  in  Ireland, 
and  who  came  to  this  country  after  the  commencement 
of  the  war  expressly  to  care  for  the  suffering,  brought 
in  grapes  and  delicacies,  and  often  visited  the  sick  and 
brought  books  for  the  convalescent  to  read.  Upon 
recovery,  still  under  parole,  I  was  conveyed  back  to 
prison  with  two  other  officers,  in  an  ambulance  drawn 
by  mules  in  charge  of  a  negro  driver.  We  directed 
him  to  drive  down  King  Street,  the  principal  thorough- 
fare of  the  city,  until  ordered  to  stop.  For  many 
blocks  leading  towards  Eoper  Hospital,  along  this 
street,  there  was  not  a  person  or  any  living  creature 
to  be  seen.  Truly  the  city  "  sat  solitary.'*  The  grass 
was  growing  in  the  streets,  and  the  elegant  buildings, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  had  been  shattered  by  our 
cannonading.  Save  the  startling  sounds  from  our 
destructive  missiles,  which  seemed  to  drop  from  the 
sky,  a  death-like  stillness  pervaded  the  place.  While 
we  were  passing  down  the  street  a  cannon-ball  struck 
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a  dwelling-house  to  the  left,  and  the  apprehensive 
negro  drove  on.  Soon  another  ball  came  crashing 
through  the  roof  of  a  building  a  short  distance  ahead. 
The  driver  stopped,  and  with  fear  depicted  in  his  very- 
looks,  said,  "  Ps  not  f  raid,  but  the  Yankees  will  kill 
dem  mules,  suah !  ^  and  he  refused  to  go  farther.  We 
quite  agreed  with  him,  and  he  turned  off  and  by  a  par- 
allel street  farther  to  the  right  soon  reached  our  old 
prison  quarters. 

Old  colored  men  and  women  came  often  to  the  iron 
fence  enclosing  our  quarters,  bringing,  in  small  quan- 
tities, shrimps  and  crabs,  which  they  offered  to  sell  at 
a  reasonable  price.  Those  who  had  money  purchased, 
and  thereby  occasionally  enjoyed  a  good  meaL  Not 
one  in  fifty  of  us,  however,  had  at  this  time  a  cent  in 
his  pocket,  and  no  credit  was  obtainable,  so  we  sub- 
sisted almost  entirely  upon  the  meagre  rations  allowed 
of  corn-meal,  rice,  and  rancid  bacon. 

On  October  5  we  were  taken,  in  the  usual  way,  to 
Columbia.  I  was  weakened  by  illness,  and  was  without 
food  from  the  time  of  leaving  Charleston  until  the 
next  day,  when  taken  from  the  cars  in  a  cold  rain.  The 
surgeon  in  charge,  after  much  entreaty,  caused  my 
removal,  with  six  other  ofl&cers,  also  ill,  to  a  hospital 
in  the  old  Presbyterian  college  buildings  in  Columbia, 
which  was  used  for  the  Confederate  sick  and  wounded. 
Placed  in  a  single  room,  and  generally  not  suffering 
from  any  acute  disease,  we  were  not  confined  to  our 
beds.  The  surgeon  in  charge  daily  visited  us,  and  was 
attentive  to  our  needs. 

One  of  our  number,  a  Tennessee  captain,  had  the 
yellow  fever,  contracted  before  he  left  Charleston.   We 
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did  all  for  him  we  could;  but  during  the  few  days  he 
continually  grew  worse.  He  was  an  old  prisoner,  and 
longed  for  his  home  and  friends  in  East  Tennessee, 
where  he  had  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  the  Eebels. 
I  was  at  his  side  during  the  last  stage  when  the  black 
vomit  appeared,  by  which  it  was  known  he  had  but  a 
few  hours  at  most  to  live.  Eational  to  the  last,  he  soon 
became  exhausted,  and  convulsively  threw  himself 
across  his  cot,  and  there,  surrounded  by  his  few  help- 
less companions,  his  spirit  passed  beyond  all  earthly 
prison  doors.  The  saflEron-colored  corpse  was  soon  re- 
moved and  buried  by  the  hospital  authorities. 

After  a  few  weeks'  treatment  at  this  hospital,  and 
being  greatly  improved  in  strength,  in  November,  1864, 
I  was  taken  across  the  Saluda  River,  about  two  miles 
from  the  city,  to  an  abandoned  field  which  had  been 
covered  with  second-growth  pines.  This  prison  pen 
the  prisoners  named  "  Camp  Sorghum,''  by  which  it  is 
generally  known.  Nearly  all  the  oflScers  in  various 
prisons  had  been  brought  here,  and  the  number  ex- 
ceeded fourteen  hundred. 

About  five  acres  of  land  were  surrounded  by  a  dead- 
line, and  outside  of  this  there  was  a  "  ring  guard."  No 
shelter  was  furnished,  and  the  prisoners  had  to  burrow 
in  the  earth  and  construct  coverings  from  branches 
and  twigs,  or  use  for  a  tent  the  blankets  needed  for 
bodUy  covering  during  the  winter  nights.  On  arriv- 
ing at  this  camp.  Lieutenant  Munro  B.  Pulliam,  of  the 
Eleventh  Kentucky  Cavalry,  and  myself,  prepared  a 
lodging-place  by  digging  in  the  ground  a  cellar-like 
space  of  sufficient  dimensions,  and  by  the  use  of  small 
poles  we  gathered,  made  a  frame  overstructure  and 
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then  covered  it  with  pine  twigs.  It  was  protection 
from  the  winter  winds,  but  did  not  keep  out  the  rain. 
Prisoners  who  had  money  could  buy  sweet  potatoes 
and  other  articles.  The  daily  rations  consisted  of  corn- 
meal  and  rice,  and  occasionally  sorghum,  about  fifteen 
ounces  in  all  per  man. 

Many  made  their  escape  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
privilege  of  going  out  under  guard  to  fetch  wood  from 
an  adjoining  forest.  A  few  ran  by  the  guard  at  night, 
and  started  for  our  distant  lines.  Most  of  those  who 
escaped  were  recaptured.  Several  alarms  took  place, 
and  on  these  occasions  the  guard,  being  of  the  undis- 
ciplined State  militia,  would  fire  into  and  across  the 
camp.  It  was  a  common  thing  to  heai*  shots  at  night, 
and  the  balls  would  whistle  through  the  camp,  doing 
little  injury,  as  every  one  slept  behind  embankments 
of  earth  thrown  up  around  his  hut.  Occasionally, 
however,  in  this  as  in  all  the  other  prisons,  deliberate 
murders  were  perpetrated  by  the  guards.  On  the  first 
day  of  December  Lieutenant  Turbane,  of  the  Sixty- 
sixth  N.  Y.  Infantry,  was  inhumanly  killed  by  a  senti- 
nel, who,  without  warrant  or  excuse,  shot  him  in  the 
back  as  he  was  walking  quietly  near  his  quartei*s.  Oc- 
tober 22  Lieutenant  Young,  of  the  Fourth  Pennsyl- 
vania Cavalry,  was  deliberately  shot  by  a  sentinel 
while  he  was  seated  in  his  chair  in  the  evening.  He 
lived  but  a  few  moments,  after  speaking  a  few  words 
to  his  companions. 

This  isolated  field-prison  was  a  little  world  of  itself. 
The  prisoners  were  mostly  of  the  better  class  of  North- 
em  society,  but,  freed  so  long  from  conventional  re- 
straints, their  daily  lives  revealed  natural  dispositions 
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and  disclosed  real  characters.  The  shiftless  and  the 
heedful,  the  untidy  and  the  neat,  the  vulgar  and  the 
refined,  the  profane  and  the  devout — ^were  all  repre- 
sented here,  as  in  the  outside  world.  Obedient  to  the 
unswerving  logic  of  human  nature,  the  forces  which 
produce  the  proletaire  and  the  patrician  were  here 
displayed  notwithstanding  the  depressive  conditions. 
Like  the  first  settlers  of  a  western  town,  and  for  the 
same  reasons,  the  older  prisoners,  though  the  most 
ragged,  demanded  superior  recognition,  and  were  the 
aristocrats  of  the  colony. 

December  11  we  were  notified  of  another  removal 
Forlorn  and  wretched,  many  of  us  barefoot,  we  were 
marched  through  the  streets  of  Columbia,  subjected  to 
taunting  remark^  from  children  and  citizens  along  the 
way.  We  were  placed  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Insane  Asylum  grounds,  two  acres  in  extent,  which 
had  been  enclosed  from  the  other  portion  containing 
the  asylum  in  that  city.  Strictly  guarded  from  senti- 
nel boxes  upon  a  high  fence,  we  again  set  up  house- 
keeping. Some  lumber  was  furnished,  so  that  after  a 
while  about  one-half  of  the  officers  built  for  themselves 
quarters,  others  making  low  tents  from  blankets.  My 
tent  consisted  of  a  single  blanket  stretched  over  a  hori- 
zontal pole  about  three  feet  high,  with  the  edges  of  the 
blanket  on  each  side  fastened  to  the  ground,  in  which, 
near  the  prison  entrance,  I  slept  and  was  protected 
from  the  rain. 

Rev.  Dr.  Palmer,  the  celebrated  Presbyterian  divine 
of  New  Orleans,  who  taught  before  the  war  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Southern  people  to  conserve  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery,  even  by  secession  and  arms,  preached 
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to  US  two  able  sermons.  At  the  close  of  his  last  dis- 
course upon  Providence  in  battles,  he  gave  out  that 
impressive  hymn  of  Cowper,  commencing: 

"  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 
His  wonders  to  perform ; 
He  plants  His  footsteps  on  the  sea 
And  rides  upon  the  storm/' 

This  hymn  was  sung  with  the  deepest  feeling  by  his 
audience  of  destitute  prisoners,  whose  faith  in  the  final 
triumph  of  the  government  and  its  perpetuity  under 
GK)d's  watchful  care  had  never  wavered.  The  opinions 
of  this  learned  and  sincere  man  were  afterwards  radi- 
cally changed. 

In  a  tent  near  the  one  I  occupied,  Lieutenant  S.  H. 
M.  Byers,  of  the  Fifth  Iowa  Infantry,  composed  that 
commemorative  song,  "  Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea,*^ 
and  it  was  sung  in  this  prison  before  it  was  heard  of 
outside.  A  fine  glee  club  often  cheered  the  place  with 
this  and  other  patriotic  songs. 

The  prisoners  suffered  much  from  insufficient  food 
and  from  want  of  fuel  to  cook  with  and  keep  wamu 
They  were  each  allowed  a  piece  of  wood,  about  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  stick  of  stove  wood,  daily.  Those  who 
had  money  could  purchase  food.  If  gold  or  greenbacks 
were  sent  by  Northern  friends,  after  much  delay  their 
equivalent  in  Confederate  money,  as  reckoned  by  the 
authorities,  would  be  received.  Later  on,  money  could 
be  obtained  by  giving  gold  drafts  on  Northern  friends 
living  in  the  East  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  in  gold  for 
eight  dollars  in  Confederate  money;  at  the  same  time 
one  dollar  in  gold  was  worth  fifty  dollars  in  Confeder^ 
ate  notes.    The  drafts  of  Western  prisoners  who  had 
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no  relatives  or  friends  East  would  not  be  accepted.  I 
made  a  draft  on  my  father,  Lockwood  Mead,  of  Genoa, 
Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  for  fifty  dollars  in  gold.  Sev- 
eral days  after  the  draft  had  been  sent,  a  blue  slip  of 
paper,  still  preserved,  was  received,  upon  which  was 
written, "  Gk)od  for  $399.99  " — of  course,  in  Confederate 
money.  On  its  presentation  to  a  camp  sutler,  provi- 
sions could  be  drawn  and  the  amount  endorsed  thereon. 
I  used  it  fifteen  days,  and  drew  $222.25  worth  of  meat 
and  sweet  potatoes.  A  piece  of  poor  fresh  beef  the 
size  of  a  man's  hand  ranged  in  price  from  $14  to 
$17.50. 

February  14,  1865,  Q-eneral  Sherman  had  entered 
South  Carolina  and  was  marching  towards  Columbia, 
and  his  cannonading  was  heard  near  the  city.  After  a 
hasty  summons  to  prepare  for  another  move  the  pris- 
oners were  hurriedly  marched  through  a  misty  rain 
and  again  crowded  in  freight  cars,  and  about  dark  the 
train  started  northward.  We  had  taken  our  blankets 
and  trinkets,  but  the  removal  was  so  sudden  that  only 
a  few  were  furnished  with  provisions.  There  were 
about  forty  in  the  car  I  was  in. 

After  leaving  the  city  we  considered  the  possibility 
of  escape.  Guards  were  placed,  as  usual,  two  on  the 
inside  at  the  only  open  door,  and  two  or  three  on  the 
top  of  the  car.  It  was  decided  to  cut  a  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  car.  Several  of  the  prisoners  had  a  few 
useful  tools,  and  among  them  was  a  small  saw  which 
had  been  made  from  an  ordinary  case-knife,  and  had 
been  used  in  prison  in  sawing  bone  and  wood  to  fashion 
articles  to  present  to  friends  when  released.  After  a 
ismall  hole  had  been  cut  through  the  floor  of  the  car 
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with  a  knife,  this  saw  was  inserted  and  a  piece  about 
twenty  inches  square  sawed  out.  When  the  hole  was 
finished  the  boards  were  replaced  to  await  the  stop- 
I)age  of  the  train,  when  all  who  could  were  to  pass 
through  the  hole.  While  the  sawing  was  being  done 
officers  stood  up  and  sang  ^'  Sherman's  March  to  the 
Sea,**  and  some  engaged  in  conversation  with  the  in- 
side guards.  In  this  way  the  attention  of  the  guards 
was  diverted,  and  they  did  not  discover  what  was 
going  on. 

The  train  stopped  at  Winnsborough,  S.  C,  thirty- 
four  miles  north  of  Columbia,  and  after  waiting  until 
the  whistle  blew  signalling  that  it  was  soon  to  start, 
about  half  a  dozen  in  turn,  myself  among  the  number, 
slipped  through  the  hole  and  remained  under  the  car 
until  the  train  started,  for  if  we  came  out  while  it  was 
standing  there  was  danger  of  our  being  seen.  Several 
guards  in  charge  of  the  train  passed  alongside  and  un- 
comfoi-tably  near  us  while  we  lay  crouching  beneath 
the  car.  As  soon  as  the  train  commenced  to  move  we 
crawled  out  between  the  trucks  and  lay  down  just 
outside  of  the  rail,  so  as  not  to  be  seen  by  the  guards 
on  the  top  of  the  car.  When  the  train  had  passed  we 
arose.  The  guards  discovered  us,  and  fired  at  us  and 
others  who  had  escaped  from  some  of  the  other  cars. 
Luckily,  no  one  was  hurt,  and  about  a  dozen  escaped. 
Our  exit  through  the  bottom  of  the  car  was  so  difficult 
and  hurried,  no  one  being  permitted  to  speak,  that  I 
lost  my  hat,  which  had  been  made  from  a  piece  of  old 
cloth ;  also  an  oilcloth  sack  which  contained  my  letters, 
diary,  an  address  delivered  in  Libby  Prison,  and  many 
articles  manufactured  from  bone  and  wood,  of  inesti- 
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mable  value  to  me.  It  was  ten  o'clock,  and  we  sepa- 
rated, no  more  than  two  going  together.  Myself  and 
a  New  York  officer  silently  walked  across  a  field  in  a 
westerly  direction  until  we  came  to  the  road  leading 
to  Columbia. 

It  was  a  bleak,  stormy  night;  sleet  and  ice  covered 
the  fences  and  roads,  wounding  the  bare  feet.  Cau- 
tiously passing  along  the  way,  we  came  to  a  stream^ 
deep  and  cold,  which  had  to  be  forded.  We  travelled 
all  that  night,  and  towards  morning  a  blustering  snow- 
storm came  on.  At  daylight,  fatigued  and  hungry,  we 
sought  shelter  in  an  old  abandoned  house  which  stood 
beside  the  road,  and  was  without  a  floor  and  had  no 
foundation,  except  at  its  comers.  It  had  numerous 
openings,  through  which  the  cold  north  wind  blew  the 
snow  against  our  shivering  forms  as  we  lay  down  to 
rest.  While  we  lay  here  two  Confederate  troopers 
went  by,  evidently  looking  for  escaped  prisoners. 

Remaining  in  this  building  until  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon,  we  determined  to  cross  the  road  and  take 
to  the  woods.  In  crossing,  we  espied  a  house  and  an 
elderly  man  at  a  distance.  Leaving  the  road,  we  were 
soon  in  the  woods,  which  were  full  of  swamps.  Wend- 
ing our  way  southward  as  best  we  could,  treading  the 
fallen  trees  and  wading  in  water  until  night,  we  found 
ourselves  near  a  railroad  wood-station,  which  was  in 
charge  of  some  negroes.  We  were  hungry,  and  went 
to  their  solitary  cabin  in  rear  of  the  wood  supply  just 
as  they  were  ready  for  supper.  We  told  them  who  we 
were  and  what  we  wanted.  They  spoke  in  whispers, 
and  willingly  gave  us  their  only  loaf  of  corn-bread, 
fresh  from  the  skillet.     Leaving  them  with  many 
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thanks,  we  returned  to  the  woods  and  ate  a  gratefu] 
meal,  after  which  we  travelled  along  the  railroad  track 
a  few  miles  and  selected  a  place  for  a  night's  rest  imder 
a  tree.  Soon  several  trains  passed  to  the  north,  and 
from  our  concealment  could  be  seen  in  the  lighted  cars 
well-dressed  women  and  children  and  household  goods, 
which  convinced  us  that  families  were  fleeing  from 
Columbia,  and  that  Sherman's  army  was  near. 

Early  the  next  morning  heavy  cannonading  was 
heard  to  the  southwest,  and  in  that  direction  we  jour- 
neyed all  day  in  one  imending  swamp,  filled  with  shal- 
low water,  trunks  of  trees,  and  small  islands  of  morass. 
Among  these  we  picked  our  way,  guided  by  the  wel- 
come sound  of  Sherman's  artillery  beyond  the  river. 
The  barking  of  dogs  was  heard  at  the  settlements 
which  skirted  the  woods,  but  no  human  being  had 
been  seen.  Before  the  sun  descended  behind  the  west- 
em  trees  we  came  to  the  main  road  running  north  of 
Columbia  at  a  point  with  woods  on  both  sides.  Ven- 
tmdng  to  cross  the  road,  the  officer  who  had  been  my 
only  companion  since  escaping  from  the  cars  reached 
the  opposite  side  as  I  was  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
when  suddenly  a  Confederate  trooper  came  dashing 
towards  us.  I  told  my  companion  to  escape,  and  that 
my  capture  would  save  him.  He  did  so,  and  I  never 
heard  of  him  afterwards,  although  I  presume  he  reached 
our  lines.  "  Surrender ! "  was  demanded  with  the  flour- 
ish of  a  pistol  and  in  imperative  tones  and  violent  lan- 
guage ;  and  being  clothed  in  ragged  blue,  with  my 
head  and  feet  bare,  I  submitted  to  the  inevitable.  My 
captor  had  all  the  calico  and  Confederate  imiforms  he 
cotdd  carry  on  the  back  of  his  horse,  and  in  like  man- 
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ner  other  troopers,  who  were  guarding  quartermaster 
stores  in  advance  of  their  retreating  army,  appeared. 
Columbia  had  been  evacuated,  and  every  Southern 
Boldier  had  carried  away  what  he  could.  One  of  my 
<5aptors  proved  to  be  a  Eentuckian,  and  a  brother  of 
Chief-Justice  Duvall  of  that  State.  He  gave  me  a  suit 
of  Confederate  gray,  with  a  cap  and  a  pair  of  shoes. 
All  that  night  I  was  guarded,  and  learned  much  of 
General  Sherman's  advance.  The  next  day  I  was  taken 
^long  with  the  Eebel  army,  a  large  cavalry  force  re- 
treating and  somewhat  disorganized.  The  rations  is- 
43ued  to  the  Southern  soldiers  in  the  field  were  much 
43uperior  in  quality  and  greater  in  quantity  than  those 
issued  to  the  prisoners  with  whom  I  had  been ;  and 
the  Southern  soldier  was  accustomed  to  a  diet  of  corn- 
meal  and  bacon,  and  could  supplement  his  rations  by 
contributions  from  a  friendly  people  among  whom  he 
^served.  The  second  night  I  was  guarded  a  few  rods  in 
the  rear  of  General  Wheeler's  headquarters,  with  sev- 
eral prisoners  recently  captured  from  Sherman's  army, 
And  a  few  officers  who,  like  myself,  had  escaped  upon 
removal  from  Columbia  and  had  been  recaptured. 
Among  the  latter  was  Lieutenant  H.  Bader,  of  the 
Twenty-ninth  Missouri  Infantry. 

The  Confederate  soldiers  in  the  field  were  always 
ready  to  talk  or  trade  with  a  captive,  and  this  knot  of 
prisoners  was  beset  by  their  captors,  who  wished  for 
pins  and  knives  and  many  other  things  which  they 
<30uld  not  easily  obtain  in  the  Confederacy,  and  who 
<^me  to  the  guards  and  talked  with  the  prisoners.  Lieu- 
i;enant  Bader  and  myself,  being  dressed  in  full  Rebel 
uniform,  resolved  upon  another  escape.    While  many 
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cavalrymen  around  the  place  where  we  were  guarded 
were  caring  for  their  horses  and  getting  their  suppers, 
we  boldly  passed  the  guard,  and  each  of  us  seized  a 
saddle,  in  imitation  of  many  about  us,  and  walked 
through  the  Eebel  camp.  When  we  reached  its  limit 
we  put  down  the  saddles  and  were  soon  safe  in  a  thick 
underbrush,  a  few  miles  north  of  Columbia.  That 
night  Columbia  was  burned.  Its  fires  lit  up  the  skies, 
and  the  taU  trees  cast  their  shadows  across  our  silent 
pathway  as  we  walked  in  the  still  forests  between  the 
contending  armies,  now  hushed  in  night's  repose ;  and 
over  friend  and  foe  the  light  of  that  burning  city, 
where  recently  I  had  been  imprisoned,  glared  in  mock- 
ery of  treason's  earliest  crimes. 

That  night  we  entered  a  farm-house  as  Confederate^ 
soldiers,  and  were  given  a  late  supper  by  the  mistress,, 
who  was  attended  by  her  slaves,  but  no  white  men 
were  seen.  Our  hostess  had  been  informed  by  retreat- 
ing Confederates  that  afternoon  that  the  Tankees^ 
would  be  along  the  next  day,  and  she  confided  to  u& 
the  whereabouts  of  her  secreted  stores,  which  were  not 
afterwards  revealed. 

After  we  had  finished  our  meal,  which  was  plain  and 
even  homely,  but  which  is  remembered  as  having  been 
eaten  with  great  satisfaction,  we  went  into  an  adjoin- 
ing field,  and  beneath  a  hawthorn  slept  a  peaceful 
sleep.  Early  the  next  morning,  as  the  sun  ushered  in 
a  bright  day,  our  hearts  were  gladdened  by  hearing 
the  reveille  of  Sherman's  army  to  the  southward,  and 
we  concealed  ourselves  near  a  road,  believing  our  sol- 
diers would  soon  come.  Before  noon  the  detailed  for- 
agers of  the  advance  division  of  our  army  came  along 
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ynik  their  rattling  sabres,  making  music  such  as  I  had 
not  heard  for  a  long  time.  We  were  concealed  in  a 
thicket  by  the  roadside,  and  made  our  appeai*ance  as 
soon  as  we  were  certain  of  the  identity  of  the  approach- 
ing force.  It  was  after  much  scrutiny,  however,  that 
they  were  convinced  we  were  not  Eebels,  as  they  pre- 
sented their  loaded  carbines  at  us  and  demanded  our 
surrender  when  we  emerged  from  the  bushes.  Of 
course  we  were  given  hearty  welcome  and  congratula- 
tion as  soon  as  our  identity  was  established. 

That  evening  we  arrived  at  General  Sherman's  head- 
quarters and  were  again  warmly  greeted.  We  accom- 
panied the  army  to  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  where  I  took 
the  first  returning  steamer  to  Wilmington,  and  from 
thence,  by  the  way  of  Beaufort,  N.  C,  and  New  York 
€ity,  I  went  to  Annapolis,  Md.,  where  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted.  Afterwards  I  returned  to  my  regi- 
ment at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  was  mustered  out  of  the 
^service  the  following  July,  the  war  being  ended. 

The  transportation  train  belonging  to  the  regiment, 
to  save  which  a  long  and  stubborn  resistance  had  been 
made  in  vain,  was  captured  at  the  time  I  was  made  a 
prisoner,  and  all  my  papers  and  personal  effects,  con- 
sisting of  the  usual  furnishings  of  a  line-officer  in  the 
field,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Among  other 
valued  articles  there  was  an  album  containing  pictures 
of  friends  and  relatives — ^pictures  highly  prized,  and 
which  always  awakened  home  memories  when  looked 
upon,  possibly  for  the  last  time,  before  going  into 
battle.  On  the  fly-leaf  of  this  album  I  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  write  a  request  that  if  it  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  friend  or  enemy  it  might  be  sent  to  my 
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father,  whose  address  was  given.  Several  months  after 
Lee's  surrender,  and  more  than  two  years  after  its  loss, 
it  was  gratefully  received  by  express  at  home  in  the 
same  condition  as  when  captured,  having  been  kindly 
forwarded  by  Eev.  R.  F.  Bunting,  chaplain  of  Terry's 
Texas  Bangers,  who  wrote  that  it  had  been  taken  Sep- 
tember 21, 1863,  near  Pond  Springs,  Ga.,  by  Jesse  A. 
Kirkland,  private.  Company  E,  Terry's  Texas  Bangers, 
Eighth  Texas  Cavahry. 

From  a  military  standpoint  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment of  non-exchange  of  prisoners  was  right.  It  was 
less  costly  to  feed  a  Rebel  than  to  let  him  return  and 
fight.  Assuming  that  the  soldiers  on  both  sides  were 
^ually  efficient  in  battle,  the  North  had  to  conduct 
military  operations  in  imfriendly  States  and  guard  a 
long  line  of  supplies,  and  every  step  advanced  required 
many  men  to  protect  the  rear,  which  the  South,  in  the 
main,  did  not  have  to  do.  Hence,  to  preserve  that 
quality  in  the  field,  superior  numbers  were  required 
on  the  part  of  the  North,  and  every  captive  gave  a 
proportionate  advantage,  so  that  the  thousands  of 
Northern  soldiers  in  Southern  prisons  during  the 
period  of  their  captivity  were  not  inactive,  and  really 
held  an  army  at  bay ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  officers 
were  deprived  of  promotion,  and  all  were  compelled  to 
imdergo  unexampled  privations. 

Prison  life  at  ten  different  places  in  the  South,  cov- 
^ling  the  greater  part  of  the  controlling  period  of  the 
war,  abounded  in  many  incidents  not  easily  to  be  for- 
gotten. Our  misguided  enemies,  overmastered  by  evil 
lessons  and  false  theories,  were  at  times  hateful  and 
severe ;  but  the  hardships  and  trials,  wherever  endured 
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in  our  civil  war,  were  not  aimless  or  futile,  but  made 
possible  and  enduring  a  government  whose  perma- 
nence and  unity  the  conflict  secured. 

These  recollections,  and  many  more  which  cannot 
here  be  related,  flit  across  my  memory  like  shadowj^ 
pictures,  whose  dark  shades  are  lit  up  by  the  reflection 
that  by  such  and  greater  sacrifices  this  nation  was 
restored  to  a  higher  and  grander  life.  Companions 
whose  fortitude  and  heroism  sustained  them  in  many 
distressful  hours  cannot  now  be  mentioned.  Most  of 
them  have  gone  to  untimely  but  hallowed  graves; 
those  who  remain  carry  about  them  the  sure  evidence 
of  their  patriotic  sufferings,  and  they  are  content  with 
that  reward  which  is  found  in  the  consciousness  of 
having  served  their  country  in  the  hour  of  its  greatest 
need. 

No  lapse  of  time  can  remove  from  the  pages  of  his- 
tory  the  painful  proofs  of  the  infamy  which  the  brief 
Confederate  rule  fastened  upon  itself  by  permitting 
the  crudest  and  most  inexcusable  wrongs  to  be  in- 
flicted upon  defenceless  prisoners.  No  valid  apology 
can  be  found  for  the  innumerable  and  terrible  inhu- 
manities that  were  perpetrated  in  many  Southern 
prisons  by  the  nation's  foes  during  the  war ;  and  yet 
it  could  hardly  be  otherwise  than  that  an  unrighteous 
cause,  in  the  unholy  endeavor  to  establish  a  govern- 
ment whose  chief  comer-stone  was  human  slavery, 
would  call  to  its  aid  every  possible  form  of  desperate 
power. 

More  than  twenty-five  years  have  passed  since  the^ 
memorable  events  of  the  war,  and  with  the  greatest 
charity  let  us  remember  these  things,  and  forever  glory 
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in  a  restored  flag  that  proudly  waves  over  increasing 
States,  the  symbol  of  freedom  and  progress ;  and  may 
it  through  all  the  years  to  come  shelter  and  protect  a 
peaceful  and  united  people. 
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JOHNSON>S  ISLAND   AND   THE   LAKE   ERIE 
RAID  OF  1864. 

BY  LIEUTENANT  GEORGE  M.  PHILLIPS, 

JLDiVTAXrr    ONB    HUNDRED    AND    TWSNTT-KiaHTH    OHIO    INFANTBT,  U.  8. 
VOLX7NTSSB8. 

(Bead  December  9,  1890.) 


In  November,  1861,  Major  William  Hofibuan  of  the 
regular  army  was  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the 
principal  Lake  cities  to  select  and  recommend  a  loca- 
tion for  a  depot  for  the  custody  of  Rebel  prisoners  of 
war.  He  visited  Erie,  Cleveland,  Sandusky,  Toledo, 
and  Detroit,  and  appeared  at  first  most  impressed 
with  the  advantages  offered  by  Detroit  At  Sandusky 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Colonel  W.  T.  West,  at  that 
time  a  prominent  merchant,  and  tlien,  as  now,  the 
popular  proprietor  of  the  West  Hotel  of  that  city. 
Colonel  West,  imderstanding  somewhat  the  bias  of 
Major  Hoffman,  took  him  over  to  inspect  Johnson's 
Island,  and  procured  for  him  estimates  for  the  enclo- 
sure and  the  buildings  required.  This  Colonel  West 
appears  to  have  been  an  energetic  and  public-spirited 
ijitizen,  for  it  is  said  that  he  promptly  deducted  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  from  the  estimates  submitted,  and  of- 
fered the  reduced  estimate  as  a  bid  for  the  location  of 
the  prison  at  Sandusky,  and  thereby  secured  it. 

242 
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A  battalion  of  four  companies  of  infantry,  known  as 
^^  Hoffman's  Battalion,"  was  immediately  sent  to  take 
possession  of  the  island,  imder  command  of  Ldeuten- 
ant-Colonel  William  8.  Pierson  of  Detroit;  and  the 
erection  of  the  prison  walls  and  the  necessary  build- 
ings was  completed  about  January  1, 1862,  some  of 
the  work  having  been  done  by  prisoners  who  had  been 
received  meantime,  for  which  they  received  pay  from 
the  contractors. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Johnson's  Island  lies 
within  Sandusky  Bay,  about  three  and  one-half  miles 
north  from  Sandusky,  and  that  on  the  map  it  bears 
much  the  same  relation  to  the  bay  in  which  it  lies,  in 
the  matter  of  location  and  relative  size,  as  the  thumb- 
hole  in  an  artist's  palette  does  to  the  palette  itself.  To 
the  north,  less  than  a  mile  away,  lies  the  peninsula 
which  separates  the  bay  from  Lake  Erie,  varying  in 
width  from  three  to  five  miles.  Out  in  the  bay  to  the 
north  lie  the  Bass  Islands  and  Put-in-Bay  Harbor, 
about  twenty  miles  distant. 

Johnson's  Island  was  thereafter  considered  one  of 
the  most  inaccessible  and  secure  of  the  military  pris- 
ons in  the  North.  To  its  safe  shores  and  hospitable 
walls  were  sent  most  of  the  officers  captured  by  our 
army  on  Southern  battle-fields.  At  first  enlisted  men 
were  also  received,  but  as  the  war  progressed  they 
were  sent  to  camps  at  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  Columbus, 
Bock  Island,  Elmira,  and  elsewhere.  Some  of  the 
most  conspicuous  generals  were  sent  to  forts  on  the 
Atlantic  coast;  but  the  great  body  of  Confederate 
officers  who  became  prisoners  of  war  were  confined  at 
Johnson's  Island.    The  number  varied  as  the  fort- 
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lines  of  the  war  turned  and  as  exchanges  were  made^ 
the  average  number  imprisoned  there  during  1863  and 
1864  being  about  four  thousand. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  increasing  activity  of 
Eebel  sympathizers  throughout  the  North,  and  the 
menacing  attitude  of  a  considerable  Confederate  ele- 
ment on  the  Canadian  border,  reminded  the  War  De- 
partment of  the  insufficient  garrison  at  this  important 
post.  In  the  "  Chronicles  of  the  Eebellion,''  a  compi- 
lation of  newspaper  publications,  it  is  stated  "that 
on  November  10, 1863,  Lord  Lyons,  British  Minister, 
committed  to  the  United  States  Government  the  par- 
ticulars of  a  plot  agreed  upon  by  Secessionists  in 
Canada  to  relieve  the  prisoners  on  Johnson's  Island. 
Measures  to  prevent  the  consummation  of  the  plan 
were  immediately  taken.  ^ 

A  brigade  of  infantry  under  command  of  Brigadier- 
General  Alexander  Shalerwas  immediately  transferred 
from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  Sandusky  and  the 
island,  and  remained  there  until  the  spring  of  1864, 
when  ordered  back  to  active  service.  General  Shaler 
having  meanwhile  been  re-transferred  to  the  East, 
leaving  Brigadier-General  Terry  of  Detroit  in  com- 
mand. Meantime  six  companies  of  fresh  troops  had 
been  added  to  the  four  companies  of  the  Hoffman 
Battalion,  forming  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
Eighth  Ohio  Infantry,  one  thousand  strong ;  and  Colonel 
Charles  W.  Hill  of  Toledo,  afterwards  Brevet-Major- 
General  of  Volunteers,  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
post  on  the  retirement  of  General  Terry  in  the  spring 
of  1864.  The  iron  war-steamer  "Michigan''  was  also 
ordered  up  from  Erie  to  anchor  in  Sandusky  Bay  and 
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<5o6perate  with  the  troops  on  the  island  in  the  defence 
of  the  prison. 

The  situation  was  then  seemingly  secure.  The 
spring  and  summer  of  1864  passed  by  uneventfully. 
Officers  and  men  had  but  little  to  do  except  to  attend 
to  their  quiet  round  of  garrison  duties  and  the  culti- 
vation of  Sandusky  society. 

But  little  has  been  said  or  written  about  the  prison 
life  at  Johnson's  Island  A  recent  Century  article  by 
a  Lieutenant  Carpenter  of  Louisiana  is  probably  the 
most  conspicuous  contribution  to  the  subject,  and 
this,  it  is  needless  to  say,  should  be  taken  with  some 
allowance.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  after  duly 
considering  the  circumstances  under  which  he  writes, 
and  giving  him  entire  credence  for  the  incidents  he 
relates,  he  frankly  says,  "The  officers  at  Johnson's 
Island  merely  tasted  purgatory.''  His  story,  moreover, 
bears  internal  evidence  that  the  prisoners  at  Johnson's 
Island  were  humanely  treated,  and  that  the  hardships 
they  endured  were  only  such  as  were  necessarily  inci- 
dent to  war.  The  fact  that  he,  a  prisoner,  rode  to 
Johnson's  Island  in  a  passenger  car  and  was  taken 
away  in  a  box  car  loses  significance  when  it  is  stat-ed 
that  our  own  troops  were  treated  in  the  same  way. 

It  was  not,  of  course,  to  be  permitted  that  the  friends 
of  the  prisoners  should  visit  them  and  have  fi*ee  in- 
tercourse with  them.  Lieutenant  Carpenter  seems  to 
think  it  worthy  of  mention  that  in  a  certain  case  a 
prisoner's  wife  was  only  permitted  to  stand  "  on  the 
outside  of  the  pen,  and  allowed  to  look  at  her  husband 
as  he  stood  on  the  landing  of  the  stairs  of  Block  2," 
which,  it  may  be  added,  was  within  easy  talking  dis- 
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tance.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  friends  or  rela- 
tives of  the  prisoners  to  come  armed  with  a  request 
in  President  Lincohi's  own  handwriting  that  they  be 
permitted  an  interview.  In  such  cases  the  prisoners 
were  brought  outside  the  prison  under  guard  and  per- 
mitted an  interview  with  reasonable  privacy.  I  occa- 
sionally surrendered  my  own  quarters  for  that  pur- 
pose,  and  more  than  once  to  the  same  persons. 

The  rigor  of  our  Northern  winters  had,  no  doubt, 
its  effect  on  Confederate  prisoners,  and  colored  some- 
what their  impressions  of  prison  life  and  treatment 
I  remember  very  well  the  coming  of  a  number  of  oflS- 
cers  from  Hood's  army  in  the  winter  of  1864.  The  bay 
had  frozen  over,  but  not  hard  enough  to  bear  teams. 
There  was  no  method  of  transportation  from  Sandusky 
to  the  Island  except  our  fort.  The  ice  was  smooth  and 
treacherous.  Some  of  the  poor  fellows  were  without 
overcoats,  and  none  of  them  appeared  to  be  accus- 
tomed to  ice.  Many  grew  cautious  as  their  experience 
increased,  and  before  the  crossing  was  accomplished 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  them  on  their  hands  and 
knees  slowly  but  safely  making  their  way  across  sus- 
piciously smooth  stretches. 

There  were  at  first  occasional  escapes.  The  favorite 
method  was  by  tunnelling,  and  though  not  often  suc- 
cessful, the  efforts  were  continued  until  it  became  nec- 
essary to  dig  a  ditch  all  around  on  the  inside  of  the 
walls  six  to  ten  feet  in  depth  to  the  rock  formation. 
When  this  was  completed  other  methods  were  resorted 
to.  One  afternoon  a  note  was  received  at  post  head- 
quarters stating  that  on  that  night  there  was  to  be  an 
attempted  escape,  and  that  if  a  squad  of  men  should 
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be  sent  to  a  certain  block  at  a  certain  hour  of  the 
night  the  conspirators  might  be  captured  and  the  plot 
frustrated.  The  squad  went  as  suggested  and  found 
only  silence  and  darkness ;  but  on  emerging  from  the 
prison  gate  the  guard  who  had  counted  the  men  as 
they  went  in  found  that  one  too  many  was  coming 
out  The  extra  man  had  on  a  blue  uniform  all  right, 
but  his  gun,  which  looked  well  enough  in  the  moon- 
light, would  not  bear  close  inspection,  having  been 
manufactured  in  the  prison  out  of  a  piece  of  boards 
and  having  a  tin  barrel  and  bayonet  attached. 

Prisoners  at  Johnson's  Island  fared  ordinarily  the 
same  as  our  own  soldiers  in  the  matter  of  food,  medi- 
cal care,  etc.,  and  had  also  access  to  a  sutler's  store 
within  the  prison  yard,  where  was  kept  a  full  supply 
of  the  luxuries  usually  f  oimd  at  a  post  sutler's,  except- 
ing, of  course,  such  things  as  would  be  contraband. 
They  were  not  permitted  to  have  money,  except  at 
their  credit  with  commandant  of  the  post,  who  acted 
as  their  banker  and  paid  their  orders  when  properly 
presented. 

No  complaint  as  to  quantity  or  quality  of  food  was 
heard  until  in  the  year  1864,  when  the  War  Department 
ordered  the  withdrawal  of  the  sutler's  establishment 
and  a  reduction  of  daily  rations  as  a  proper  retaliation 
for  the  treatment  of  our  men  in  Southern  prisons. 
Just  when  this  began  and  how  long  it  continued  I 
cannot  now  recall.  I  was  on  duty  at  post  headquar- 
ters most  of  the  time,  and  did  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  prisoners  as  frequently  as  others  who  were 
subject  to  daily  detail.  Only  one  instance  of  rat-eating 
came  to  my  notice,  and  that  through  Lieutenant  E.  O. 
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Mitchell  of  my  own  company,  who  is  now  living  in 
Toledo,  O.  He  stated  that  one  night  when  on  dnty 
as  officer  of  the  guard  he  heard  an  unusual  pounding 
going  on  in  Block  8,  which  was  the  prison  hospital 
He  took  a  man  with  him,  and  as  quietly  as  possible 
lifted  the  latch  and  walked  inside.  In  a  large  pan  on 
the  table  in  front  of  him  were  what  appeared  to  be  a 
lot  of  squirrels  cleaned  and  dressed,  and  right  over 
a  big  rat-hole  stood  a  man  with  a  club  in  his  hands, 
and  near  by  stood  thi*ee  others  looking  on.  He  asked 
what  they  had  in  the  pan,  and  the  answer  was, "  Bats." 
He  asked,  "Don't  you  have  enough  to  eat t''  The 
spokesman  replied,  "  Yes,^  but  added  that  "  if  the  rats 
were  prepared  as  a  stew,  they  would  be  a  good  change 
for  the  sick."  He  told  them  the  noise  must  stop,  and 
nothing  more  was  heard  of  it. 

Prisoners  were  permitted  to  send  and  receive  letters 
within  cei-tain  restrictions.  All  letters  were  examined 
at  the  headquarters  post-office  to  prevent  sending  or 
receiving  contraband  information,  and  a  reasonable 
limit  had  of  course  to  be  placed  on  the  number  and 
length  of  letters  for  each  prisoner.  The  mail  inspect- 
ors had  their  hands  more  than  full,  and  were  often 
highly  entertained,  for,  as  it  will  be  remembered,  many 
of  the  letters  sent  and  received  were  from  the  very 
brightest  of  the  Southern  people.  Letters  containing 
cipher,  or  more  of  a  foreign  flavor  than  the  not  over- 
expert  linguists  in  our  post-office  department  were  able 
to  comprehend,  or  such  as  developed  under  chemical 
treatment  too  much  information  "  between  the  lines," 
were  quietly  suppressed. 

On  two  occasions  the  long  roll  aroused  the  garrison 
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after  midnight.  Once  when  a  body  of  prisoners  made 
A  well-planned  effort  to  stampede  the  guards  and  scale 
the  prison  wall  so  as  to  escape  over  the  ice  to  the  penin- 
sula on  the  north.  I  think  two  or  three  succeeded  in 
escaping  at  that  time,  and  one,  a  Captain  Frazer  of 
Memphis,  was  shot  dead.  Their  plan  of  action  was  to 
make  a  vigorous  demonstration  with  sticks,  stones, 
dummies,  and  yells,  and  thereby  to  draw  the  fire  of 
the  guards,  who  would  not  be  able  to  reload  in  time 
to  prevent  others  from  escaping  imder  cover.  The 
other  memorable  night  alarm  was  caused  by  a  passing 
tornado,  which  imroofed  several  of  the  buildings  both 
in  and  out  of  the  prison  yard,  carried  away  the  stairs 
from  a  number  of  the  two-story  blocks,  and  blew  down 
the  entire  north  and  east  prison  wall,  so  that,  until 
matters  could  be  taken  in  hand,  the  breach  was  re- 
paired by  a  living  wall  of  soldiers.  The  situation  was 
not  reassuring  to  the  prisoners,  and  no  attempts  at 
^escape  were  made  that  night. 

Some  time  during  the  sunmier  of  1864  there  ap- 
peared at  the  leading  Sandusky  hotel  a  man  register- 
ing himself  as  Charles  H.  Cole,  and  representing  him- 
jgelf  as  connected  with  a  Pennsylvania  oil  company. 
He  was  very  free  with  his  money,  and  soon  made 
friends  among  those  convivially  disposed.  As  his  hotel 
was  but  three  or  four  miles  from  the  island  and  the 
"Michigan^  at  anchor  there,  it  was  not  long  before  he 
was  on  visiting  terms  with  the  army  and  navy  there 
represented.  He  appeared  to  take  a  fancy  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  steamer,  having  previously  met  some  of 
them  at  Erie,  and  would  improve  every  opportunity 
io  wine  and  dine  them  at  his  hotel,  accepting  in  return 
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their  hospitalities  whenever  offered.  Although  he  soon 
established  friendly  relations  with  some  of  the  officers- 
of  the  post,  he  seemed  more  interested  in  his  older 
acquaintances  of  the  "  Michigan.*^  As  he  was  easy  of 
approach,  a  good  talker,  and  an  excellent  story-teller, 
he  quite  soon  became  a  popular  fellow  around  town, 
and  generally  well  known  in  the  vicinity.  His  busi- 
ness as  agent  or  officer  of  his  ^^  oil  company,^  though 
it  did  not  seem  to  interfere  with  his  social  engage- 
ments, would  occasionally  take  him  from  Sandusky, 
often  in  the  direction  of  Detroit,  by  rail  or  steamer  as 
it  might  happen.  Sometimes  he  might  be  seen  among 
the  pleasure-seekers  at  Kelley's  Island,  which  will  be 
remembered  as  lying  out  in  the  lake  about  twelve  miles 
distant. 

On  September  19,  about  5  o'clock  p.m.,  half  a  dozen 
officers  were  hurriedly  summoned  to  post  headquar- 
ters, and  ordered  by  General  Hill  to  take  the  first  ferry 
to  Sandusky  for  special  duty.  On  reaching  the  wharf 
at  the  foot  of  the  parade,  where  a  tub-like  boat  called 
the  "  Little  Eastern,'^  which  was  then  serving  as  a  gov- 
ernment ferry,  was  already  receiving  a  detail  of  one 
hundred  men,  the  party  was  rejoined  by  the  general, 
who  stated  that  a  plot  for  the  capture  of  the  steamer 
^^ Michigan"  on  that  night  had  just  been  discovered 
and  might  yet  be  attempted.  The  chief  conspirator, 
the  genial  Cole,  was  already  under  arrest  on  the  "  Mich- 
igan," and  others  were  yet  to  be  captured  if  not  too 
late.  Any  further  particulars  of  the  plot  he  did  not 
then  nor  afterwards  communicate. 

There  were  at  that  time  no  fortifications  on  the 
island,  and  no  artillery  excepting  two  small  brass* 
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howitzers  located  in  block-houses  and  pointed  towards 
the  prison  pen.  As  the  regiment  of  infantry  on  the 
island  would  have  been  powerless  under  the  guns  of 
the  steamer  had  they  been  turned  on  the  island^  the 
situation  was  stimulating  and  suggestive  in  the  ex- 
treme. For  months,  and  with  some  for  years,  abso- 
lutely nothing  had  happened.  Now,  the  gravest  of 
perils,  without  any  previous  warning,  was  just  at 
hand.  Arriving  at  Sandusky,  small  details  were  sent 
in  various  directions  and  soon  returned  to  the  boat^ 
bringing  with  them  under  arrest  six  or  eight  of  the 
leading  citizens,  some  of  whom  were  "  copperheads '^ 
of  the  most  pronounced  type.  Their  names  had  been 
given  up  by  Cole  as  co-conspirators,  and,  though  ap- 
parently dumfounded  over  their  aiTCst,  they  were 
hurried  aboard  without  ceremony.  A  censorship  of 
the  telegraph  lines  was  ordered ;  and  it  was  assigned 
to  the  writer  to  see  that  no  cipher  telegrams  were  sent 
or  delivered,  nor  any  which  could  not  be  plainly 
understood  or  properly  vouched  for.  Pickets  were 
placed  around  the  incoming  passenger  trains,  and  none 
were  permitted  to  pass  through  the  lines  who  could 
not  identify  or  satisfactorily  account  for  themselves. 
At  length  the  twilight  disappeared  and  gave  place  to 
night,  with  its  dark  uncertainties. 

The  regular  passenger  steamers,  the  "Philo  Par- 
sons,^ from  Detroit,  and  the  "Island  Queen,''  from 
Kelley's  Island,  both  of  which  were  due  before  sun- 
set, had  not  yet  arrived — ^a  thing  of  itself  suflScient  to 
excite  anxious  enquiry  and  foreboding  under  the  most 
ordinary  circumstances.  But  everything  otherwise 
being  quiet  in  the  city,  and  no  suspicious  or  unusual 
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movements  being  discovered,  the  "  Little  EapStem''  with 
its  citizen  prisoners  made  its  quiet  way  back  to  the 
island.  The  "Michigan^  still  lay  at  anchor  with  her 
fires  np,  grim  and  silent,  awaiting  the  impending  and 
unknown  danger.  The  guards  around  the  prison  yard 
and  the  pickets  on  the  shore  line  of  the  island  were 
•doubled,  and  the  regiment  lay  upon  its  arms,  wonder- 
ing what  would  be  the  next  development.  The  long 
hours  of  the  night  passed  in  dreary  procession  until 
the  approach  of  the  morning  of  the  20th.  No  demon- 
stration from  the  front  or  rear  now  seeming  probable, 
the  "  Michigan  ^  quietly  weighed  anchor  and  steamed 
•out  into  the  lake  around  the  peninsula  to  the  north 
and  out  of  sight.  At  daybreak  the  absence  of  the 
familiar  outline  of  the  steamer  from  its  accustomed 
anchorage  at  the  foot  of  the  parade,  and  the  presence 
of  a  respectable  deputation  of  leading  Sandusky  citi- 
zens at  our  mess  tables,  were  the  only  evidences  of  our 
night's  vigil. 

Between  five  and  six  o'clock  the  next  morning  the 
officer  of  the  picket  guard  appeared  at  headquarters 
with  a  party  of  half-a-dozen  men,  headed  by  a  stm^dy, 
fuU-bearded  man  who  announced  himself  as  John 
Brown,  Jr.,  a  son  of  Captain  John  Brown  of  Ossawat- 
omie,  and  said  they  had  come  from  Put-in  Bay  to 
give  warning  of  the  capture  of  the  steamers  "Parsons'* 
and  "  Island  Queen  "  by  Rebels  from  Canada.  As  the 
boats  had  headed  down  the  lake,  or  towards  San- 
dusky, they  infen-ed  that  the  seizure  was  but  prelim- 
inary to  an  attempt  to  take  the  "  Michigan  "  and  liber- 
ate the  Confederate  officers  on  the  island.  Brown  and 
liis  party  had  crossed  the  channel   in  a  row-boat 
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Though  the  wind  was  blowing  heavily  from  the  west 
they  succeeded  in  rowing  across  safely,  crossed  the 
peninsula  on  foot  to  Fox's  dock,  from  which  they  took 
another  small  boat  to  the  island  to  give  us  our  first 
information  of  the  seizure.  The  hour,  the  situation, 
the  man,  and  his  name,  all  combined  to  make  the 
scene  most  dramatic.  General  Hill  immediately  sent 
a  messenger  by  small  boat  to  Sandusky,  and  tele- 
graphed the  following  warning  to  the  principal  Lake- 
cities: 

'*  Johnson's  Island,  September  20,  8  k.u. 

*'  To  Provost  MarahdU  and  Military  Commanders: 

**The  Rebels  from  Canada  captured  the  steamers  'Parsons'  and' 
'Island  Queen '  near  the  Bass  Islands  yesterday  afternoon,  and  have- 
gone  down  or  across  the  lake.  They  disappeared  from  the  island  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven  o'clock  last  night,  and  have  probably  gone  for 
reinforcements  of  guns  and  ammunition. 

**  The  capturing  party  were  about  thirty,  with  abundance  of  revolv- 
ers and  bowie-knives.  No  other  arms  were  noticed  at  Middle  Bass. 
Island.    The  captors  took  wood  enough  to  last  two  days. 

'*  Warn  all  vessels  and  steamers,  and  send  all  important  imforma- 
tion  here. 

'*  We  have  one  of  the  principal  conspirators  in  arrest. 

**  Cbablbs  W.  Hnx, 

"  Colonel  Commanding.^'*' 

Before  noon  telegrams  were  received  from  Detroit 
stating  that  the  ^^ Parsons^  had  been  run  ashore  in 
Canadian  waters  and  abandoned.  In  due  time  the- 
"  Michigan  ^  returned  with  confirmation  of  the  report. 
Captain  Orr  of  the  ^^  Island  Queen  ^  reached  Toledo 
about  noon  by  rail  from  Wyandotte,  Mich.,  having 
crossed  to  that  point  from  Fighting  Island  in  Detroit 
River,  where  he  had  been  put  oflf  the  "  Parsons  ^  by  the 
Rebels.    He  made  the  following  statement,  which  ap- 
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X)eared  in  the  Toledo  Blade  of  that  date^  and  is  the 
most  trustworthy  account  of  the  capture  of  the  boats 
now  obtainable : 

*^The  ^Philo  Parsons,'  Captain  S.  F.  Atwood,  left  Detroit  yesterday 
{Monday)  morning  at  eight  o'clock  for  Sandusky.  At  Sandwich  a 
number  of  passengers  got  on  board  and  also  at  Maiden,  making  in 
all  thirty-fiye  to  forty.    They  had  several  trunks  and  other  baggage. 

*'  Nothing  occurred  to  attract  attention  to  these  men  until  the  boat 
had  left  Eelley's  Island,  when  they  went  to  their  rooms  and  soon  re- 
turned dressed  in  long  coats,  concealing  their  persons.  Under  the 
orders  of  a  leader,  these  men  were  so  stationed  as  to  command  the 
boat,  and  then  the  of&cers  and  crew  were  notified  that  they  were  pris- 
oners of  war,  and  that  the  boat  was  in  possession  of  Captain  Allen  of 
the  Confederate  Nayy.  The  disguise  of  the  men  now  being  removed, 
revealed  them  armed  with  two  navy  revolvers,  a  bowie-knife,  and  a 
hatchet  each.  It  was  also  found  that  they  were  provided  with  grap- 
pling-irons for  scaling  vessels.  The  Captain  and  his  men  were  told 
that  on  any  attempt  at  resistance  their  brains  would  be  blown  out,  and 
two  of  the  privates  stood  by  the  wheelsman  with  four  pistols  drawn, 
directing  him  in  what  direction  to  steer. 

**  After  getting  possession,  instead  of  entering  the  bay  the  pirates 
passed  on  down  the  lake  some  five  miles  from  the  island,  when  they 
turned  around,  and  passing  Kelley's  went  back  to  Middle  Bass  Island. 

*'  The  *  Queen '  had  left  Sandusky  at  8  p.m.  for  Toledo,  and  stopped 
at  Kelley's  Island  for  some  thirty  or  forty  men  of  Captain  Webb's 
Company,  One  Hundred  and  Thirtieth  Ohio,  who  had  been  home  on 
furlough.  They  were,  of  course,  without  arms.  The  *  Queen '  stopped 
at  Middle  Bass  Island  alongside  the  ^Parsons'  without  the  least 
suspicion  of  wrong,  and  commenced  getting  out  her  plank  with  the 
view  of  passing  freight  across  the  *  Parsons '  to  the  dock,  when  she 
was  suddenly  boarded  by  about  twenty  armed  men,  who  notified  all 
on  board  that  they  were  prisoners  of  war.  They  were  then  ordered 
on  board  the  *  Parsons,'  the  ladies  and  children  being  allowed  to  go  on 
shore.  The  soldiers  were  then  all  paroled  as  Confederate  prisoners 
of  war,  and  the  balance  of  the  passengers  of  the  two  boats  sworn  to 
secrecy  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  they  were  permitted  to  land. 

*'  The  steamers  were  then  lashed  together  and  started  for  Sandusky. 
About  five  miles  below  Put-in  Bay  the  pirates  broke  off  the  water- 
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«ook  of  the  pony  engine  of  the  *  Qaeen/  leaving  a  hole  in  her  side 
abont  four  inches  in  diameter,  when  she  was  cast  oil  from  the '  Parsons ' 
4uid  left  to  sink.  The  *  Parsons '  then  passed  on  and  cruised  about 
the  mouth  of  Sandusky  Bay  for  some  time,  as  if  watching  for  a  signal 
inside,  and  then  took  her  course  for  Detroit  River.  While  hovering 
about  the  bay  the  pirates  were  heard  discussing  earnestly  among  them- 
selves the  probability  of  their  being  able  to  capture  the  United  States 
steamer  *  Michigan,*  lying  at  Johnson^s  Island.  Some  claimed  it 
oould  be  done,  while  others  insisted  the  attempt  would  be  nothing  but 
murder.  It  is  Captain  Orr's  belief  that  this  was  the  chief  object  of 
the  scheme,  and  that  the  attempt  failed  from  some  miscarriage  of  the 
plan  on  the  part  of  accomplices  in  the  bay. 

**  The  pirates  asked  him  if  there  was  anything  strange  or  exciting 
going  on  at  Sandusky,  and  seemed  to  expect  to  hear  of  something  of 
that  kind." 

The  details  of  the  plot  leading  to  the  capture  of  the 
** Parsons'^  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  are  variously 
stated.  Some  years  ago  a  very  remarkable  interview 
of  the  man  Cole,  who  is  now  said  to  be  living  in  Texas, 
was  published  in  a  Philadelphia  paper  and  reproduced 
in  the  St.  Paul  Press.  But  as  his  portrayal  of  the 
subsequent  details,  of  which  I  have  personal  knowl- 
edge, are  so  unreliable,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
quote  him  on  points  in  dispute.  I  venture  to  quote 
the  following  from  a  recent  sketch  published  by  the 
American  Press  Association,  which  agrees  in  the  main 
with  my  impressions,  and  is  probably  the  most  accu- 
rate statement  obtainable : 

''  John  Y.  Beale  was  a  young  Virginian,  and  had  been  wounded 
early  in  the  conflict.  As  master  in  the  Ck>nf ederate  nayy  he  for  some 
time  led  a  daring  life  as  a  '  Swamp  Angel '  on  the  lower  Potomac,  de- 
stroying Union  commerce  on  Chesapeake  Bay  and  contigious  waters. 
While  engaged  in  this  work  he  planned  a  lake  raid,  but  failed  to  get 
his  government  to  sanction  the  project  until  1864,  when  the  North- 
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western  Confederacy  movement,  of  which  Jacob  Thompson  was  the 
head,  made  it  fit  in  with  the  necessities  of  the  Canadian  conspirators. 
Thompson  and  his  gang  wanted  a  foothold  on  Union  soil  near  the 
northern  border.  One  of  their  cherished  plans  was  an  uprising  of 
the  notorious  Sons  of  Liberty  at  Chicago  during  the  Democratic  na- 
tional convention  in  August,  1804.  This  was  a  fiasco,  and  Thompson 
turned  his  attention  seriously  to  the  lakes.  About  this  time  Beale 
arrived  at  Sandusky,  O.,  with  authority  to  proceed  on  his  raiding  en- 
terprise. 

**  Thompson  had  prepared  the  way  for  him  by  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  lake  defences  through  an  emissary  located  at  Sandusky, 
Captain  Charles  H.  Cole,  formerly  of  Morgan^s  Raiders.  Cole  was 
supplied  with  means  to  entertain  and  bribe  such  Union  officials  as 
might  be  of  service  to  the  Confederacy,  and  he  finally  concluded  that 
the  control  of  the  lakes  could  be  secured  by  the  capture  of  the  gun- 
boat *  Michigan,'  the  sole  defender  of  the  waters,  and  the  liberation 
of  the  Confederate  prisoners  at  Camp  Douglass,  Chicago,  and  at 
Johnson's  Island  in  Sandusky  Bay. 

** Thompson  gave  Cole  authority  to  capture  the  'Michigan,^  and 
appointed  Beale  to  aid  him.  It  was  arranged  between  Cole  and  Beale 
that  the  former  would  remain  at  Sandusky  and  cooperate  by  bribing 
some  of  the  men  on  the  *  Michigan,'  and  by  preparing  the  prisoners 
on  Johnson's  Island  for  an  outbreak.  The  *  Michigan '  lay  off  the 
island.  The  date  was  fixed  for  the  night  of  September  10,  and  Beale 
went  to  Canada  to  organize  a  force,  hazarding  everything,  as  will  be 
seen,  on  the  success  of  his  confederate,  who,  at  the  decisive  moment, 
when  Beale's  attacking  party  should  arrive  off  Sandusky,  was  to  make 
rocket  signals  that  the  expected  aid  was  a  certainty.'* 

Three  days  after,  when  the  excitement  that  immedi- 
ately followed  had  somewhat  quieted,  Generals  Heintz- 
elman,  Hitchcock,  and  Hill,  and  Captain  Carter  of  the 
"Michigan,''  examined  the  prisoners  on  board  the 
steamer.  Cole  admitted  the  innocence  of  the  Sandusky 
citizens  who  were  arrested  on  his  information.  They 
were  released  and  sent  to  their  homes,  as  there  was  no 
evidence  whatever  of  their  connection  with  the  plot 
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Cole  stated  as  his  reason  for  implicating  them  that  he 
wished  to  give  his  real  confederates  warning  and  give 
them  a  chance  to  escape.  His  ruse  seemed  successful, 
for  only  one  was  captm*ed,  a  woman  (his  mistress), 
and  she  was  afterwards  released.  He  was  shortly 
afterwards  taken  to  Cincinnati,  tried  by  court-martial, 
condemned  as  a  spy,  and  sentenced  to  be  hung  on  John- 
son^s  Island  on  the  16th  of  February  following.  Re- 
turning to  the  island,  he  was  kept  in  close  confinement 
until  the  morning  set  for  his  execution.  At  the  last 
moment  the  President  commuted  his  sentence  to  im- 
prisonment for  life,  and  he  was  sent,  by  order  of  the 
War  Department,  to  Fort  Lafayette,  where  he  remained 
until  released  by  President  Johnson  in  1867.  Cole  was 
kept  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  commutation  of  his 
sentence  when  taken  from  the  island  on  the  very  day 
set  for  his  execution,  and,  though  thinking  he  was 
going  to  his  death,  his  cheerfulness  and  unconcern 
never  deserted  him  on  the  journey  to  Fort  Lafayette. 
During  his  confinement  on  the  island  we  found  him 
the  same  agreeable  and  entertaining  fellow  as  he  was 
when  he  seemed  to  be  dividing  his  attention  between 
oil  stock  and  good  dinners  at  the  West  House.  He 
was  merry  and  amusing  to  the  last,  and  we  were  sorry 
to  part  with  him. 

The  time  and  place  of  Cole's  arrest  have  not  yet 
been  mentioned.  It  was  said  that  he  was  arrested  at 
his  hotel  a  few  hours  before  our  detachment  was  sent 
from  the  island  for  the  arrest  of  the  Sanduskians,  and 
was  taken  at  once  to  the  "Michigan.'^  It  was  also 
stated  that  he  was  arrested  on  the  ^^  Michigan  "  while 
at  dinner  with  the  officers  whom  he  was  cultivating. 
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In  either  case^  the  following  telegram,  which  in  some 
mysterious  way  reached  the  hands  of  Gteneral  Hill  or 
Captain  Carter,  appears  to  have  played  a  very  impor- 
tant part : 

**By  Mad  River  train  yon  will  get  some  men  marked,  and  by 
Mansfield  train  some  more.  The  *  Parsons '  at  eight  o'clock  wiU  bring 
yon  forty-five.    Look  after  and  provide  for  them.'* 

The  question  very  naturally  arises,  When  and  how 
was  the  plot  discovered  and  the  warning  given!  It 
was  reported  that  a  prisoner  on  the  island  weakened 
at  the  last  moment  and  gave  the  scheme  away.  If  we 
turn  to  Cole^s  interview  for  light  on  this  point,  he  says : 
**A  Colonel  Johnson  of  Kentucky  betrayed  us.  As 
near  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  after  careful  en- 
quiry, he  dropped  a  paper  containing  the  information 
of  our  purposes  upon  the  wharf  just  as  we  were  leav- 
ing Maiden  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  September. 
It  was  picked  up  and  the  facts  communicated  to  the 
provost  marshal  at  Detroit,  I  believe.  He  telegraphed 
to  the  officers  of  the  steamer  *  Michigan,'  but  the  des- 
patch was  by  accident  delivered  to  the  commanding 
officer  on  Johnson's  Island.  It  was  merely  by  chance 
that  the  message  reached  the  boat  in  time  to  save  her 
from  capture  and  to  upset  our  plans.'' 

I  had  an  impression  at  the  time  that  a  telegram  from 
the  War  Department  was  received  by  General  Hill,  on 
whose  staff  I  was  serving,  but  I  did  not  see  it,  and 
do  not  now  recall  any  statement  of  his  on  the  subject. 
Important  events  followed  each  other  from  this  time 
on  in  such  quick  succession  that  no  opportunities  for 
careful  inspection  came  until  the  war  was  ended  and 
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we  became  separated.  While  in  Sandusky  recently  I 
called  at  the  office  of  the  Daily  Begister^  hoping  to  re- 
fresh my  memory  from  its  files,  only  to  learn  that  a 
fire  some  years  before  had  consumed  all  the  files  pre- 
vious to  1870. 

General  Hill  is  now  dead  and  cannot  speak  for  him- 
self. Not  feeling  satisfied  to  leave  this  question  unset- 
tled, I  have,  through  a  friend,  obtained  the  following 
from  Major  George  B.  Davis,  in  charge  of  the  War 
Records  Office  at  Washington : 

**  WaB  RB00BD6  OfHOB,  WASHINGTON. 

'*  DiAB :  I  have  looked  into  the  Johnson  Ishtnd  matter  a  little, 

and  find  that  the  raid  of  September  19  f<mnd  itself  out,  as  far  as  all 
except  Colonel  Hill  are  concerned.  He  seems  to  have  shrewdly  sus- 
pected that  something  was  up,  and  acted  promptly  upon  such  infor- 
mation as  he  had.  I  think,  however,  that  Colonel  Hill^s  action  was 
based  upon  a  number  oi  rumors  and  suspicious  circumstances,  and 
not  upon  a  specific  item  of  information.  I  have  looked  his  books  over, 
and  find  that  he  seems  to  have  gotten  the  information  himself  and 
was  not  indebted  to  any  superior  or  subordinate  for  it 

"Faithfully  yours, 

"G.B.  Davis." 

A  newspaper  article  connects  the  execution  of  Beale, 
which  followed,  with  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln.    It  says : 

**  J.  H.  Beale  was  from  Jefferson  County,  W.  Va.,  but  a  short  dis- 
tance above  Washington,  where  many  of  his  relatives  now  live.  He 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  John  Wilkes  Booth.  When  Beale  was  sen- 
tenced to  death  Booth  made  a  powerful  attempt  to  save  his  life.  He 
•enlisted  all  the  eminent  men  he  possibly  could  to  his  efforts,  but  there 
«eemed  no  hope  of  success.  As  a  last  resort  he  begged  his  influential 
friends  to  secure  him  an  audience  with  President  Lincoln.  Quite  a 
number  of  them  consented  to  do  so,  among  whom  was  the  late  Colonel 
W.  Forney.  The  audience  was  granted  a  short  time  before  Beale  was 
to  be  hung,  and  Booth  made  a  plea  for  his  life  which  moved  Mr.  lin- 
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coin  to  tears.  The  good-hearted  President  would  doubtless  hayecom> 
muted  Beale^s  sentence  after  the  occurrence  of  that  night,  but  the 
positive  Secretary  Stanton  said: 

**  *  There  has  been  too  much  leniency  in  dealing  with  these  fellows. 
Golems  sentence  has  been  commuted.  The  law  ought  to  take  its  course 
in  Beale's  case.' 

**  It  did,  and  Beale  was  hung.  Booth's  failure  to  save  tlie  life  of 
his  friend  is  said  to  have  so  preyed  upon  his  mind  that  it  gradually 
worked  him  up  to  tlie  point  of  assassinating  the  President'' 

This  statement  seems  improbable,  and  can  hardly  be 
accepted  as  authentic  history. 

When  we  remember  the  situation  of  the  country 
during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1864,  both  at  the  front 
and  in  the  North,  we  can  more  readily  appreciate  the 
serious  consequences  that  might  have  followed  this 
affair  had  it  been  successful 

It  was  just  previous  to  Lincoln's  second  election. 
The  convention  that  had  nominated  his  opponent  had 
declared  the  war  a  failure.  There  was  organized  op- 
position of  the  di*af t,  and  this  was  so  serious  as  to 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  thoughts  of  General 
Grant,  as  we  discover  from  his  "  Memoirs.**  General 
Sherman's  army  at  Atlanta,  deprived  of  the  presence 
of  Logan  and  others  who  were,  at  the  request  of  the 
War  Department,  in  the  North  working  for  the  reelec- 
tion of  Lincoln,  was  in  constant  danger  of  having  its 
supplies  cut  off.  Early  was  menacing  Washington, 
General  Grant  had  been  pounding  away  in  Virginia, 
but  the  losses  of  Cold  Harbor,  following  the  bloody 
but  ineffectual  battles  of  the  Wilderness  and  Spottsyl- 
vania,  and  being  followed  in  turn  by  the  disastrous 
failure  of  the  Petersburg  mine,  gave  some  strength  to 
the  arguments  of  the  peace  party.     Sherman  was 
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sending  to  Grant  for  reenforcements  in  the  South 
while  Halleck  wa-s  asking  Grant  for  troops  to  enforce 
the  draft  in  the  North.  Had  the  Lake  Erie  raid  proved 
successful,  the  moral  effect  of  the  release  of  four  thou- 
sand Confederate  officers,  though  tremendous,  would 
have  been  of  minor  importance  compared  with  the  ap- 
palling certainty  that  the  cities  of  Detroit,  Toledo, 
Sandusky,  Cleveland,  Erie,  and  Buffalo  would  have 
been  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  **  Michigan  ** 
manned  by  Confederates  fully  alive  to  their  opportu- 
nities. 

Those  who  participated  in  this  affair  have  sometimes 
wondered  that  it  attracted  so  little  notice  at  the  time, 
and  that  it  is  even  now  hardly  mentioned  in  the  war 
histories.  This  may  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the 
rapid  succession  of  events  that  crowded  each  other 
during  the  last  year  of  the  war.  It  is  also  possible 
that  the  raid,  and  the  tremendous  possibilities  involved, 
were  lost  sight  of  in  the  overwhelming  enthusiasm 
caused  throughout  the  country  by  Sheridan's  defeat 
of  Early  on  that  day  at  Opequon  Creek,  and  the  more 
famous  ride  "from  Winchester  twenty  miles  away^ 
that  followed  so  soon  after. 
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REMINISCENCES  OP  INDIAN  DEPREDATIONS 
IN  MINNESOTA. 

BY  CAPTAIN  JAMES  STABKEY,* 

FIB8T  lONNSSOTA  MOUKTID  BANQKB8,   U.   8.  YOLUITTKEBS. 

(Bead  February  10, 1891.) 


Some  time  during  the  year  1856  a  portion  of  the  teiv 
ritory  lying  between  St.  Paul  and  Lake  Superior  was 
explored  by  a  small  band  of  settlers  from  St.  Paul,  with 
the  view  of  learning  the  practicability  of  opening  up 
a  highway  between  the  above-named  points.  After 
five  or  six  weeks  spent  in  examining  the  country  be- 
tween St.  Paul  and  Grindstone  Creek,  near  Kettle 
River,  which  is  tributary  to  the  St.  Croix  River,  the 
necessary  legislation  was  procured  to  locate  a  road,  to 
be  called  the  "  St.  Paul  and  Kettle  River  Road,''  a  name 
well  known  and  preserved  until  the  iron  horse  of  the 
Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  Railroad  came  puff- 
ing along  and  buried  in  the  bygones  that  old,  familiar 
designation  of  what  is  now  one  of  the  great  highways 
of  the  State.  It  was  upon  the  identical  line  of  this 
railroad  that  the  events  which  we  are  about  to  relate 
took  place. 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  locate  the  above- 
mentioned  wagon-road  were  R.  C.  Knox,  James  Star- 

*Died  at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  August  28,  1802. 
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key,  and  Charles  R.  Conway,  the  latter  being  after- 
wards superseded  by  Benjamin  Densmore.  The  road 
was  located,  and  before  the  commissioners  returned  to 
St.  Paul  settlers  came  in  upon  its  line  as  far  as  what 
is  now  known  as  North  Branch ;  and  the  present  town 
of  Wyoming  was  first  settled  by  a  party  of  Pennsyl- 
vanians,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Comfort^ 
who  followed  the  line  of  the  survey  and  selected  Wyo- 
ming as  their  land  of  promise.  Farther  along  the  line 
of  the  road  scattered  claims  were  made,  and  improve- 
ments conunenced  preparatory  to  preemption  and 
purchase.  The  streams  feeding  the  head  water  of 
Bum  Biver  were  considered  as  choice  selections  by  the 
hardy  pioneers,  and  one  of  these  streams,  called  Cedar 
Creek,  or  the  North  Branch,  a  tributary  to  Sunrise 
Biver,  was  also  settled  upon.  And  among  its  settlers 
were  Colonel  J.  P.  Owens,  an  editor  of  the  Minnesotianj, 
and  A.  C.  Smith,  who  about  that  time  edited  the  St. 
Paul  City  PresSj  a  paper  started  with  the  object  of  be- 
coming the  organ  of  the  Democratic  party  in  lieu  of 
the  Pioneer  J  whose  fealty  to  Democratic  principles  was 
questioned.  But  the  City  PresSy  sometimes  called  the 
"  Cheese  Press,^  did  not  long  survive,  while  the  Pioneer 
Press  still  waves. 

Messrs.  Owens  and  Smith,  desirous  of  securing  to 
themselves  a.  farm,  took  the  necessary  steps,  preempted, 
and,  as  was  the  conmion  practice,  employed  others  to 
live  upon,  improve,  and  hold  their  several  tracts  of 
land  for  them  until  such  time  as  they  should  be  able 
to  occupy  ihe  same  themselves.  Among  the  settlers 
thus  engaged  Were  William  Key  and  James  Bums, 
who  while  thus  employed  were  subject  to  the  visits  of 
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several  bands  of  marauding  Chippewa  Indians,  whose 
visits  were  far  more  frequent  than  pleasant,  each 
visit  generally  ending  in  robbery  and  violence;  and 
to  such  an  extent  was  this  carried  on  that  the  whole 
upper  country,  as  then  called,  became  alarmed.  Fre- 
quent appeals  had  been  made  to  the  Governor  and 
Indian  Agent  to  remove  the  Indians  and  compel 
them  to  keep  on  their  reservations,  but  without 
effect.  Early  in  the  month  of  August,  1857,  a  party 
of  these  red-skins  appeared  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Owens  and  Smith  farm,  and  while  the  men  were 
in  the  woods  entered  the  house  of  Jemmy  Bums  and 
compelled  his  wife  to  feed  them;  and  after  regaling 
themselves  as  only  an  Indian  can,  took  forcible  pos- 
session of  the  food  left.  When  in  possession  of  all 
the  pork,  flour,  etc.,  in  the  house,  they  then  helped 
themselves  to  whatever  the  garden  would  afford,  and 
to  wind  up  their  outrage  set  fire  to  the  haystacks 
around.  The  affrighted  Mrs.  Burns,  with  her  chil- 
dren, seeing  the  conflagration,  went  to  the  door  and 
made  signs  to  the  Indians  to  go  away.  She  was  saluted 
with  knives  thrown  at  her  by  the  wretches,  some  of 
which  stuck  in  the  door-post  near  her,  and  one  killing 
a  dog  that  stood  by  his  mistress.  Terror-stricken, 
the  poor  woman  with  her  children  withdrew  into  the 
house,  barricaded  the  door,  and  in  fearful  suspense  re- 
mained until  the  return  of  Burns  from  his  work  in  the 
evening.  Fearful  that  the  Indians  would  return,  and 
afraid  to  remain  where  life  and  property  were  so  inse- 
cure, Bums  resolved  to  abandon  his  home  and  seek 
protection  from  the  Governor  of  the  Territory,  who  at 
that  time  was  the  late  Samuel  Medary,  of  Ohio.    The 
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panic-stricken  family,  with  other  settlers,  set  out  for 
St.  Paul,  distant  about  fifty  miles,  the  same  night,  and 
upon  their  arrival  solicited  the  aid  of  Colonel  Owens, 
who  at  once  proceeded  to  the  capitol  and  made  com- 
plaint to  the  Gh)vemor  of  the  conduct  of  the  Indians, 
demanding  protection  to  the  frontier  settlers  and  the 
removal  and  punishment  of  the  Indians.  After  some 
time  Bums  made  an  affidavit  to  the  State  officers  of 
facts  as  above  cited,  and  the  following  was  the  result: 
Although  the  Indians  were  removed  and  partially  pun- 
ished, but  not  half  enough,  poor  Jemmy  Bums  and  his 
wife  could  never  after  be  persuaded  to  go  back  to  their 
old  home  on  the  North  Branch.  Jemmy  may  be  re- 
membered by  some  of  our  old  settlers  as  the  good- 
natured  janitor  at  the  capitol  for  a  season,  where  he  so 
often  recited  his  Indian  experience  to  his  listeners. 

About  the  time  of  these  Indian  troubles  a  company 
of  St.  Paul  citizens,  desirous  of  emulating  the  system 
and  customs  of  the  older  States,  organized  a  company 
of  militia  under  the  law  of  the  Territory  of  Minnesota, 
and  designated  the  organization  as  the  ^^  St.  Paul  Ldght 
Cavalry  Company,''  Captain  Collins  commanding,  who 
soon  after  was  succeeded  by  Captain  James  Starkey. 
After  the  proper  enrollment  of  the  company,  and  an 
application  had  been  made  for  a  supply  of  arms,  etc., 
they  were  each  furnished  by  the  Adjutant-G^eneral  of 
the  Territory  with  an  old  regulation  sabre,  and  one 
holster  pistol  carrying  an  ounce  ball,  with  the  accom- 
panying accoutrements.  This  was  all  the  government 
could  or  would  do  for  the  company;  but  as  an  esprit 
de  carps  had  taken  hold  of  its  members,  they  deter- 
mined to  live  up  to  the  regulations.    Accordingly  each 
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man  procured  his  own  horse  and  accoutrements,  and 
the  aid  of  Messrs.  Horstman  &  Sons  of  Philadelphia 
was  invited,  to  supply  uniforms  for  the  company.  In 
due  time  the  clothing  came  along,  and  on  the  same 
day  of  its  arrival,  and  while  the  boys  were  in  their 
armory  over  Lambert's  brick  building  on  Third  Street, 
each  receiving  his  suit  of  clothes,  a  tall,  dark,  good- 
looking  young  man  entered  the  armory,  and  with 
respectful  address  enquired  for  the  Captain,  and  ad- 
dressed him  as  follows :  "  Captain  Starkey,  I  believe !  ^ 
"  Yes,  sir.**  "  Here  is  a  letter  from  Governor  Medary 
requiring  your  immediate  attention.^  Upon  the  Cap- 
tain's enquiring  of  the  bearer  of  the  letter  who  he  was, 
the  reply  came  sharp  and  decisive,  ^^  I  am  the  private 
secretary  of  Governor  Medary;  my  name  is  Edward 
McCook.  Tou  had  better  attend  to  that  letter  at  once.*' 
The  contents  of  the  letter  were  as  follows: 

*'  Headquabtebs,  Tebbitort  of  Minnesota,  MnjTiA. 
"To  Captain  James  Starkef, 
**  St.  Paul  light  Cavalry  : 

*'Yoa  are  hereby  commanded  to  detail  a  sufficient  number  of 

mounted  men  belonging  to  your  company,  and  proceed  to  the  valley 

and  head  waters  of  the  Rum  River  and  remove  certain  bands  of 

marauding  Chippewa  Indians,  and  protect  the  settlers  in  that  portion 

of  the  territory. 

**  By  order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief, 

**  Samuel  Medabt. 
**Ed.  McCook,  Adjutant:' 

Adjutant  McCook  afterwards  became  one  of  oui'  dis- 
tinguished generals  in  the  late  War  of  the  Eebellion. 

Immediately  upon  reading  this  order  attention  was 
called,  and  amid  ahnost  deathless  silence  it  was  read 
aloud  to  the  command.    Although  it  was  a  surprise, 
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not  a  murmur  was  uttered ;  all  were  ready  at  once  to 
do  their  duty  in  protecting  the  defenceless  frontier 
settlers.  But  it  was  a  Herculean  task  to  equip  and 
get  ready  for  such  an  expedition  with  such  a  poor  sup- 
ply of  arms;  no  ammunition,  no  tents,  no  quarter- 
master or  company  supplies,  no  transportation — ^noth- 
ing, in  fact,  except  an  old  pistol  and  an  old  sabre 
apiece.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  they  determined 
to  go,  and  a  few  hours  saw  a  change.  The  Captain 
upon  his  own  responsibility  purchased  canvas  for 
tents,  which  were  made  while  on  the  march.  Supplies 
were  procured,  forage  purchased,  teams  hired,  a  sur- 
geon engaged,  and  several  hundred  rounds  of  cartridges 
made ;  and  within  a  few  hours  of  the  reception  of  the 
order  the  line  of  march  was  taken  up.  An  incident 
worth  recording  occurred  just  after  the  order  was  re- 
ceived. The  Captain,  after  sleeping  on  the  matter,  the 
next  morning  began  to  reflect  on  the  responsibilities, 
particularly  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  and  deeming 
it  best  to  call  on  the  Gh)vemor  for  further  instructions, 
proceeded  to  the  capitol,  and  met  Hon.  H.  M.  Eice  and 
Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglass  (the  senator  from  Illi- 
nois) upon  the  steps  together.  He  saluted  them ;  they 
paused  to  receive  the  salutation,  and  Captain  Starkey 
drew  from  his  pocket  the  "  order,'^  and,  handing  it  to 
Mr.  Rice,  said :  "  Here,  Mr.  Eice,  what  do  you  think  of 
this  f  What  would  you  do  !  "  After  reading  the  docu- 
ment, Mr.  Eice  with  one  of  his  bland  smiles  handed  it 
to  Mr.  Douglass,  who  read  it  very  attentively,  and,  re- 
turning it  to  the  Captain,  said,  with  loud  emphasis,  "  K 
you  ask  me  what  to  do,  sir,  I  would  say.  Do  your  duty, 
sir,  or  show  the  white  feather !  ^    This  was  a  clincher. 
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We  believe  the  Captain  tried  to  do  his  duty;  whether 
he  did  or  not  the  truth  of  history  will  telL  However, 
he  did  not  visit  the  Governor,  but  did  see  Major  Cullen, 
at  that  time  the  Indian  agent  (the  Major,  an  old  and 
respected  friend  of  the  writer,  is  since  deceased).  After 
some  little  conversation,  upon  leaving  the  Major  said: 
^^  Captain,  these  Indian  outrages  must  be  stopped. 
Bring  them  in ;  dont  spare  them — ^bring  them  in,  dead 
or  alive !  ^ 

Such  was  the  feeling  then  at  headquarters.  Some- 
thing must  be  done,  or  a  complete  white  exodus  would 
take  place,  and  the  tide  of  immigration  cease.  So  with 
**Do  your  duty,  sir,  or  show  the  white  feather,**  the 
expedition  started  from  St.  Paul,  with  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  the  loved  ones  at  home  considerably  exercised. 
A  few  members  of  the  company,  from  some  cause  or 
other,  either  not  liking  the  chances  of  a  fight  or  really 
not  able  to  go,  obtained  permission  to  remain  at  home, 
provided  their  places  could  be  filled  by  substitutes. 
This  was  done  in  a  few  instances,  but  to  their  credit 
be  it  said  a  large  majority  of  the  regular  members  com- 
prised the  expedition.  Among  them  were  Captain 
James  Starkey,  commanding;  Lieutenant  J.  I.  Salter, 
Lieutenant  William  Dahl,  Surgeon  Mead,  Interpreters 
Brissett  and  McBean,  Serjeant  PosteU,  George  Lowry, 
S.  Ward,  and  others  whose  names  cannot  be  remem- 
bered. The  force  consisted  of  thirty  mounted  men  for 
duty,  three  baggage- wagons,  and  one  ambulance. 

On  the  third  day  out,  being  encamped  north  of 
Owens's  farm,  a  heavy  storm  set  in,  and  the  boys  having 
all  '^  turned  in  ^  except  the  guards,  the  captain  and  the 
first  lieutenant  made  a  discovery  which  indicated  the 
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presence  of  Indians  within  a  mile;  for  while  outside 
the  picket-line  they  distinctly  heard  the  firing  of  a  gon 
and  the  yell  of  an  Indian.  They  immediately  returned 
to  camp,  ordered  all  fires  to  be  put  out,  and  the  utmost 
silence  to  be  preserved.  Morning  was  anxiously  looked 
for:  it  came  with  a  drizzling  rain.  A  cold  bite  of 
^^ hard-tack"  and  pork  was  the  breakfast;  then  in  the 
saddle,  each  man  furnished  with  thirty  rounds  of  am- 
munition and  supplies,  and  the  march  was  resumed. 
About  two  hours  later  the  Indian  camping-ground  was 
found,  but  no  Indians  were  to  be  seen.  They  had  no 
doubt  discovered  the  troops,  and  had  decamped.  Fol- 
lowing the  trail,  about  noon  the  expedition  came  to  a 
large  stream  of  water,  at  the  head  of  which  were  some 
white  men  constructing  a  mill-dam.  After  bridging 
the  stream  the  command  crossed ;  and  to  the  surprise 
of  all  they  recognized  one  of  the  party  to  be  J.  T.  Cald- 
well, better  known  as  Deacon  Caldwell,  a  citizen  of  St. 
Paul,  and  at  one  time  sheriff  of  Eamsey  County.  He 
was  informed  of  the  object  of  the  expedition,  and  from 
him  it  was  learned  that  near  a  trading-post  on  the 
prairie  in  which  he  had  an  interest  a  party  of  ten  or 
fifteen  Chippewa  Indians  were  encamped;  but  they 
had  no  squaws  or  children  with  them.  They  were 
painted  up  like  a  war  party,  and  were  practising  at 
firing  with  ball  at  a  mark.  ^^  I  am  glad  you  have  come, 
for  they  are  a  desperate  set,"  added  CaldwelL  "  If  we 
don^t  leave  the  country  soon  they  will  kill  or  drive  us 
off.**  Caldwell  was  then  instructed  by  the  Captain  to 
take  a  horse,  ride  over  to  the  trading-post  and  get  into 
a  friendly  talk  with  the  Indians,  so  as  to  divert  their 
attention  until  the  whole  command  could  ride  up^ 
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surround  tbem,  and  take  them  prisoners,  which  could 
probably  be  done  without  bloodshed  Caldwell  prom- 
ised to  do  as  requested,  and  rode  o£E  on  his  mission, 
while  the  men  dismounted  for  a  rest  in  the  valley  of 
the  river.  After  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to  enable 
the  messenger  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  he 
had  been  sent,  the  order  to  mount  was  given,  and  the 
line  of  march  was  again  taken  up.  Slowly  emerging 
from  the  valley,  the  table-land  was  reached,  and  all 
eyes  were  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  trading-post, 
when  away  to  the  east  were  seen  the  marauders  for 
whom  the  expedition  had  been  searching  so  many 
days. 

A  party  of  Indians  about  a  mile  to  the  eastward 
were  evidently  making  for  a  dense  forest,  apparently 
intending  to  escape  thereby  or  to  make  a  stand  should 
the  troops  attempt  an  attack  on  them.  It  was  evident 
from  this  movement  of  the  savages  that  they  must 
have  been  warned  of  the  approach  of  the  militia  by 
our  friend  the  deacon,  for  their  attempted  flight  must 
have  been  resolved  upon  before  a  single  man  of  the 
command  could  possibly  have  been  seen  by  them. 
Quick  as  thought  the  halt  was  sounded,  and  Sergeant 
McBean,  one  of  the  interpreters,  was  ordered  with  the 
advance  guard  to  ride  as  fast  as  horseflesh  would 
carry  them  and  overtake  the  Indians  before  they  could 
obtain  cover  of  the  woods,  intercept  their  retreat,  and 
inform  them  that  the  troops  were  sent  by  their  Great 
Father,  not  to  harm  them,  but  to  have  a  talk  with 
them  about  their  being  on  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
white  man. 

Away  over  the  prairie  bounded  the  gallant  advance, 
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while  the  main  body  marched  slowly  in  the  direction 
of  the  Indians.  The  enemy  was  overtaken  by  McBean 
iuid  his  three  comrades  before  the  belt  of  timber  was 
reached  A  parley  ensued,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
Indians,  formed  in  line,  were  seen  to  come  towards 
the  troops,  the  guard  in  their  rear.  They  carried  their 
guns  across  their  arms,  and  advanced  with  slow,  hesi- 
tating steps.  Suddenly  they  were  observed  to  sit 
down  and  gesticulate  at  the  guards.  Fearing  for  the 
safety  of  his  men,  the  command  was  given  "Trot, 
march !  ^  and  away  the  troops  went,  to  be  in  time  to 
take  a  hand  in  an  attack,  provided  they  were  obliged  to 
do  so.  This  movement  was  seen  by  the  Indians,  who 
arose  and  came  on  in  the  same  order  as  before.  In  a  few 
seconds  the  troops  and  savages  met  face  to  face,  the 
-countenances  of  the  latter  showing  signs  of  rage  and 
distrust.  Captain  Starkey,  riding  to  the  front  and  in 
advance  of  his  men,  beckoned  the  Indians  to  come 
towards  him,  and  instructed  the  interpreter  to  tell 
them  that  they  should  not  be  harmed;  that  their 
Great  Father  had  sent  his  soldiers  out  to  have  a  talk 
with  them  about  some  of  their  band  that  had  been 
^K)mmitting  depredations  on  the  white  settlers;  that 
they  must  go  to  St.  Paul  with  the  company  and  see 
their  agent,  who  would  instruct  them  in  what  they 
must  do  in  the  future.  This  talk  was  evidently  under- 
:8tood  by  them.  For  a  moment  they  exchanged  glances 
with  each  other,  when  one,  apparently  the  head-man  or 
chief,  gave  a  loud  cry  in  his  own  language ;  then  with 
a  yell  and  a  bound  they  all  broke  from  the  guard  and 
43tarted  upon  a  run. 

Unfortunately  a  lumber  fence  was  close  by  the  halt- 
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ing-place,  over,  under,  and  through  which  the  red- 
skins made  their  escape.  This  gave  them  the  advan- 
tage, for  some  of  the  troops  had  to  dismount  and  tear 
down  two  of  the  panels  of  the  fence  before  the  force 
could  advance.  While  this  was  being  done  orders 
were  given  to  fire  a  shot  in  the  air,  to  intimidate  the 
flying  Indians;  and  the  interpreters  both  called  to 
them  to  stop,  and  they  would  not  be  hurt.  But  aU  to 
no  purpose :  their  evident  intention  was  to  get  under 
cover  of  the  woods,  and  while  the  troops  in  the  heat 
of  pursuit  would  chase  them  to  its  boundary,  the  cow- 
ardly wretches  from  behind  the  trees  could  perhaps 
empty  the  saddles  of  the  whole  command. 

After  the  fence  was  torn  down  the  company  waa 
divided  into  two  sections,  to  ride  in  pursuit  and  be 
ready  to  flank  and  overtake  them.  While  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty  Private  Donnelly,  a  fine  young 
man,  who  was  mounted  on  a  splendid  horse,  got  con- 
siderably in  advance  of  his  comrades,  and  headed  off 
a  part  of  the  Indians;  then,  suddenly  checking  his 
animal,  he  leaned  forward  in  his  saddle,  and  with  a 
motion  of  the  hand  cried,  "  Gk)  back !  go  back !  ^  The 
Indians  paused  for  a  moment,  but  one  of  their  num- 
ber, with  gim  poised  on  the  left  arm,  suddenly  sprang 
with  a  bound  from  the  off  to  the  near  side  of  Don- 
nelly^s  horse,  raised  the  weapon,  and  fired.  Poor  Don- 
nelly was  seen  to  reel  in  his  saddle.  This  was  the 
first  hostile  shot  fired,  and  that,  too,  by  the  Indians. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  among  the  troops  all 
thoughts  of  peace  and  kind  treatment  vanished  into- 
air  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  collect  the  memories^ 
to  put  this  mournful  portion  of  this  history  on  record.. 
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Captain  Starkey  at  once  ordered  the  "charge'' 
sounded,  and  with  an  imprecation,  pardonable,  per- 
haps, at  this  juncture,  cried  aloud,  "  Let  'em  have  it, 
boys ! "  A  running  fight  ensued,  the  troops  charging 
with  their  heavy  sabres  and  pistols,  the  Indians  firing 
at  random  wherever  a  head  appeared. 

At  length  the  Indians  were  routed;  two  or  three 
fell ;  some  threw  up  their  hands  in  token  of  surrender ; 
one  or  two  of  them  fought  to  the  last,  and  were  cut 
down  with  the  sabre  or  were  clubbed  with  the  butt- 
end  of  a  pistoL 

The  fight  commenced  so  suddenly  that  all  thoughts 
of  poor  Donnelly,  except  to  revenge  his  fall,  were  lost 
in  the  heat  of  action,  until  Surgeon  Mead,  who,  with 
the  ambulance,  had  been  in  the  rear,  came  to  his 
assistance.  But,  alas !  no  earthly  power  could  avail. 
A  fine  youth,  blooming  into  manhood,  had  yielded  up 
his  life  a  sacrifice  to  duty.  His  next  comrade,  Patter- 
son, was  near  when  the  fatal  shot  was  fired,  and  heard 
its  victim  simply  exclaim,  "  Oh !  '^  Patterson,  calling 
him  by  name,  asked, "  Are  you  hurt  f  "  The  poor  fellow 
answered,  "Yes,  I  am,  badly;"  and  rolling  from  the 
saddle  he  fell  to  the  ground— 4ead.  But  his  death  did 
not  go  unavenged,  though  the  actual  perpetrator,  an 
Indian  named  Sha-go-ba,  ultimately  escaped. 

At  the  time  of  first  discovering  the  Indians  there 
were  from  twelve  to  sixteen  of  them,  but  the  actual 
number  was  never  ascertained,  as  the  party  was  scat- 
tered. Six  were  taken  prisoners,  among  whom  was 
the  wretch  Sha-go-ba;  one  was  killed  in  the  field,  and 
two  were  wounded — one  mortally,  who  died  on  the  re- 
turn march  to  St.  Paul. 
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There  are  probably  some  of  ottr  old  settlers  in  St 
Paul  who  may  remember  the  occasion  when  the  Cap- 
tain's German  teamster  performed  the  funeral  rites  of 
the  dead  Indian.  While  getting  the  decomposed  re- 
mains ready  for  interment,  it  being  a  warm  season  of 
the  year,  the  Dutchman's  task  was  no  enviable  one, 
and  sundry  decoctions  of  poor  whiskey  were  used,  ex- 
ternally for  the  Indian,  and  internally  for  his  own  ben- 
efit, a  last  horn  being  reserved  for  the  dead  internally, 
in  this  way :  forcing  open  the  mouth  of  the  corpse,  he 
poured  therein  the  horn  of  whiskey,  and  said,  with  an 
oath,  "  There,  you'll  drink  no  more  whiskey  and  kill 
no  more  white  men."  This  may,  to  some,  appear  rough 
and  improper,  but  our  Teutonic  friend, "  Old  Harmon," 
had  been  one  of  the  expedition,  and  knew  the  villainy 
and  murderous  character  of  the  wretches  by  whom  our 
brave  and  gallant  Donnelly  had  been  murdered.  At 
such  a  time  maudling  sentimentality  is  idle. 

After  the  fight  and  a  hastily  gotten  meal  the  return 
march  was  commenced,  after  securely  binding  the  pris- 
oners, over  whom  a  strong  guard  was  placed,  with 
orders  should  they  attempt  to  escape  to  shoot  them 
down. 

Two  days'  march  under  a  hot  sun  brought  the  expe- 
dition to  St.  Paul,  when,  reporting  at  the  capitol,  all 
was  found  to  be  chaos  and  confusion.  No  executive, 
but  only  the  acting  governor,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Territory,  Chase,  was  present ;  and  from  him  no  orders, 
instructions,  or  anything  could  be  obtained. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  was  then  in  session 
at  the  capitol,  many  of  whose  members  left  their  cham- 
ber to  welcome  the  troops  on  their  return. 
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A  melanoholy  and  sad  task  was  the  delivery  of  the 
body  of  poor  Donnelly  to  his  grief-stricken  parents 
and  relatives^  and  to  this  day  the  sad  scene  comes  up 
in  vivid  remembrance. 

There  was  no  other  alternative  except  to  take  the 
prisoners  to  the  armory  of  the  company,  and  there 
keep  them  in  confinement. 

After  several  days  the  Captain,  through  the  e£Eorts 
of  the  Indian  agent,  Cullen,  was  served  with  a  writ 
of  haheois  corpus^  returnable  before  Judge  Nelson,  to 
produce  the  Indians  in  court  on  a  certain  day,  and 
show  cause  why  they  were  detained  in  custody. 

On  the  day  of  the  return  of  the  writ  the  Indians,  in 
charge  of  the  guard  and  Captain  Starkey,  appeared  in 
<50urt.  The  latter  was  represented  by  counsel  in  the 
persons  of  Judge  L.  Emmet  and  James  Smith,  Jr.  The 
result  was  that  the  Indians  were  ordered  to  be  deliv- 
ered up  to  the  Indian  agent ;  and  they  were  aU  so  dis- 
posed of,  excepting  the  fiend  Sha-go-ba,  against  whom 
was  preferred  a  charge  of  wilful  murder.  After  the 
hearing  of  the  testimony  Sha-go-ba  was  ordered  to  be 
committed  for  trial,  the  court  deciding,  however,  that 
he  must  be  remanded  back  to  the  county  wherein  the 
o£Eence  was  committed,  to  be  there  tried.  He  was  next 
day  taken  by  the  sheriff  of  Ramsey  County  over  to 
Taylor^s  Falls  and  delivered  into  the  custody  of  the 
sheriff  of  Chisago  County;  but  on  the  next  day,  we 
believe,  the  wretch  escaped  from  prison.  No  doubt  his 
escape  was  aided  by  the  officer  of  the  law  whose  duty 
it  was  to  have  kept  him  safely  incarcerated  until  the 
time  of  his  trial  Such  was  the  way  things  were  done 
in  those  days. 
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However  incredible  it  may  appear,  yet  it  is  true  that 
after  the  Indians  were  delivered  to  the  agent  there 
were  parties  in  this  city  who  actually  lionized  the 
brutes.  Even  while  the  corpse  of  the  murdered  Don- 
nelly was  lying  in  his  father's  house,  awaiting  the  last 
sad  rites,  men  were  here  who  purchased  blankets,  guns, 
trinkets,  etc.,  for  these  murderers.  In  fact,  they  were 
allowed  to  parade  our  streets  in  their  gaudy  attire,  and 
one  Joseph  Bolette,  conspicuous  among  the  rest,  had 
the  audacity  to  take  them  to  a  theatre  then  exhibiting 
in  the  city  under  canvas ;  and  a  Miss  Sally  St.  Clair, 
an  actress  of  the  "  light  order,^  having  been  tendered 
a  benefit,  these  red-skins,  under  the  guide  of  Mr.  Bo- 
lette, were  marched  up  to  the  foot-lights  during  the 
evening  of  the  performance,  and  one  of  them  deputed 
to  perform  the  ceremony  of  presenting  Miss  St.  Clair 
with  a  diamond  ring. 

But  little  did  Mr.  Bolette  or  his  quondam  associates 
know  the  danger  they  ran  that  night,  for  it  had  of 
course  leaked  out  during  the  day  of  this  no  doubt  in- 
tended insult  to  the  memory  of  the  murdered  Don- 
nelly ;  and  his  comrades,  hearing  of  it,  determined  to 
prevent  the  insulting  exhibition  at  the  risk  of  shooting 
every  Indian  in  the  theatre  that  night.  This  they  were 
determined  to  do,  and  each  man,  armed  with  a  pistol, 
went  to  the  theatre  for  the  avowed  purpose. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  however.  Captain  Starkey 
heard  of  the  affair,  and  resolved,  if  possible,  to  prevent 
it ;  not  that  he  did  not  share  with  his  men  their  utter 
condemnation  of  such  treatment  from  the  hands  of 
white  men,  but  he  feared  that  an  affray  might  cause 
the  shedding  of  innocent  blood.    He  therefore  waited 
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on  each  member  of  the  company  when  they  were 
posted  in  the  theatre  during  the  performance  and  pre- 
vious to  the  presentation,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in 
preventing  the  attack. 

The  press  of  the  city  was  divided  on  the  result  of 
the  expedition.  The  Minnesotian  defended  the  troops 
and  rendered  all  praise,  while  other  papers  censured. 

Such  was  the  mixed  character  of  the  population  at 
the  time,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  citizens  were 
either  by  ties  of  consanguinity  or  trading  interest  allied 
to  the  Indians  and  their  interests,  and  these  were 
known  and  designated  as  the  ^^  Moccasin  Democracy," 
or  "  Indian  Dynasty." 

It  has  occurred  to  the  writer,  and  doubtless  to  many 
others,  to  enquire  why  it  is  that  such  expeditions  are 
often  the  subject  of  ridicule,  sarcasm,  and  burlesque. 
What  is  there  to  cause  itf  A  real  or  an  imaginary  dan- 
ger threatens  some  of  our  people.  To  be  forewarned 
is  to  be  forearmed.  Those  in  authority  command  the 
volunteers  to  report  for  duty.  They  respond  with 
alacrity;  the  expedition  moves  forward  for  action. 
When  the  alarm  has  subsided  in  the  locality  where  it 
originated,  and  the  cause,  real  or  imaginary,  is  gone, 
the  troops  return,  and  how  are  they  met!  Invariably 
with  treatment  the  reverse  of  what  they  are  entitled  to. 
Must  blood  be  shed,  must  life  be  lost  and  property 
destroyed  before  you  step  to  the  front  and  protect 
the  frontier  settlements  or  sparsely  settled  towns! 
This  miserable  spirit  of  ingratitude  and  fault-finding 
never  springs  from  the  heart  of  a  good  citizen;  it 
is  the  o£Espring  of  a  biased  mind,  of  a  class  with  the 
stay-at-homes  of  our  late  rebellion,  who  never  were 
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known  to  leave  their  old  haunts,  but  dodged  the  drafts 
and  in  the  stores  and  on  the  comers  of  the  streets 
whittled  sticks,  chewed  tobacco,  and  denounced  every 
battle  fought  and  every  commander  who  led  our  brave 
troops  into  the  fight,  and  finally  wound  up  by  saying: 
"I  would  do  so  and  so;  I  would  have  done  this; 
marched  here,  fought  there,''  etc.  God  help  our  coun- 
try if  our  soldiers  were  made  of  such  stuff ! 

To  the  citizen-soldier  is  due,  if  anything,  more  praise 
than  to  the  "  regular."  The  militia  of  our  country  is 
the  strong  arm,  protector,  and  preserver  of  aU  that  is 
dear  to  us  as  a  people.  Let  us  hope  the  time  has  come 
when  the  volunteer  who  performs  his  duty  will  not  be 
made  a  target  for  the  shafts  of  envy  and  ridicule ;  that 
the  "  Sunrise  Expedition,''  the  "  Wright  County  War,*^ 
the  "Blueberry  War,"  each  of  itself  shall  have  fair 
play  and  not  misrepresentation ;  that  the  spirit  of  duty 
which  each  one  owes  to  his  country  and  its  laws  shall 
be  credited  to  each  and  every  member  of  the  several 
expeditions  above  named.  While  the  old  St.  Paul 
Light  Cavalry  of  '57  claim  no  distinction,  nor  ask  for 
any  particular  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame,  they  do 
ask  to  be  credited  with  a  desire  to  do  their  duty  while 
they  existed  as  a  military  organization ;  and  upon  the 
particular  occasion  as  cited  in  these  pages,  "  they  did 
their  duty,  and  did  not  show  the  white  feather." 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  show  how  the 
brave  boys  of  this  command  were  compensated,  and 
their  services  appreciated,  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, whose  wards  these  marauding  desperate  In- 
dians were.  During  the  session  of  the  first  Minne- 
sota State  Legislature,  a  memorial  to  Congress  was 
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passed  praying  for  the  passage  of  an  appropriation  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  this  expedition.  Senators  Eice 
and  Shield  succeeded  in  getting  the  appropriation 
passed  by  both  houses,  but  when  it  came  before  the 
disbursing  officers  of  the  government  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  phraseology  of  the  Appropriation  Act, 
which  cited  that  the  sum  of  so  many  dollars,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  he  necessary y  is  hereby  appropriated^ 
etc.,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Sunrise  Expedition 
commanded  by  Captain  James  Starkey.  It  was  or- 
dered that  the  government  officers  could  determine 
how  much  was  necessary,  and  only  about  one-half  of 
the  amount  appropriated  being  allowed,  they  decided 
that  the  several  items  must  be  made  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  army  regulations  in  time  of  peace-— the 
manifest  unfairness  of  which  must  be  apparent  to  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  things  at 
the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  expedition,  and  the 
utter  impossibihty  of  the  cost  of  such  an  expedition 
being  confined  within  the  strict  limits  of  army  rules 
and  regulations.  It  could  not  be  done,  and  was  not 
done.  The  result  was  that  the  commander  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  obliged  to  foot  the  deficiency  caused  by 
this  arbitrary  ruling  of  the  War  Department,  in  the 
face  of  all  vouchers  and  other  documents  showing  the 
actual  expenses  of  the  expedition  having  been  submit- 
ted and  approved  by  the  State  Legislature  through 
its  appropriate  committee. 

To  continue  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  the  writer 
calls  to  memory  the  early  history  of  the  Confederate 
war,  how  the  Northern  heart  was  fired  when  the  news 
came  of  the  firing  on  a  United  States  Government 
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vessel  in  Charleston  Harbor;  the  call  for  troops,  and 
the  organization  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Minnesota 
Volunteer  Infantry  in  response  to  that  call,  coincident 
with  which  was  the  raising  of  a  cavalry  company  re- 
cruited by  him  in  this  city,  with  nightly  driUs  in  the 
old  market  hall,  and  the  resolve  of  the  company  to 
offer  their  services  to  the  government  to  aid  in  crush- 
ing the  rebellion.  This  offer  was  made  while  General 
John  B.  Sanborn  was  adjutant-general  of  the  State, 
and  the  Hon.  Alexander  Ramsey  was  the  bearer  of  this 
offer  to  the  Washington  authorities ;  the  response  to 
which  was  an  acknowledgment  of  the  offer  of  the  com- 
pany's services  through  Adjutant-General  Thomas, 
who,  while  thanking  the  company  for  their  patriotic 
offer,  stated  that  General  Scott  had  decided  the  rebel- 
lion could  be  crushed  without  the  use  of  mounted 
troops.  Consequently  the  company  disbanded,  many 
of  whom  joined  other  military  organizations,  went 
south  and  did  noble  work  in  defence  of  the  Union,  the 
commander  having  the  satisfaction  of  trying  to  do  his 
duty  and  foot  the  boarding-house  and  expense  bills  for 
about  three  weeks  of  a  large  number  of  his  recruits  in 
this  city,  without  any  reimbursement. 

Not  long  after  this  the  terrible  Indian  outbreak  oc- 
curred, and  the  writer  next  finds  himself  in  command 
of  a  militia  company  known  as  the  Chisago  County 
Rangers,  who  did  good  service  under  (Jeneral  Pope, 
then  in  command  of  this  district.  This  company  was 
stationed  at  Sunrise,  Chisago  County,  acting  under 
orders  to  prevent  any  junction  being  effected  by  the 
Indians  at  Crow  Wing  with  those  of  northern  Wiscon- 
sin, to  prevent  ammunition  or  other  supplies  being 
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run  into  the  Indian  settlements  by  unprincipled  trad- 
ers and  others,  and  to  protect  the  white  settlements. 
These  duties  were  performed  so  satisfactorily  to  the 
District  Commander,  that  upon  the  order  to  disband 
all  militia  companies  in  the  State  exceptions  to  this 
•order  were  only  made  in  the  case  of  two  companies, 
who  were  kept  in  the  service— one  company  in  Brown 
County,  and  the  Chisago  County  Eangers.  It  was 
while  with  this  command  the  order  was  received  from 
Washington  to  raise  the  First  Eegiment  of  Minnesota 
Mounted  Eangers,  and  at  the  request  of  Governor 
Bamsey  the  writer  was  relieved  from  this  duty  and 
•ordered  to  recruit  for  this  new  mounted  organization. 
Eecruiting  those  days  was  not  only  difficult  but  ex- 
pensive, requiring  a  fund  of  persuasive  eloquence, 
accompanied  by  a  portion  of  that  fund  which  some 
writer  has  designated  as  the  great  engine  of  civilized 
life. 

After  recruiting  about  six  weeks  a  company  was 
raised  and  mustered  into  the  United  States  service, 
December  30,  1862,  as  Company  M,  First  Eegiment 
Minnesota  Mounted  Eangers,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Samuel  McPhaiL  The  officers  of  Company  M  were 
James  Starkey,  captain,  N.  B.  Johnson,  Jr.,  first  lieu- 
tenant, and  John  C.  Hanley,  second  lieutenant. 

The  services  of  this  company  were  numerous  and 
various;  they  took  part  in  the  expedition  against  the 
Indians,  commanded  by  General  H.  H.  Sibley,  in  1863, 
and,  as  guards  and  escorts,  were  often  detailed  to  such 
duties  as  incidentally  are  imposed  on  mounted  troops 
-or  cavalry.  The  following  reminiscence  may  not  be 
uninteresting,  as  well  as  useful  for  future  reference,  to 
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some  of  the  survivors  and  relatives  of  the  victims  of 
Indian  ferocity  and  murder  on  our  frontier. 

On  or  about  October  22, 1863,  the  following  order 
was  received  by  the  writer: 

''8peckU  Order  No.  ISl. 

'*  Captain  James  Starkey,  Company  M,  wiU  proceed  immediately 
to  New  Ulm  with  thirty  mounted  men  of  his  company,  thence  to  Lake 
Shetek  as  eecort  to  a  party  of  citizens  who  are  visiting  that  place  for 
the  purpose  of  burying  the  remains  of  persons  massacred  by  the 
Indians,  taking  twelve  days*  rations  and  forage,  imd  when  the  object 
of  the  expedition  is  accomplished  wiU  return  to  camp. 

''Signed,  Colonel  Samuil  McPhail, 
^•^CQmmanding  First  Minnesota  Mounted  Regulars.^' 

In  obedience  to  this  order,  after  some  delay  in  mat- 
ters of  supplies  and  transportation,  on  the  morning 
of  Tuesday,  the  27th  of  October,  1863,  the  expedition 
took  up  the  line  of  march  from  Camp  Eetum,  near 
Tort  Eidgely,  for  Lake  Shetek,  and  on  the  second  day 
out  overtook  the  citizens  referred  to  in  the  order  from 
headquarters,  consisting  of  a  Mr.  Duley,  Dr.  H.  Eames,. 
and  Mr.  M.  P.  Webster.  We  were  also  accompanied 
by  Private  Smith  of  Company  B,  First  Minnesota 
Mounted  Regulars,  who  acted  as  guide  to  the  expedi- 
tion, he  having  been  at  the  time  of  the  Indian  out- 
break one  of  the  settlers  on  Lake  Shetek,  and  was  with 
the  settlement  when  attacked  by  the  Indians  and 
driven  from  their  homes.  The  command  consisted  of 
thirty  mounted  men,  four  wagons  and  drivers,  with 
supplies.  We  reached  Lake  Shetek  on  the  evening  of 
Friday,  October  30,  and  on  the  following  days,  October 
31  and  November  1,  scouted  around  Lake  Shetek  and 
its  vicinity,  where  was  found  Indian  camp-fires,  from 
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which  they  had  recently  fled  on  the  approach  of  the 
troops. 

About  a  mile  from  the  lake  we  discovered  the  re- 
mains of  twelve  persons  who  had  been  killed  by  the 
Indians.  Among  the  number  was  the  remains  of  Mrs.. 
Smith,  the  wife  of  our  guide ;  her  dress  furnished  the 
grief-stricken  husband  with  the  sad  proof  that  she  was 
among  the  victims.  Mr.  Duley  also  recognized  the 
remains  of  two  of  his  children,  who  had  shared  a  like 
fate  with  that  of  Mrs.  Smith. 

To  Guide  Smith  and  Mr.  Duley  we  were  indebted 
for  a  complete  identification  of  the  remains  of  the 
twelve  bodies  discovered,  which  were  carefully  collected 
and  disposed  of  as  best  could  be  done  by  improvising 
seven  coffins  or  boxes,  and  placing  the  remains  therein 
in  the  order  as  follows : 

1st  box,  commencing  at  east  end  of  grave,  contained 

the  remains  of  Mr.  Foight 
2d  box  contained  the  remains  of  Mr.  Cook. 
3d  box  contained  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Ireland  and 

two  children. 
4th  box  contained  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Everett. 
5th  box  contained  the  remains  of  Mr.  Eastlake. 
6th  box  contained  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Smith  and 

Eastlake's  two  children. 
7th  box  contained  the  remains  of  Mr.  Duley's  two 

children. 

These  boxes  were  placed  in  a  grave  about  ten  feet 
long  by  four  feet  wide,  and  six  feet  deep,  at  the  south 
end  of  Lake  Shetek,  Dr.  Henry  Eames,  one  of  the 
party  of  civiUans,  reading  the  impressive  Episcopal 
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funeral  service  at  the  interment  The  grave  was  then 
filled  in  and  a  mound  raised  thereon,  and  boards 
driven  down  lengthwise  to  mark  the  resting-place  of 
the  deceased. 

As  to  the  causes  which  led  these  unfortunate  set- 
tlers to  be  corralled  and  slaughtered  by  the  red-skins, 
the  following  was  learned  from  Guide  Smith,  who  at 
the  time  of  the  outbreak  was  a  resident  near  Lake 
iShetek.  When  the  Indians  swooped  down  on  the 
peaceful  settlers  on  that  eventful  day  he  became  one 
of  the  refugees,  with  his  family,  who  were  pursued  by 
the  savages  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  a  low 
swale  or  swamp  covered  with  a  tall  growth  of  coarse 
reeds,  under  cover  of  which  they  hoped  to  elude  the 
pursuit  of  their  wily  foe ;  but  alas !  they  were  fatally 
disappointed,  for  the  Indians  had  pressed  them  too 
hard  in  their  race  for  life,  and  came  upon  them  just 
as  they  had  hoped  and  prayed  for  at  least  temporary 
protection  in  their  hiding-place  until  relief  should 
<5ome  to  save  them.  With  horrid  yells  the  Indians 
surrounded  the  swale,  some  mounted,  some  on  foot ; 
and  whenever  a  head  or  sign  of  a  human  being  could 
be  seen,  so  surely  would  these  murderers  fire  at  it, 
with  deadly  aim  and  purpose.  Mr.  Foight,  one  of  the 
party  who  were  thus  surrounded,  had  with  him  his 
rifle  and  plenty  of  ammunition,  and  shot  several  times 
at  an  Indian  on  horseback,  invariably  missing  him 
^ach  time.  At  this  juncture  Guide  Smith  crawled  up 
to  Foight  and  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  Next  time  fire  at 
the  Indian  pony^s  shoulder.''  Poor  Foight  did  so  at 
his  next  shot,  and  down  came  the  pony  and  Indian, 
the  latter  killed  and  the  pony  badly  wounded.    So 
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elated  at  his  success,  Foight  rose  up  to  his  full  height^ 
and  with  rifle  in  his  right  hand  ^nd  left  hand  ex- 
tended, he  jumped  from  the  ground  and  yelled  aloud 
with  an  oath,  "  I  got  him  this  time !  ^  At  the  same 
moment  another  Indian  shot  him  through  the  heart, 
and  he  fell  on  his  back  with  his  rifle  clenched  in  his. 
hand  with  a  death  grip  that  took  some  force  to  detach 
it  It  was  just  in  this  condition  we  found  his  remains, 
side  by  side  with  the  other  unfortunate  victims  of  In- 
dian vengeance. 

After  scouring  the  country  around  and  driving  out 
some  white  men  who  had  commenced  trapping  for 
furs,  not  knowing  their  dangerous  proximity  to  the 
Indians,  the  expedition  took  up  the  line  of  march  to 
return  to  their  camp ;  and  when  about  half-way  dis- 
tant between  Lake  Shetek  and  Camp  Eetum  the 
remains  of  an  adult  were  found  alongside  of  the  trail, 
evidently  another  victim  to  Indian  vengeance.  The 
remains  could  not  be  identified,  but  were  buried  with 
head-board  to  marjc  the  spot  where  deceased  had  evi- 
dently fallen. 

On  the  march  homeward  the  whole  country  on  each 
side  of  our  line  of  march  had  been  burnt  or  was  burn- 
ing for  miles  in  extent,  evidently  the  work  of  the 
treacherous  Indians  to  cut  oflE  our  forage  supply  and 
otherwise  impede  the  expedition.  However,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  expedition  was  accomplished,  our  sad 
duties  performed;  and  on  the  evening  of  November 
4,  1863,  we  reached  Camp  Eetum,  both  horses  and 
men  pretty  well  used  up,  caused  by  the  nature  of  the 
country  traversed,  with  snow  and  ice  on  an  undulat- 
ing prairie,  and  the  horses  so  poorly  shod  as  to  be 
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hardly  able  to  move  without  constantly  falling  or 
43lipping  down. 

Many  years  since,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mattocks  (since  de- 
ceased), then  an  active  member  of  the  State  Historical 
Society,  procured  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  by  the 
society  at  one  of  its  meetings  requesting  the  writer  to 
prepare  a  paper  on  his  Indian  experiences,  to  be  read 
si  one  of  their  society  meetings,  which  has  not  yet 
been  done.  Years  have  rolled  by,  increasing  his  stock 
of  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  red  man's  hostility 
to  the  white  race,  which,  taken  together,  is  the  histor- 
ical ground-work  of  this  paper,  prepared  at  the  request 
of  the  Minnesota  Oommandery  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  response  to  the  earlier  re- 
quest of  the  Minnesota  State  Historical  Society;  re- 
gretting only  that  the  spirit  of  egotism  which  may  oc- 
oasionally  appear  could  hardly  be  eliminated  therefrom. 
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THE  WORLDS  ESTIMATE  OF  GEORGE 
WASHINGTON,  THE  FIRST  GREAT 
AMERICAN. 

BY  REV.  OTIS  H.  TIFFANY,  D.D.,  LL.D./ 

COMPANION  OF  THE  THIRD  OLASS. 

(Read  February  23,  1891.) 


When  arrangements  were  announced  for  this  cele- 
bration we  anticipated  only  a  joyous  hour  in  rehears- 
ing the  influence  of  the  nation's  first  martial  and  civil 
hero,  but  there  have  been  sad  processions  at  Washing- 
ton and  St.  Louis  and  at  home.  We  have  been  called 
to  mourn  the  removal  from  among  us  of  the  chiefest 
of  our  remaining  naval  and  military  heroes.  Porter, 
who  shared  with  the  immortal  Farragut  the  distinc- 
tions of  our  navy,  struck  his  flag  at  the  order  of  the 
fell  destroyer;  and  Sherman,  who  was  the  last  of  the 
renowned  trio,  joined  Grant  and  Sheridan  in  answer- 
ing the  final  roll-call.  And  nearer  home,  the  death  of 
our  first  governor,  the  noble  Sibley,  has  cast  un- 
wonted gloom  over  the  hour.  Statesman  and  military 
chieftain  as  well,  we  have  parted  from  him  in  deep 
sorrow,  though  "  after  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  welL'^ 

**  And  our  hearts,  though  stout  aiid  brave^ 
still,  like  mufiSed  drams,  are  beating 
Fnneral  marches  to  the  grave." 

Died  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  October  d4, 1801. 
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In  the  midst  of  such  solemnities*  there  is  consola- 
tion in  the  thought  that  the  influence  of  a  great  life 
is  not  confined  to  the  brief  years  of  human  living 
but  extends  in  prolonged  and  germinant  progressions 
through  the  ages.  George  Washington's  influence  in 
stimulating  true  manhood  is  to-day  as  potent  as  at 
any  period  of  his  history,  though  all  else  has  changed ; 
the  history  of  the  world,  the  conditions  of  national 
and  social  life  are  changed,  and  so  changed  as  to  be 
almost  unrecognizable  if  he  were  permitted  to  return 
to  us.  In  his  day  there  were  none  of  those  potent 
factors  of  civilization  which  result  from  steam,  elec- 
tricity, and  photography.  Homes  were  confined  to  the 
seaboard,  and  limited  in  their  appointments.  News 
was  a  slow  traveller,  and  it  had  taken  weeks  and 
even  months  to  receive  intelligence  of  the  heroism 
of  the  Lewises  and  their  Virginia  compatriots,  and  of 
the  foolish,  not  to  say  treacherous,  peace  which  the 
Scotch  earl  had  made  with  the  red  man.  Our  grand- 
sires  and  grandams  talked  of  George  in.,  and  of  the 
autumnal  congi*ess  in  Philadelphia,  the  Boston  tea- 
party,  the  ministry  and  parliament,  wondering  if  paper 
was  still  to  be  levied  on  and  tea  still  taxed,  and  if 
the  righteous  souls  of  the  loyal  people  were  to  be 
further  vexed  by  such  injustice. 

Of  the  men  of  that  day  afterwards  famous,  John 
and  Samuel  Adams  and  James  Otis  were  aspiring 
young  lawyers  in  Boston,  where  John  Hancock  was 
a  merchant  prince;  Alexander  Hamilton  was  at 
Kings,  now  Columbia,  College,  in  New  York;  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  was  in  London  representing  the 
postal   necessities  of   his   native  colony;   the  Lees 
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were  on  their  estates  on  the  Potomac;  Patrick 
Henry  and  Thomas  Jefferson  were  members  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses  in  Virginia;  the  Pinckneys  and 
Butledges  were  on  plantations  in  South  Carolina; 
George  Washington  was  at  Mount  Vernon — none  of 
them  anticipating  their  great  future.  No  sage  or 
statesman  then  living  could  have  cast  the  horoscope 
of  a  century  and  foretold  what  these  generations 
have  brought  foi*th.  Europe  dispossessed  of  a  con- 
tinent, and  America,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
Bio  Grande,  the  abode  of  many  peoples,  speaking 
one  language,  swearing  fealty  to  one  political  faith, 
and  under  one  flag,  in  which  all  the  hues  of  heaven 
are  mingled.  Sixty  millions  of  people,  gathered 
from  every  zone  on  earth,  of  every  hue  and  race 
and  tongue,  are  fused  into  one  nationality.  Kings 
and  counsellors  of  Europe  gaze  in  astonishment  on 
the  activity  of  om*  Atlantic  coast,  and  Asia,  arising 
from  the  sleep  of  ages,  beholds  in  startled  wonder 
the  civilization  of  our  Pacific  shore.  This  wonderful 
transformation  is  attributed,  by  the  undercurrent  of 
religious  thought  and  feeling  which  pervades  the  na- 
tion, to  an  overruling  and  gracious  Providence,  and 
to  God  be  all  the  glory.  "  For  they  got  not  the  land 
in  possession  by  their  own  sword,  neither  did  their 
own  arm  save  them :  but  Thy  right  hand,  and  Thine 
arm,  and  the  light  of  Thy  countenance,  because  Thou 
hadst  a  favor  unto  them.''  Yet  under  His  benignant 
sway  many  agencies  have  been  used  and  many  in- 
struments made  available — ^indeed,  the  whole  world 
has  been  laid  under  contribution,  in  one  or  another 
form,  of  cooperation  or  of  opposition.    Many  great 
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men  have  contributed  to  the  result  whom  the  nation 
highly  honors,  and  whose  fame  with  pious  care  she 
will  embalm  to  immortality;  but  one  has  excelled  all, 
and  to  him  the  nation  owes,  and  will  always  owe,  its 
largest  debt  of  gratitude.  As  there  are  geographical 
peaks  which  represent  to  the  traveller  the  ideal  of 
sublimity,  as  Mt.  Blanc  is  typical  of  Switzerland  and 
Obimborazo  of  the  Cordilleras,  so  the  citizen  of  Amer- 
ica^ when  he  summarizes  in  his  thought  his  country's 
greatness,  breathes  the  name  of  Washington. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  rehearse  the  oft-told  story 
of  the  life  of  Washington — ^all  our  school-boys  know 
it.  They  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  at  a  period  of 
life  when  in  more  thickly  settled  countries  intelligent 
youth  are  occupied  with  academic  study  in  schools 
and  colleges,  Washington  was  stretching  a  surveyor's 
chain  through  the  valleys  of  the  Blue  Bidge  and  Alle- 
ghany Mountains,  passing  days  and  weeks  in  the 
wilderness,  beneath  the  shadows  of  primitive  forests, 
listening  to  the  voice  of  waterfalls,  reposing  from  the 
labors  of  the  day  on  a  bear-skin,  with  his  feet  to  the 
blazing  logs  of  a  camp-fire,  and  sometimes  startled 
from  the  deep  slumbers  of  hardworking  youth  by  the 
alarm  of  the  Indian  war-whoop.  This  was  the  gymna- 
sium in  which  Washington  was  trained ;  here  the  quick 
glance  destined  afterwards  to  range  across  fields  of 
battle,  through  clouds  of  smoke  and  rows  of  bayonets, 
was  formed.  This  was  the  school  in  which  his  senses, 
preserved  from  vice,  were  trained  to  sinewy  manhood; 
in  these  exercises  he  became  what  the  Indian  chief 
called  him — "The  lord  of  the  lion  heart  and  eagle 
eye.''    He  became  practiced  in  topographical  obser- 
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vation,  innured  to  habits  of  keen  local  study,  made 
familiar  with  fatigue,  exposure,  and  expediments,  was 
taught  to  accommodate  himself  to  limited  fare, 
strained  muscles,  the  bivouac,  the  seasons,  self-reli- 
ance, and  prolonged  eflEort.  Life  in  the  open  air,  skil- 
ful horsemanship,  the  use  of  the  rifle,  participation  in 
field  sport,  promoted  habits  of  manly  activity,  and  all 
history  attests  how  naturally  frank  courage  is  fostered 
by  such  influences.  The  strongest  ranks  in  the  old 
Roman  armies  were  levies  drawn  from  the  agricul- 
tural laborers ;  the  names  of  Hof er  and  Tell  breathe 
of  the  mountains;  English  yeomen  decided  victory 
where  theii*  kings  met  those  of  France  in  early  wars. 
This  was  the  preparatory  ordeal  of  Washington's  ca- 
reer, wherein  he  experienced  alternately  the  solace  of 
domestic  comfort  and  the  privations  of  a  border  cam- 
paign; the  tranquil  respectability  of  private  station 
and  the  responsibility  of  anxious  office ;  the  practice 
of  the  camp  and  the  meditations  of  the  council ;  the 
hunt  with  gentlemen  and  the  fight  with  savages;  the 
«afe  and  happy  hospitality  of  a  refined  circle  and 
forest  life  in  momentary  expectation  of  an  ambush. 
Through  all  these  scenes  we  see  him  presenting  per- 
fect self-control,  loyalty  in  every  duty,  as  firm  and 
cheerful  during  the  bitter  ordeal  at  Fort  Necessity  as 
when  riding  over  his  domain  on  a  summer  morning 
or  shooting  game  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac ;  ready 
to  risk  health,  to  abandon  ease,  to  forego  private  in- 
terests with  a  public  spirit  worthy  of  the  greatest 
statesman ;  yet  scrupulous,  methodical,  and  consider- 
ate in  every  detail  of  affairs  and  position.  In  this 
routine  of  duty,  in  the  traits  thus  elicited  and  the  con- 
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fidence  thereby  established,  we  see  a  school  which  in> 
fluenced  the  will,  the  habits,  and  the  disposition  of 
the  man,  and  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  charac- 
ter and  confirmed  the  principles  as  well  as  the  aptitude 
of  his  nature. 

In  his  first  public  official  employment,  when  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  he  displayed  upon  an  obscure  theatre 
— ^where,  if  he  had  fallen,  he  would  have  fallen  as  a 
leaf  in  the  forest — that  courage,  resolution,  prudence, 
disinterestedness,  and  fortitude  which  through  life 
marked  his  conduct  He  sprang  into  active  service 
considerate,  wary,  and  fearless.  And  that  Providence, 
which  seemed  to  have  raised  him  up  for  other  and 
higher  duties,  seemed  to  spread  a  protecting  shield 
over  him ;  for  it  rarely  happens,  in  the  busiest  and 
most  adventurous  life,  to  escape  unharmed  from  such 
risks  and  perils  as  were  incurred  by  him,  when  in  his 
youth  he  was  thrown  from  a  raft,  or  when  in  young 
manhood  the  Indian  discharged  his  rifle  at  him  when 
only  a  few  paces  distant.  The  stories  of  his  youth^ 
his  manhood,  and  his  age  are  alike  familiar  to  us  aU ; 
they  are  the  nation's  household  words. 

His  character  has  been  so  examined  and  appreciated, 
so  inspected  and  exhibited,  that  the  world  knows  it  by 
heart.  Yet  there  is  great  difficulty  in  explaining  this 
man  on  the  ordinary  basis  of  human  estimates ;  and 
this  probably  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  peculiar 
eminence  of  his  character  consists,  in  no  small  degree, 
in  the  lack  of  those  salient  points  which  identify  the 
characters  of  ordinary  men,  and  are  exhibited  in  the 
undue  development  and  over-action  of  some  single 
moral  or  intellectual  quality.    According  to  the  laws 
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which  regulate  historical  romance,  no  hero  wonld  be 
more  difficult  to  adapt  to  these  purposes ;  even  such  a 
master  as  Thackeray  makes  him  exceeding  tame  in  his 
*^  Virginians.''  Still,  what  have  been  criticised  as  faults 
in  the  hero  were  essentials  in  the  make-up  of  the  man. 
A  severe  adjustment  of  all  parts  to  each  other  seems 
to  have  produced  or  occasioned  a  repose  and  harmony 
which  might  be  readily  interpreted  into  an  absence  of 
decisive  qualities.  But  what  are  thought  to  be  his 
deficiencies  could  not  have  been  supplied  by  opposite 
qualities  without  serious  detriment  to  the  symmetrical 
result. 

He  was  no  orator;  but  had  he  been  fervid  and  elo- 
quent, he  would  of  necessity  have  been  implicated  in 
the  political  contentions  and  party  discussions  which 
raged  with  such  aggravated  fury  during  his  time. 

He  was  a  mim  of  scrupulous  exactness  in  minute 
details  of  business,  returning  halfpence  and  exacting 
his  just  dues,  even  by  legal  measures ;  but  had  he  been 
regardless  of  pecuniary  interests  he  would  of  necessity 
have  been  a  man  of  less  prosperous  fortune,  and  his 
actual  capacity  for  public  service  would  have  been 
impaired. 

He  was  not  a  man  of  enthusiastic  temperament,  and 
hence  has  been  spoken  of  as  lacking  in  sentiment  and 
destitute  of  feeling;  but  who  can  imagine  a  man  of 
gush  and  tenderness  successful  in  the  exigencies  of  his 
experience,  directing  the  movements  of  drafts,  of  dis- 
contented militia,  dealing  with  an  irresolute  and  dis- 
tracted Congress  backed  by  an  empty  treasury?  In 
the  hands  of  a  man  of  more  sentiment  the  cause  would 
have  been  shipwrecked  in  its  earliest  hours.    But  he 
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was  not  destitute  of  refined  feeling :  he  knelt  in  tears 
by  the  death-bed  of  his  stepdaughter;  he  wrung  his 
hands  in  anguish  at  beholding  the  useless  sacrifice  of 
his  soldiers,  and  threw  his  hat  on  the  ground  in  mor- 
tification at  their  cowardly  retreat ;  his  face  was  man- 
tled with  blushes  when  he  attempted  to  reply  to  a  vote 
of  thanks ;  his  lips  quivered  when  he  bade  farewell  to 
his  companions  in  arms ;  he  embraced  a  brother  oflBcer 
in  the  transport  of  victory,  and  trembled  with  indigna- 
tion when  he  rallied  the  troops  of  the  fatherless  subal- 
tern. Having  established  his  quarters  at  a  certam 
farmhouse,  the  General  learned  that  a  sick  girl  occu- 
pied an  upper  room,  and  gave  strict  orders  that  no 
gun  should  be  fired  and  no  drum  beat  near  the  place. 
After  supper,  having  retired  quietly  to  his  room,  he 
heard  an  uproar  in  the  dining-room,  caused  by  the 
boisterous  behavior  of  the  thoughtless  members  of  his 
staflE.  Opening  his  door  gently,  he  walked  on  tiptoe 
noiselessly  across  the  room,  and,  taking  a  book  from 
the  mantel,  he  returned  in  the  same  way,  bidding  his 
officers  good-night  with  a  bow  and  a  smile,  and  closed 
his  door  with  such  care  as  to  make  no  disturbance,  but 
to  rebuke  the  careless  men  effectually,  and  displayed  a 
degree  of  thoughtf ulness  for  the  suffering  which  would 
have  been  impossible  in  a  rude,  uncultured  person^ 
and  exhibited  a  type  of  manhood  worthy  of  admira- 
tion and  imitation. 

We  must  remember  that  his  prudence  was  sneered 
at  by  the  ambitious,  his  military  capacity  distrusted 
by  even  his  most  intimate  friends,  and  his  masterly 
inactivity  misinterpreted  by  those  who  awaited  his 
signal  for  action.    His  calm  remonstrance,  his  inward 
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grief,  his  exacted  magnanimity,  reveal  a  heroism  of 
soul  not  surpassed  by  any  other.  K  he  had  been  deli- 
cately sensitive  to  opinion  he  would  have  succumbed 
to  the  j)ersonal  abuse  and  vilification  he  received,  for 
there  were  periods  in  his  career  when  he  was  assaulted 
with  rancor  and  bitterness  unparalleled ;  still  he  was 
the  only  leading  man  of  the  ai*mies  of  the  Revolution 
who  never  dropped  a  hint  of  abandoning  the  cause* 
Judged  by  contrasting  the  number  of  his  victories  and 
reverses,  he  was  not  a  successful  general,  yet  he  re- 
tained the  confidence  of  his  troops  and  the  respect  of 
officers  throughout  all  disasters  until  the  final  though 
long-delayed  hour  of  triumph. 

While  not  wholly  destitute  of  personal  qualities 
which  strike  the  imagination  and  secure  the  plaudits 
of  men,  in  none  of  them  did  Washington  brilliantly 
excel.  How,  then,  in  the  absence  of  endowments  which 
fascinate,  can  we  account  for  a  character  in  whose 
presence  levity  was  repressed  and  pretension  silenced, 
which,  neither  seeking  nor  desiring  place  or  power, 
was  forced  into  the  occupancy  of  every  office  and  the 
reception  of  every  honor  which  the  country  could  con- 
fer, and  which,  more  than  that  of  any  man  of  whom 
history  makes  mention,  ap{>eased  malignity,  united 
party,  and  carried  its  possessor  triumphantly  through 
the  most  arduous  and  invidious  duties  t  What  was 
the  magnetism  which  attracted  attention,  inspired  con- 
fidence, and  exalted  him  to  the  most  important  and  re- 
sponsible stations?  The  answer  must  be,  the  exact 
proportion  and  equable  adjustment  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual endowments,  with  the  entire  absence  of  counter- 
balancing weaknesses  and  vices.    A  man  of  sterner 
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ambitions  would  have  risked  all  on  some  desperate 
encounter.  A  man  of  less  self-respect  would  have 
perilled  his  authority  where  military  discipline  was  so 
imperfect  in  attempts  at  conciliation.  A  man  of  less 
solid  and  more  speculative  mind  would  have  compro- 
mised his  prospects  by  inconsiderate  arrangements. 
One  less  disinterested  would  have  abandoned  the  cause 
from  wounded  self-love,  and  one  less  firm  from  impa- 
tience and  dismay.  One  whose  life  and  motives  could 
not  bear  the  strictest  scrutiny  would  soon  have  for- 
feited confidence,  and  moral  consistency  and  elevation 
could  alone  have  fused  the  discordant  elements  and 
concentrated  the  divided  spirit  of  the  people.  The 
added  development  of  any  single  quality  would  have 
been  an  obtrusion,  which  would  have  diverted  atten- 
tion from  the  round  proportions  and  orbed  symmetry 
of  the  man. 

So  exalted  a  character  must  have  been  touched  from 
above.  God  both  illumines  the  spirit  and  inspires  the 
wilL  And  while  no  philosopher  of  the  eighteenth  cent- 
ury was  more  firm  in  support  of  the  right  and  free- 
dom of  religious  opinion,  none  more  tolerant  or  more 
remote  from  bigotry,  so  no  saint  had  firmer  or  fuller 
belief  in  Gk)d,  nor  more  absolute  trust  in  His  overrul- 
ing providence.  These  traits,  indeed,  formed  the  es- 
sence of  his  character.  His  creed  must  be  found  in 
his  conduct,  for  he  was  a  man  of  action,  not  of  words, 
and  his  whole  life  was  a  continuous  act  of  faith  in 
God,  as  the  eternal,  intelligent,  personal  administrator 
of  moral  order  in  the  universe.  As  a  necessary  result, 
his  integrity  was  never  swayed  by  motives  of  expe- 
<liency  and  worldly  policy.    He  never  faltered  in  his 
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faith  in  yirtne^  and  drew  the  promise  of  ultimate  sue- 
<jess  from  honest  conviction  of  the  justice  of  Heaven, 

His  life  is  the  embodiment  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution and  of  the  foundation  of  the  Republic,  which 
foimed  the  "  Iliad^  and  the  "  Odyssey  ^  of  our  history — 
events  which  equalled  any  others  in  dignity  and  im-. 
portance,  and  surpass  all  others  in  the  influence  which 
they  exert  on  human  freedom  and  progress. 

Known  to  us,  until  recent  events  have  caused  a 
more  wide  and  extended  enquiry,  as  military  hero  and 
President,  later  study  has  developed  the  great  and 
-commanding  influence  he  exerted  in  the  formative 
period  of  our  national  life,  and  to-day  he  is  revered 
not  only  as  chieftain  and  hero,  but  as  statesman  and 
•exemplar  of  fundamental  principles  of  national  life. 
It  is  now  seen  that  in  addition  to  great  prudence  he 
possessed  great  wisdom  and  foresight;  besides  great 
military  skill  he  had  a  profound  insight  into  problems 
of  statesmanship ;  and  that,  leaving  out  altogether  the 
absurd  stories  of  that  "  fiddling  old  Parson  Weems," 
who  invented  the  story  of  the  "hatchet,^  he  was  from 
his  youth  a  "  predestined  hero,^  a  man  so  endowed  by 
nature  and  so  gifted  that  at  any  period  of  history  and 
in  any  land  or  clime  he  must  have  come  to  the  front 
as  wise,  discriminating,  and  influential. 

It  is  a  rare  and  wonderful  fact  that  his  personal 
character  is  hailed  by  the  consenting  voice  of  the  world 
as  a  model  of  excellence,  solitary,  transcendent,  and 
unapproached.  Men  of  all  classes  take  pride  in  his 
name;  it  is  a  watchword  of  liberty  in  every  land;  it 
is  heard  with  mingled  respect  and  apprehension  in  the 
palaces  of  kings,  and  with  reverence  in  the  hut  of  the 
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savage.  Men  of  the  most  discordant  principles,  men 
who  agree  in  nothing  else,  friends  of  liberty  and  des- 
pots, unite  in  according  to  Washington  the  loftiest 
place  in  the  temple  of  human  greatness. 

Many  {>ens  have  shed  original  light  in  exhibiting 
that  pure  and  canonized  name — ^a  name  concerning 
which  we  are  sometimes  in  doubt  whether  it  is  more 
the  object  of  veneration  or  of  love.  And  we  are  often 
uncertain  whether  we  are  paying  homage  to  real  and 
unexaggerated  merit,  or  to  ideal  excellence  created 
under  the  influence  of  gratitude  after  the  lapse  of 
years.  And  when  seeking  refuge  from  the  selfish  pre- 
tension and  pompous  egotism  of  men  and  parties,  we 
ask.  What  do  men  think  of  him  t  What  is  the  world's 
estimate  of  himt  we  are  delighted  to  find  our  highest 
estimation  confirmed  by  the  calm  judgment  and  philo- 
sophic investigation  of  other  hemispheres;  for  the 
opinions  of  enlightened  foreigners,  when  studiously 
formed  and  voluntarily  and  in  good  faith  pronounced, 
have  something  not  unlike  the  gravity  of  the  judg- 
ment of  after-times. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  offering  my  own  poor  words  of 
further  eulogy,  I  propose  to  weave  a  chaplet  culled 
from  the  tributes  paid  his  memory  by  men  of  note, 
and  reverently  lay  it  upon  his  shrine. 

I  begin  with  freedom-loving  and  whole-souled  Ger- 
many, whose  critical  and  learned  Von  Baumer  says: 
"Few  men  who  have  earned  for  themselves  a  cele- 
brated name  in  the  histoiy  of  the  world  exhibit  such  a 
harmony,  such  a  concordant  symmetry  of  all  the  qual- 
ities calculated  to  render  himself  and  others  happy,  as 
Washington.    His  noble,  blameless,  and  spotless  image 
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will  remain  a  model  and  a  rallying-point  to  all,  to  en- 
courage the  good  and  to  deter  the  bad.  How  petty  do 
the  common  race  of  martial  heroes  appear  in  compari- 
son with  Washington !  ^ 

I  turn  to  generous,  impulsive,  and  enthusiastic 
France,  where  Monsieur  Guizot,  who  as  a  philosophic 
historian  has  left  a  reputation  second  to  none,  has 
said :  "  He  ^  (Washington)  "  did  the  two  greatest  things 
which  in  politics  men  can  have  the  privilege  of  at- 
tempting. He  maintained  by  peace  that  inde{>endence 
which  he  had  acquired  by  war.  Of  all  great  men,  he 
was  the  most  virtuous  and  the  most  fortunate.  In 
this  world  Gh>d  has  no  higher  favors  to  bestow.'* 

When  the  news  of  the  death  of  Washington  reached 
France,  Napoleon,  the  First  Consul,  not  only  went  into 
mourning  himself,  but  caused  the  whole  army  to  do 
the  same,  and  issued  the  following  general  order: 
^^  Washington  is  dead.  This  great  man  fought  against 
tyranny,  he  consolidated  the  liberties  of  his  country. 
His  memory  will  ever  be  dear  to  the  French  nation,  as 
to  all  freemen  in  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds, 
and  especially  to  the  soldiers  of  France,  who,  like  him, 
fight  for  equality  and  liberty." 

Talleyrand,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  prepared  the 
following  minute:  "The  name  of  Washington  is  in- 
separably linked  with  a  memorable  epoch ;  he  adorned 
this  epoch  by  his  talents  and  the  nobility  of  his  char- 
acter, and  with  virtues  that  even  envy  dared  not  as- 
sault. History  offers  few  examples  of  such  renown. 
Great  from  the  outset  of  his  career,  patriotic  before 
his  country  had  become  a  nation,  brilliant  and  uni- 
versal despite  the  passions  and  political  resentmenta 
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that  would  gladly  have  checked  his  career,  his  fame  is 
to-day  imperishable,  fortune  having  consecrated  his 
claim  to  greatness,  while  the  prosj)erity  of  a  people 
destined  for  grand  achievements  is  the  best  evidence 
of  a  fame  ever  to  increase.^ 

Foulon  the  eloquent  said,  in  announcing  the  death 
of  Washington  in  the  chamber  of  deputies:  "The 
tomb  has  claimed  him  who  was  the  model  of  repub- 
lican perfection.'' 

The  Hungarian  Kossuth  said  in  a  speech  at  Cincin- 
nati :  "  Let  him  who  looks  for  a  monument  of  Wash- 
ington look  around  the  United  States;  the  whole 
country  is  a  monument  to  him-^your  freedom,  your 
independence,  your  national  power,  your  prosi)erity, 
and  your  prodigious  growth  is  a  monument  to  Wash- 
ington.'' 

In  Holland  the  society  of  its  chief  men,  called  "  Fe- 
lix Meritis,''  held  solemn  services,  and  inscribed  on  a 
memorial  monument  beneath  the  name  of  Washing- 
ton: "This  society  honors  the  merits  of  so  great  a 
man,  whose  death  humanity  deplores.'' 

The  navy  of  England  displayed  its  flags  at  half-staff, 
a  tribute  never  before  or  since  paid  except  to  royalty. 
But  the  orators,  statesmen,  and  poets  of  England  have 
spoken  deathless  words  of  admiration  and  of  eulogy. 

Thomas  Erskine,  afterwards  lord-chancellor,  the 
greatest  forensic  orator  of  England,  in  a  letter  to 
Washington,  says:  "I  have  a  large  acquaintance 
among  the  most  valuable  and  exalted  classes  of  men, 
but  you  are  the  only  human  being  for  whom  I  ever 
felt  an  awful  reverence." 

Charles  James  Fox,  styled  by  Macaulay  the  ^Eng- 
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lish  Demosthenes,'*  says:  "A  character  of  virtues  so 
happily  tempered  by  one  another  and  so  wholly  unal- 
loyed by  any  vices  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  the  pages 
of  history.^ 

Henry  G^rattan,  the  Irish  orator,  says:  "In  modem 
times  Washington,  I  believe,  was  the  greatest  man.^ 

Mackintosh  said:  "A  civil  war  must  end  in  military 
despotism.    The  example  of  Washington  is  solitary.^ 

Sir  Archibald  Allison  speaks  of  the  disinterested 
virtue,  prophetic  wisdom,  and  imperturbable  fortitude 
of  Washington. 

Lord  John,  afterwards  Earl,  Russell,  said:  "To 
George  Washington  alone  in  modem  times  it  has  been 
given  to  accomplish  a  wonderful  revolution,  and  yet 
to  remain  to  all  future  times  the  theme  of  a  people's 
gratitude,  and  an  example  of  victorious  and  beneficent 
power.'' 

Lord  Macaulay,  in  his  famous  essay  on  Hampden, 
speaking  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  news  of  Hamp- 
den's death,  said:  "England  missed  the  sobriety,  the 
self-command,  the  {>erfect  soundness  of  judgment,  the 
j)erfect  rectitude  of  intention  to  which  the  history  of 
revolutions  furnishes  no  parallel  or  furnishes  a  parallel 
in  Washington  alone." 

Lord  Byron  said :  "  To  be  the  first  man,  not  the  dic- 
tator or  the  Sylla,  but  the  Washington  or  Aristides, 
the  leader  in  talent  and  truth,  is  to  be  next  to  divin- 
ity." 

Thackeray  speaks  of  "  Washington,  the  chief  of  a 
nation  in  arms,  doing  battle  with  distracted  parties, 
calm  in  the  midst  of  conspiracy,  serene  against  the 
open  foe  before  him  and  the  darker  enemies  at  his 
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back — ^here  indeed  is  a  character  to  admire  and  revere ; 
a  life  without  a  stain,  a  fame  without  a  flaw.** 

Lord  Brougham  worthily  said :  "  How  grateful  the 
relief  which  the  friend  of  mankind,  the  lover  of  virtue, 
experiences,  when,  turning  from  the  contemplation  of 
such  a  character  ^  (as  Napoleon), "  his  eye  rests  upon  the 
greatest  man  of  our  own  or  any  other  age ;  this  is  the 
consummate  glory  of  the  great  American — ^a  triimiph- 
ant  warrior  where  the  most  sanguine  had  a  right  to 
despair;  a  successful  ruler  in  all  the  difficulties  of  a 
course  wholly  untried,  but  a  warrior  whose  sword  only 
left  its  sheath  when  the  first  law  of  our  nature  com- 
manded it  to  be  drawn,  and  a  ruler  who,  having  tasted 
of  supreme  power,  gently  and  unostentatiously  desired 
that  the  cup  might  pass  from  him,  nor  would  suffer 
more  to  touch  his  lips  than  the  most  solemn  and  sacred 
duty  to  his  country  and  his  God  required.  Until  time 
shall  be  no  more,  a  test  of  the  progress  which  our  race 
has  made  in  wisdom  and  in  virtue  will  be  derived  from 
the  veneration  paid  to  the  immortal  Washington." 

William  Smythe,  professor  of  modem  history,  "  Uni- 
versity Cantab'*:  "Let  it  be  considered  what  it  is  to 
have  the  management  of  a  revolution  and  afterwards 
the  maintenance  of  order.  Where  is  the  man  that  in 
the  history  of  our  race  has  ever  succeeded  in  attempt- 
ing successively  the  one  and  the  other,  not  on  a  small 
scale — a  petty  state  in  Italy  or  among  a  horde  of  bar- 
barians^ — ^but  in  an  enlightened  age,  when  it  is  not  easy 
for  one  man  to  rise  superior  to  another  and  in  the 
eyes  of  mankind — *A  kingdom  for  a  stage,  and  mon- 
archs  to  behold  the  swelling  scene.'  Armies  were  led 
to  the  field  with  all  the  enterprise  of  a  hero,  and  then 
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-dismissed  with  all  the  equanimity  of  a  philosopher. 
Power  was  accepted,  was  exercised,  was  resigned  pre- 
cisely at  the  moment  and  in  the  way  that  duty  and 
patriotism  directed.  Whatever  was  the  difficulty,  the 
trial  and  temptation,  or  the  danger,  there  was  the  man 
who  was  not  only  at  all  times  virtuous,  but  at  all  times 
wise;  he  might  have  been  pardoned  though  he  had 
failed  amid  the  enthusiasm  of  those  around  him,  and 
when  liberty  was  the  delusion ;  but  the  foundations  of 
the  moral  world  were  shaken,  and  not  the  understand- 
ing of  Washington.'' 

Charles  Phillips,  the  Irish  orator,  said:  "It  matters 
very  little  what  immediate  spot  may  be  the  birthplace 
•of  such  a  man  as  Washington.  No  people  can  ckdm, 
no  country  can  appropriate,  him;  the  boon  of  Provi- 
dence to  the  human  race,  his  fame  is  eternity  and 
his  residence  creation.  Individual  instances  no  doubt 
there  were,  splendid  exemplification  of  some  single 
qualification:  Caesar  was  merciful,  Scipio  was  con- 
tinent, Hannibal  was  patient ;  but  it  was  reserved  for 
Washington  to  blend  them  all  in  one,  and,  like  the 
masterpiece  of  the  G^recian  artist,  to  exhibit  in  one 
glow  of  associated  beauty  the  pride  of  every  model 
and  the  j)erfection  of  every  master;  a  conqueror,  he 
was  untainted  with  the  crime  of  blood;  liberty  un- 
-sheathed  his  sword,  necessity  stained,  victory  returned 

I  am  thus  furnished  with  the  materials  for  my  chap- 
let. 

Yon  Baumer  brought  me  German  laurels ;  Kossuth 
contributed  the  dark  Hungarian  pine ;  France  sent  her 
lilies  by  Chateaubriand,  and  imperial  fleur-de-lis  by 
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the  great  Napoleon.  England's  navy  gave  us  royal 
oak,  while  Erskine,  Fox,  and  Brougham  gave  in  turn 
holly,  and  elm,  and  beach.  Mcintosh  brought  Scotia's^ 
thistle  and  heather,  while  Phillips  contributed  the 
shamrock  and  the  yew  of  Ireland.  How  now  shall  I 
combine  and  complete  it  better  than  by  binding  all 
these  together  with  a  cord  of  compelled  approbation 
from  one  of  the  most  astute  and  critical  of  his  cotem- 
poraries,  one  whose  political  sympathies  often  threw 
him  into  antagonism  to  Washington— of  course  I  mean 
Thomas  Jefferson,  whose  personal  alienation  caused 
him  to  pass  the  gates  of  Mount  Vernon  forgetful  of 
the  courtesies  of  life,  whose  hand  was  often  busy  in 
severing  the  links  of  friendship  between  Washington 
and  his  associates,  and  yet  whose  manly  candor  com- 
pelled him  to  say :  "  I  think  I  knew  General  Washing- 
ton intimately  and  thoroughly,  and,  were  I  called  to- 
delineate  his  character,  it  would  be  in  terms  like  these : 
his  mind  was  great  and  powerful,  without  being  of  the^ 
very  first  order.  Perhaps  the  strongest  feature  in  his 
character  was  prudence,  refraining  if  he  saw  a  doubt, 
but  when  once  decided  going  through  with  his  pur- 
pose whatever  might  oppose.  His  integrity  was  most 
pure ;  his  justice  the  most  inflexible  I  have  ever  known. 
He  was  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  wise,  good,  and 
great  man.  And  it  may  truly  be  said  that  never  did 
nature  and  fortune  combine  more  perfectly  to  make  a 
man  great,  and  to  place  him  in  the  same  constellation 
with  whatever  worthies  have  merited  from  men  an 
everlasting  remembrance.  I  felt  on  his  death  with  my 
countrymen  that  *  verily  a  great  man  has  fallen  this- 
day  in  Israel ''^ 
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To  these  might  be  added  the  estimates  of  Hildreth 
and  Prescott,  historians ;  Chief-Jnstice  Marshall ;  and 
Edward  Everett,  who  was  both  biographer  and  eulo- 
gist ;  but  I  conclude  this  smnmary  of  tributes  by  quot- 
ing the  words  of  America's  greatest  orator ;  for  it  was 
Daniel  Webster  who  said :  ^^America  has  furnished  the 
world  the  character  of  Washington,  and  if  our  Ameri- 
can institutions  had  done  nothing  else,  that  alone 
would  have  entitled  them  to  the  respect  of  mankind. 
Washington  is  all  our  own.  Bom  upon  our  soil,  of 
parents  also  bom  upon  it,  never  for  a  moment  having 
had  sight  of  the  Old  World;  instructed,  according  to 
the  mode  of  his  times,  only  in  the  spare,  plain,  but 
wholesome  elementary  knowledge  which  our  institu- 
tions provide  for  the  children  of  the  people ;  growing 
up  beneath  and  permeated  by  the  genuine  influence  of 
American  society;  living  from  infancy  to  manhood 
and  age  amidst  our  expanding  but  not  luxurious  civil- 
ization ;  partaking  in  our  great  destiny  of  labor,  our 
long  contest  with  unreclaimed  nature  and  uncivilized 
man,  our  agony  of  glory,  the  War  of  Independence, 
our  great  triumph  of  peace,  the  formation  of  the  Union 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Constitution — ^he  is  all, 
all  our  own.  Washington  is  ours.  That  crowned  and 
glorious  life — 

^^ '  Where  mnltitades  of  virtaee  passed  along, 
Each  pressing  forward  in  the  mighty  throng 
Ambitions  to  be  seen,  then  making  room 
For  greater  multitudes  that  were  to  come/ 

that  life  was  the  life  of  an  American  citizen." 

Who  shall  bear  our  woven  chaplet  and  place  it  at 
Mount  Vernon  t 
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Let  delegates  from  the  allied  orders  of  the  Society 
of  Cincinnati  and  the  Loyal  Legion  have  the  first  place. 

Then  statesmen  who  write  npon  their  hearts,  in  let- 
ters brighter  than  gold,  his  farewell  address,  and  feel 
that  his  counsels  are  both  pole-star  and  compass  to  the 
Ship  of  State. 

Then  educators  leading  our  youth,  for  his  plans  for 
a  national  university  were  wise  and  his  suggestions  of 
its  necessity  were  cogent. 

Then  may  come  soldiers  who,  whether  trained  to 
military  deeds  or  wearing  peaceful  laurels,  feel  the 
<5ontagion  of  his  influence, 

'<  Whose  high  endeavor  was  an  inward  light 
That  made  the  path  before  him  always  bright'* 

Then  sailors  who  in  devotion  to  his  name  have 
compelled  the  recognition  of  our  flag  on  every  sea 
and  among  all  nations. 

Then  lawyers  and  judges  who  remember  that,  though 
the  ermine  never  clothed  him,  his  judicial  intellect,  his 
love  of  justice,  and  his  reverence  for  truth  made  him 
s,  pattern  for  the  jurist. 

Then  merchants  who  honor  him  who  fostered  trade, 
regulated  finance,  protected  commerce,  and  strove  to 
make  its  range  as  wide  as  the  dark,  broad  sea. 

Then  farmers,  coming  from  teeming  flocks  and 
^*  granges  full,''  who  glow  with  pride  as  they  remember 
the  Cincinnatus  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Then  mechanics  who  hail  him  as  the  wise  master- 
builder  of  our  institutions,  and  recall  with  pride  their 
fathers'  talk  of  Washington. 

Then  the  mothers  of  America  who  feel  that  they 
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owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  one  who  was  the  most  duti- 
ful of  sons,  and  of  whom  his  mother  could  say  when 
the  nation  hailed  him  as  its  savior,  ^^  George  always 
was  a  good  boy,'' 

Then  sons  of  the  soil,  we  to  the  manor  bom,  who 
thrill  as  we  recall  the  order  at  Valley  Forge,  "Let 
none  but  Americans  be  placed  on  guard  to-night.'' 

And  citizens  of  foreign  birth  share  with  us,  for  he 
bade  them  welcome  to  our  hospitalities  and  clothed 
their  rights  with  the  panoply  of  a  nation's  might. 

Members  of  the  press  will  claim  a  place,  for  they 
well  know  that  his  pen  was  always  loyal  to  truth  and 
public  good,  and  that  to  his  fame  more  pens  have  been 
gladly  dedicated  than  to  any  man  bom  within  twice  a 
thousand  years. 

Freedmen  have  good  cause  to  love  one  who,  in  1786, 
resolved  "  never  to  possess  another  slave  by  purchase,'' 
and  who  wrote  in  the  same  year :  "  There  is  not  a  man 
who  wishes  more  sincerely  than  I  do  to  see  a  plan 
adopted  for  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  my  suffrage  for 
this  will  never  be  wanting." 

All  shall  have  room,  for  philosophers  find  in  him  a 
character  solid  as  principle  and  faultless  as  morality. 

Poets  find  in  his  life  an  epic  more  wonderful  than 
the  "  tale  of  a  Troy  divine." 

Musicians  find  in  him  a  variety  in  unity  more  com- 
plete than  harmonies  "  hit  by  voice  and  hand." 

His  associates,  bound  to  him  by  mystic  ties,  worship- 
fully  hail  him  "  Master." 

Moralists  aiipplaud  him,  for  in  "General  Orders"  is- 
sued July  27, 1779,  he  says :  "  My  feelings  are  contin- 
ually wounded  by  the  oaths  and  imprecations  of  the 
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soldiers ;  ^  and  directs  "  officers  of  every  grade,  for  the 
sake  of  religion,  decency,  and  order,  to  nse  their  influ- 
ence to  check  a  vice  which  is  as  unprofitable  as  it  is 
wicked  and  shamefoL'' 

And  ministers  of  religion  revere  him,  for  before 
each  battle  he  bowed  in  prayer,  and  at  the  home  altar 
and  in  the  closet  was  reverently  studious  of  Qod's 
Word. 

All  classes  and  people  who  recognize  the  purity  of 
his  life  and  the  exaltation  of  his  devotion  shall  unite  in 
the  grateful  tribute. 

As  these  shall  stand  uncovered  at  his  tomb,  what 
visions  rise  before  them  I 

In  panoramic  view,  the  vision  of  to-day,  we  may  be- 
hold: 

A  child  at  play  on  the  slope  of  the  Potomac. 

A  young  surveyor,  guiding  his  fragile  raft  over  the 
turbulent  Allegheny. 

An  intrepid  aide-de-camp  rallying  the  fugitive  army 
of  Braddock. 

A  dignified  commander  drawing  the  sword  of  free- 
dom  under  the  Cambridge  elm. 

A  baffled  but  undismayed  leader  erect  in  the  boat 
which  shivers  amid  the  floating  ice  on  the  Delaware. 

A  sagacious  general  cheering  his  famished  and  ragged 
men  in  the  wintry  desolation  of  Valley  Forge. 

A  victor  receiving  the  final  surrender  of  his  coun- 
try's foes. 

A  triumphant  progress  through  a  redeemed  and  re- 
joicing land. 

An  inaugural  oath-taking  as  the  first  President  of 
the  Republic 
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Then  a  sad  parting  from  his  brother-officers,  and  the 
surrender  of  his  commission  at  Annapolis. 

A  dispenser  of  hospitality  in  the  peacefol  retirement 
of  Mount  Vernon. 

A  farewell  blessing  bestowed  upon  his  countrymen, 
and  a  funeral  procession  to  the  tomb,  followed  with 
the  tearful  benedictions  of  humanity. 

As  thus  revealed  he  appears  a  kingly  spirit  throned 
among  the  hills,  grander  and  more  majestic  than  he 
seemed  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  girth  of 
his  base  the  measure  of  earthly  greatness,  but  so  high 
the  peak  the  heavens  seem  his  shrine,  his  crystal  habi- 
tation. And  the  roU  of  ages  will  only  increase  his 
fame. 
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CENCES OF  GENERAL  WILLIAM  T. 
SHERMAN. 

BY  CAPTAIN  W.  MoCBOBY, 

glVlMTH    IKDIPINDINT    OOMPANT    OHIO    SHABP8HOOTEB8,    U.  & 
VOLT7NTEBR8. 

(Bead  April  14,  1891.) 


It  is  difficult  to  speak  justly  of  our  personal  friends ; 
even  the  weaknesses  and  demerits  of  those  we  love 
are  gilded  with  the  rays  that  spring  from  the  central 
sun  of  our  affection,  and  thus  take  on  the  semblance 
of  strength  and  merit.  Even  if  we  are  forced  to  con- 
front a  positive  wrong  done  by  one  to  whom  we  are  tied 
by  the  closest  commimity  of  interest,  affection,  and 
purpose,  that  which  seems  wrong  to  others  only  serves 
us  as  a  foil  to  bring  into  stronger  light  his  known  vir- 
tues, and  we  forget  the  weaker  side  of  his  character 
in  our  perfect  knowledge  of  its  positive  strength  and 
potent  helpfulness. 

You  have  designated  me  to  speak  of  one  of  the  great 
historic  characters  of  the  war ;  but  when  I  cause  the 
pendulum  of  memory  to  swing  backward  thirty  years, 
and  strive  to  recall  the  incidents  of  most  prominence 
in  the  days  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  I  am  prone  to  forget 
that  General  William  Tecumseh  Sherman  was  a  mili- 
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tary  hero  and  a  great  general,  who  had  led  armies  to 
victory  and  planned  campaigns  which  emblazon  his 
name  upon  the  scroll  of  history  beside  those  of  Alex- 
ander, Hannibal,  OsBsar,  Frederick,  and  Napoleon.  To 
my  mind  he  is  presented  as  the  man  kindly,  consider- 
ate, affectionate,  courageous,  entirely  just  and  honor- 
able. 

K  you  will  go  back  with  me  seventy-one  years  and 
sixty  days  from  this  time  to  a  little  town  by  the  name 
of  Lancaster,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Hocking 
River,  thirty  miles  southeast  of  Columbus,  O.,  you  will 
find  a  babe  in  its  mother's  arms.  As  this  child  has 
only  made  its  appearance  and  does  not  differ  from  the 
many  other  babies  of  his  age,  his  appearance  and  iden- 
tity will  not  and  does  not  call  for  any  particular  men- 
tion. His  father  is  a  prominent  lawyer,  and  enjoys 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  legal  fraternity  of 
the  State.  The  family  are  not  rich,  and  their  means 
of  support  comes  from  the  earnings  of  the  father, 
which,  at  that  early  day,  was  a  meagre  sum  (being 
only  thirty-three  dollars  per  month)  as  compared  with 
the  earnings  of  attorneys  of  like  ability  of  the  present 
day.  The  father  and  mother,  having  a  robust  and 
hearty  lineage  to  bank  on,  enjoyed  excellent  healthy 
which  was  imparted  to  their  eleven  children — ^the  sub- 
ject of  this  paper  being  the  sixth. 

He  grew  in  strength  and  stature,  and  in  a  few  years 
was  known  on  the  streets  of  Lancaster  as  "Cump'' 
Sherman.  His  hair  was  red,  his  complexion  fair ;  slen- 
der in  form,  quick  in  motion,  nervous  and  mischievous. 
In  school  he  was  apt  in  learning  the  lessons  assigned 
him,  and  had  plenty  of  time  for  the  enjoyment  of  all 
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the  playSy  games,  and  amusements  that  came  in  his 
way. 

All  went  well  until  the  summer  of  1829,  when  the 
father,  who  had  been  Judge  of  the  Supreme  C!ourt  of 
Ohio  for  the  past  six  years  and  was  then  holding 
court  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Ohio,  was  attacked 
by  the  cholera  and  died  before  word  could  be  carried 
to  his  family,  one  hundred  miles  away.  This  news  to 
the  family  who  had  lost  their  only  support  was  sad 
and  untimely.  The  bereaved  mother  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  place  the  children  in  other  homes,  where 
they  could  be  cared  for;  some  were  placed  among 
relatives,  some  with  friends,  and  some  with  strangers. 
The  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  a  personal  friend  of  Judge 
Sherman,  lived  at  Lancaster,  and  felt  that  he  owed 
it  to  his  dead  friend's  family  that  he  should  provide 
for  one  of  the  boys.  He  so  expressed  his  desire  to  his 
estimable  wife,  who  entertained  the  same  opinion. 
Mrs.  Ewing  was  anxious  to  get  the  best  boy  of  the 
family,  and  so  visited  a  neighbor  who  lived  near  the 
Shermans,  and  was  told  by  her  that  they  had  r^arded 
**  Cump,''  who  then  was  nine  years  old,  to  be  the  most 
industrious,  the  most  mischievous,  and  the  brightest 
of  the  family.  Eelying  on  this  information,  Mrs. 
Ewing  expressed  her  desire  to  Mrs.  Sherman  to  have 
**  Cump''  come  and  live  with  them,  which  was  agree- 
able to  Mrs.  Sherman  and  the  boy,  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly adopted  as  a  member  of  the  Ewing  family.  Mr. 
Ewing  sent  him  to  the  Lancaster  school  until  the 
spring  of  1836,  when,  having  as  a  member  of  Congress 
from  Ohio  the  privilege  of  naming  a  person  from  his 
district  for  appointment  as  a  cadet  at  the  United  States 
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Ifilitary  Academy  at  West  Point,  he  secui'ed  the  ap- 
I)ointment  for  his  adopted  boy,  William  Tecumseh 
Sherman. 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  appointment  young  Sherman 
had  developed  an  independency  of  character  that 
•cropped  out  in  all  his  actions,  and  which  characterized 
his  deliberations  in  after-life.  When  he  felt  that  he 
was  right  he  would  not  be  persuaded  or  compelled  to 
^ve  up  his  opinion.  Many  instances  are  mentioned 
by  his  acquaintances  and  associates,  but  I  can  only 
find  one  that  fully  gives  the  absolute  independency  of 
the  boy  when  he  felt  he  was  right.  This  occurred 
shortly  after  his  father  died,  and  before  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Ewing  family.  This  story  was  told  by 
the  Eev.  Dr.  Bronson,  who  was  for  years  the  pastor  of 
J^ohn  Sherman's  church  at  Mansfield,  O.,  and  who  was 
at  the  time  of  Judge  Sherman's  death  an  Episcopalian 
minister  at  Lancaster.  General  Sherman's  father  and 
mother  were  both  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
but  their  church  being  vacant,  they  attended  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  For  some  reason  or  other  the 
boy  was  not  baptized  until  he  was  nine  years  old.  His 
iather  had  named  him  William  Tecumseh  through  an 
admiration  he  had  for  the  great  Indian  chief  Tecum- 
jseh,  and  the  young  boy  had  gone  by  the  nickname  of 
"Cump"  up  to  the  time  of  his  baptism.  After  the 
death  of  Judge  Sherman  young  "Cump"  of  his  own 
accord  went  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  be  bap- 
tized. When  the  boy  came  before  the  minister,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Wright,  and  the  assembled  congregation  for 
the  performance  of  the  ceremony,  the  name  "  William 
"Tecumseh"  was  handed  the  preacher.    As  the  divine 
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read  it  a  frown  cioue  over  his  austere  features,  and  he^ 
objected  decidedly  to  sending  the  boy  out  into  the 
world  with  such  a  name  as  " Tecumseh.''  "Tecum- 
seh,''  said  he,  "  is  the  name  of  a  heathen,  of  an  unsanc- 
tified  and  unregenerate  savage,  and  I  will  baptize  the 
young  man  simply  *  William.' **  Hereupon  the  nine- 
year-old  boy  raised  his  hand  and  said,  "  I  am  not  going 
to  be  baptized  by  any  other  name  than  William  Te- 
cumseh.  My  father  called  me  Tecumseh,  and  Tecum- 
seh  I  will  be  called ;  if  you  want  to  baptize  me  so,  all 
right;  if  you  don't,  I  wont  have  any  baptism."  The 
preacher  thereupon  waived  the  point  and  the  ceremony 
went  on.  Sherman  had  his  first  fight  and  first  victory. 
The  name  of  Tecumseh  stuck  to  the  future  general,, 
and  the  name  of  "  Ctmap,''  so  General  Bosecrans  says, 
was  changed  to  that  of  " Old  Gump"  at  West  Point. 

His  letters  to  his  friends  during  his  cadet  life  are 
very  interesting,  as  exhibiting  the  variety  and  force 
of  his  thoughts,  and  the  energy  and  decision  of  his^ 
character  at  that  early  age.  '  Through  them  all  runs 
the  elastic  spirit  of  youth,  and  a  manly  candor  and 
dii'ectness  of  speech  that  never  left  him. 

General  Rosecrans  says  he  entered  West  Point  two^ 
years  after  General  Sherman,  iu  1838,  and  he  remem- 
bers Sherman  very  well  as  a  cadet.  He  says:  ^  Sher- 
man was  two  classes  above  me,  but  he  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  brightest  fellows  in  the  academy.  I 
remember  him  as  a  bright-eyed,  red-headed  fellow,  who 
was  always  prepared  for  a  lark  of  any  kind,  and  who 
usually  had  a  grease-spot  on  his  pants.  These  spots 
came  from  our  clandestine  midnight  feasts,  at  which 
Sherman  usually  made  the  hash.    He  was  considered 
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the  best  hash-maker  at  West  Point,  and  this,  in  our 
day,  was  a  great  honor.  The  food  given  the  cadets 
then  was  furnished  by  contract ;  it  was  cheap  and  poor ; 
and  I  sometimes  think  that  the  only  meals  we  relished 
were  our  midnight  hash  lunches.  We  prepared  for 
them  by  slipping  boiled  potatoes  into  our  handkerchiefs 
when  at  the  table  and  hiding  these  away  inside  of  our 
vests.  One  of  us  would  steal  a  tumbler  of  butter  dur- 
ing  the  meal,  and  by  poking  it  into  a  glove  we  could 
fasten  it  by  means  of  a  fork  driven  into  the  imder 
part  of  the  table,  and  keep  it  there  until  we  got  ready 
to  leave.  In  addition  to  this  we  would  steal  a  little* 
bit  of  bread,  and  some  of  the  boys  had  in  some  way 
or  other  got  hold  of  a  stew-pan.  After  the  materials 
were  gotten,  one  of  the  boys  who  had  a  retired  room,, 
where  there  was  least  danger  of  discovery,  would 
whisper  invitations  to  the  rest  to  meet  him  that  night 
for  a  hash  feast.  When  we  got  there  *01d  Cump^ 
would  mash  the  potatoes  and  mix  them  with  pepper, 
salt,  and  butter  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  most 
appetizing  dish.  This  he  would  cook  in  a  stew-pan 
over  the  fire — ^we  had  grates  in  those  days — ^and  when 
it  was  done  we  would  eat  it  sizzling  hot  on  our  bread,^ 
which  we  had  toasted.  As  we  did  so  we  would  tell 
stories  and  have  a  jolly  good  time ;  and  Sherman  was 
one  of  the  best  story-tellers  of  the  lot.  He  was  by  no 
means  a  goody-goody  boy,  and  he  was  one  of  those 
fellows  who  used  to  go  down  to  Benny  Haven's  of  a 
dark  night  at  the  risk  of  expulsion  to  eat  oysters  and 
have  a  good  time.  Not  long  ago,  while  general  of  the 
army,  he  went  to  West  Point,  and  in  company  with 
the  Commandant  of  Cadets  made  an  inspection  tour 
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of  the  barracks.  He  was  not  looking  for  contraband 
goods,  bnt  he  got  to  talking  about  our  old  school  days 
at  West  Point,  and  he  said :  ^  When  I  was  a  cadet  one 
of  the  considerations  was  as  to  what  we  were  to  do  with 
our  cooking  utensils  and  other  things  during  our  sum- 
mer vacations,  and  we  used  to  hide  our  things  in  chim- 
neys during  the  summer  months.  I  wonder  if  the  boys 
do  so  stilL'  This  visit  was  made  during  the  month 
of  June,  and  as  Sherman  said  this  he  was  in  one  of 
the  cadet's  rooms.  As  he  spoke  he  went  to  the  fire- 
place and  stuck  his  cane  up  the  chimney.  As  he  did 
so  a  frying-pan,  an  empty  bottle,  a  suit  of  citizen's 
clothes,  and  a  board  which  had  been  stretched  aci-oss 
the  chimney  cione  flying  down,  and  the  cadets  who 
occupied  the  room  were  thunderstruck.  General  Sher- 
man laughed,  and  telling  the  Commandant  not  to  re- 
I)ort  the  young  man,  he  went  on  to  another  room.  He 
stood  high  in  his  class,  especially  in  mathematics.  He 
<^ould  have  taken  the  honors  of  the  class,  but  he  did 
not  care  for  study.  He  was  blunt  in  his  speech.  He 
had  no  policy  or  diplomacy  about  him,  and  if  one  of 
the  professors  asked  him  to  do  a  problem,  he  would 
l)lurt  out  at  times,  *  I  cant  do  it.'  *  Why!'  asked  the 
professor.  *  Well,  to  be  frank  with  you,  I  have  not 
studied  it.'  Nevertheless  he  stood  so  well  as  an  hon- 
est, bright  student  that  he  never  was  punished  for 
such  remarks,  but  his  carelessness  cut  down  his  aver- 
age." 

Even  were  I  qualified  to  write  this  great  man's  biog- 
raphy, this  occasion  is  not  the  proper  one  for  its  read- 
ing ;  hence  I  pass  over  the  formative  period  of  his  life, 
the  pregnant  days  of  his  boyish  career  at  West  Point, 
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when  he  formed  those  school  aoquaintances  and  lif e^ 
long  friendships  which  we  all  so  fondly  dwell  npon  aa 
we  climb  upward  towards  the  meridian  of  life,  and 
which  grow  still  brighter  as  those  friends  one  by  one- 
descend  down  into  the  dark  valley  which  has  no  light 
save  through  the  windows  of  hope  and  divine  promise,. 

"  The  child  is  father  to  the  man,'*  and  young  Sher- 
man early  acquired  the  school  reputation  of  being^ 
honorable,  courageous,  spirited,  humane,  affectionate, 
and  self-reliant.  He  learned  easily,  and  graduated 
sixth  in  a  class  of  more  than  forty,  including  such  namea 
(since  become  historic)  as  Stewart  van  Vliet,  George 
H.  Thomas,  Richard  S.  Ewell,  George  W.  Getty,  Will^ 
iam  Hayes,  Bushrod  B.  Johnson,  and  Thomas  Jordan^ 

After  graduation  he  was  commissioned  Second  Lieu- 
tenant in  Company  A,  Third  Artillery,  and  ordered  ta 
join  the  company  then  stationed  at  Fort  Pierce,  Fla., 
where  he  saw  his  first  year  or  two  of  active  service. 
This  service  was  not  of  an  inviting  character.  The 
hot  sun  in  the  summer  and  the  swarms  of  mosquitoea 
rendered  active  excursions  nearly  impossible,  and  the 
frequent  incursions  against  the  hostile  Seminoles  in 
the  winter  on  foot,  and  often  by  boat  penetrating  the 
everglades,  was  always  attended  by  severe  labors  and 
exposures,  and  involved  no  slight  degree  of  risk. 
When  no  hostile  force  called  for  attention  by  our  little 
army,  and  the  companies  got  back  into  camp,  and  the 
officers  and  men  were  thrown  on  their  own  ingenuity 
to  devise  means  of  spending  the  time,  then  the  charac- 
ter of  the  soldier  was  developed,  and  each  pursued  hia 
own  fancy. 

We  find  Sherman  spending  his  leisure  time  over  a 
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few  selected  pets — a  little  f awn,  a  crow,  a  crane,  tame 
pigeons,  white  rabbits,  and  a  foil-blood  Indian  pony, 
«tc.  In  a  letter  dated  April  10, 1841,  he  says :  *^  Bather 
43mall  matters  for  a  man  to  deal  with,  you  doubtless 
think,  but  it  is  far  better  to  spend  time  in  trifles  such 
as  these  than  drinking  or  gambling.^  Here  we  find  the 
key  to  this  great  general's  success — ^industry,  research, 
busy ;  always  finding  something  to  do ;  to  busy  one's 
self  with  trifles  was  better  than  drinking  or  gambling. 
In  1844,  while  associated  with  Colonel  Church  in  inves- 
tigating certain  claims  growing  out  of  the  "Florida 
War  in  1837  and  1838,"  he  made  a  professional  study 
of  the  topography  of  the  country,  which  became  in- 
valuable to  him  during  the  Rebellion. 

On  January  12, 1844,  he  writes :  "  Since  my  return 
I  have  not  been  running  about  in  the  city  or  island 
as  heretofore,  but  have  endeavored  to  interest  myself 
in  Blackstone,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  Bouviert 
Dictionary,  I  find  no  difficulty  in  understanding.  I 
propose  to  read  all  works  and  commentaries  on  the 
<5ommon-law  practice.  This  course  of  study  I  have 
adopted  from  feeling  the  want  of  it  in  the  duties  to 
which  I  was  lately  assigned.  I  have  no  idea  of  making 
the  law  a  profession,  by  no  means ;  but,  as  an  oflBcer 
of  the  army,  it  is  my  duty  and  interest  to  be  prepared 
for  any  situation  that  fortune  or  luck  may  offer." 

This  constant  study  and  close  adherence  to  duty 
while  a  young  man  laid  the  f oimdation  for  the  general- 
ship and  mUitaiy  strategy  that  he  displayed  during  the 
war,  and  won  for  him  such  fame  as  a  general  that  but 
few,  if  any,  have  ever  acquired. 
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In  1842  he  was  promoted  to  a  First  Lieutenaneyi 
^and  assigned  to  Company  G  in  the  same  regiment. 

In  1843  he  obtained  a  four  months'  leave  of  absence 
and  returned  to  the  home  of  his  boyhood  at  Lancaster 
for  rest  and  recuperation.  Here,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  he  became  engaged  to  Miss  Ella  Ewing,  the 
daughter  of  his  friend,  guardian,  and  second  father. 
The  marriage  did  not  occur  until  many  years  later. 

In  reviewing  the  lives  of  those  men  who  have  reached 
large  eminence  among  their  fellows,  men  are  too  apt 
to  ignore  the  silent  but  ever-present  benediction  of  a 
pure  wife  upon  the  character  and  the  fortunes  of  the 
husband.  Mrs.  Sherman  was  a  remarkable  woman  in 
many  respects ;  united  to  a  devout  Christian  character 
she  had  an  almost  masculine  fixedness  of  purpose. 
Her  devotion  to  her  husband  through  all  of  the  muta- 
tions and  strange  vicissitudes  of  his  varied  fortunes 
was  most  touching  and  womanly.  She  had  the  sub- 
limest  faith  in  his  ability,  his  courage,  his  steadfast- 
ness of  purpose  and  his  destiny;  and  that  faith,  more 
than  any  other  one  incident  in  his  career,  moulded 
and  fixed  his  own  belief  in  himself. 

Sherman  would  have  been  but  half  Sherman  had  it 
not  been  for  his  maniage  with  a  woman  of  constancy 
and  faith  such  as  Ella  Ewing  was. 

From  Florida  he  was  sent  to  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  and  Mississippi,  and  finally  as  quarter- 
master, commissary,  and  assistant  adjutant-general  to 
General  S.  W.  Kearney  in  California.  In  1849,  while 
in  California,  he  was  one  of  the  first  men  to  broach 
the  subject  of  a  transcontinental  railroad ;  and  through 
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his  influence  and  at  his  request  the  first  surveymg^ 
party  was  put  in  the  field  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  feasibility  of  building  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway ;  thus  showing  the  breadth  and  scope  of  the 
great  intellect  which  afterwards  discovered,  in  midst 
of  discomfiture  and  disaster,  the  way  to  crush  the 
Rebellion  by  making  the  historical  march  to  the  sea. 

On  January  1, 1850,  he  returned  to  Ohio  to  see  his 
old  mother,  living  at  Mansfield,  paying  six  hundred 
dollars  for  transportation.  On  May  1  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Ella  Ewing  at  the  residence  (in  Washington 
City)  of  her  father,  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under 
President  Taylor;  and  in  July,  1850,  he  was  assigned 
to  Company  C,  Third  Artillery. 

On  September  27  he  was  promoted  to  captain  in  the 
Commissary  Department,  which  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  highest  prizes  the  military  profession  had  in 
store  for  the  subaltern.  He  was  assigned  to  duty  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  upon  the  staff  of  the  commanding  offi- 
cer of  the  Department  of  the  West.  In  September, 
1852,  he  was  transferred  to  New  Orleans.  Soon  after 
he  was  offered  a  partnership  with  the  firm  of  Lucas, 
Turner  &  Co.,  bankers  of  St.  Louis,  which  required  him 
to  go  to  San  Francisco  and  take  charge  of  a  branch 
house  there.  After  looking  over  their  business,  he  re- 
signed his  commission  in  the  army  September  6, 1853, 
entered  into  business  with  this  firm,  started  for  Cali- 
fomia  September  20,  1853,  and  arrived  there  October 
15, 1853.  Here  he  remained  until  May  1, 1857,  when 
the  business  was  closed  up.  Proceeding  to  New  York 
City  he  opened  an  office  there  July  21, 1857. 

On  October  17,  1857,  he  went  to  St.  Louis,  staying 
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there  until  December  10, 1857,  when  he  went  to  Lan- 
caster, spent  the  holidays  with  his  family,  started  for 
New  York,  January  5, 1858,  and  was  off  for  San  Fran- 
cisco January  28.  Having  closed  up  the  banking  busi- 
ness, he  left  San  Francisco  July  3,  1858,  arrived  at 
Lancaster  July  28,  and  commenced  looking  for  some 
business  to  support  his  family. 

On  September  1, 1858,  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
Thomas  and  Philemon  Ewing,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Sherman  &  Ewing,  whose  business  was  to  practise  law 
at  Leavenworth,  Kan.  He  proceeded  there  at  once 
and  commenced  active  work  in  his  new  profession.  It 
was  understood  that  Thomas  Ewing  should  do  the 
active  court  work  and  Sherman  should  look  after  the 
office  business.  On  January  1, 1859,  Daniel  McCook 
was  admitted  to  membership,  and  the  firm  was  called 
Sherman,  Ewing  &  McCook.  The  firm  did  a  good 
business,  but,  as  General  Sherman  expressed  it,  ^^  the 
firm  was  larger  than  its  business,  and  I  kept  my  eye 
out  for  something  more  certain  and  profitable.** 

On  June  11  Sherman  wrote  Major  Buell,  assistant 
adjutant-general  on  duty  in  the  War  Department,  ask- 
ing if  there  were  any  vacancies  among  the  paymaster^* 
To  this  letter  Buell  replied  that  there  were  none,  but 
there  was  to  be  a  military  college  organized  in  Louisi- 
ana, and  if  Sherman  applied  for  the  superintendency 
he  possibly  would  succeed.  Sherman  at  once  made 
application,  and  succeeded  in  getting  the  appointment. 

Sherman's  legal  practice  commenced  September  1, 
1858,  and  ended  July  5,  1859.  There  are  many  in- 
cidents told  in  reference  to  the  transactions  of  this 
firm,  and  while  some  are  true,  many  are  false.    I  name 
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one  here  which  is  a  good  story,  whether  true  or  not 
It  was  the  understanding  from  the  organization  that 
Colonel  Sherman  should  only  be  required  to  attend  to 
the  office  work,  and  all  business  in  the  courts  should 
be  done  by  Dan  McCook  and  Tom  Ewing.  But  after 
the  firm  had  got  well  under  way,  and  Colonel  Sherman 
had  become  familiar  with  the  practice  of  law — and  in 
fact,  as  his  partners  put  it,  ^^  Sherman  did  all  the  talk- 
ing in  the  office" — ^they  made  up  their  minds  to  give 
the  Colonel  a  chance,  in  court  at  the  first  opportunity 
that  was  presented.  One  day,  while  Sherman  was  in 
the  office  alone,  an  Irishman  came  in  and  said  that  he 
was  in  trouble  and  wanted  a  lawyer.  Sherman  asked 
him  to  sit  down  and  give  him  the  points  in  the  case. 
The  Irishman  stated  that  he  had  rented  a  small  lot  of 
an  Irish  landlord  for  five  dollars  per  month ;  that  he 
had  erected  a  house  on  it  which  was  occupied  by  his 
family;  that  he  had  built  an  addition  to  the  house, 
and  by  some  mistake  had  built  it  over  on  the  same 
landlord's  land  which  he  had  no  lease  for.  The  land- 
lord had  charged  him  two  and  a  half  dollars  per  month 
extra  for  this  small  piece  of  ground,  and  declined  to 
ijake  rent  for  the  lot  without  he  i)aid  the  additional 
two  and  one  half  dollars,  which  the  renter  said  was 
exorbitant  and  unjust.  Sherman  told  him  he  would 
take  the  case.  He  made  not^s  of  the  points  in  the  case, 
and  took  a  fee  of  five  dollars  in  advance,  and  placed 
the  notes  in  Dan  McCook's  hands,  to  be  attended  to 
when  the  trial  came  off,  and  paid  no  more  attention  to 
it.  McCook  and  Tom  Ewing  kept  their  eyes  open  for 
the  case,  so  the  story  goes,  and  on  the  day  it  was  set 
for  trial  they  both  absented  themselves  from  the  office, 
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where  Sherman  could  not  find  them.  About  one  month 
after  the  Irishman  had  left  the  case  he  walked  into  the 
office  and  said  his  case  had  been  called  and  he  wanted 
a  lawyer  at  once.  Sherman  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  city 
for  McCook,  but  could  not  find  him.  Accordingly  he 
went  to  the  court-house,  intending  to  ask  a  contin- 
uance of  the  case,  but  found  the  plaintiff  there  with 
all  his  witnesses  ready  for  trial,  and  unwilling  to  con- 
tinue the  case.  Moreover,  the  judge  refused  to  grant 
a  continuance,  and  of  a  necessity  Sherman  had  to  try 
the  case;  and  he  did  so,  taking  up  all  the  time  he 
could,  expecting  McCook  every  minute  to  come  in. 
But  he  did  not  come,  and  Sherman  had  to  go  it  alone. 
The  plaintifPs  attorney  was  a  spread-eagle  politician^ 
and  wanted  to  make  all  he  could  out  of  the  case;  he 
sailed  into  Sherman  without  mercy,  and  charged  him 
with  trying  to  rob  the  poor  and  defeat  the  ends  of 
justice,  etc.  This  was  a  little  more  than  Sherman 
could  stand,  and  when  his  turn  came  he  paid  little  or 
no  attention  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  but  went  for  the 
attorney,  winding  up  with  the  proposal  to  wipe  the 
court-house  floor  with  his  carcass.  The  consequence 
was  that  judgment  was  entered  against  Sherman's 
client  for  the  amount  claimed  and  costs.  Soon  after 
the  trial  was  over  Dan  McCook  made  his  appearance, 
and  took  great  interest  in  the  case — ^awful  sorry  he 
was  absent,  etc.  He  sent  for  the  Irishman  and  told 
him  to  obtain  some  of  his  friends  to  help  him  move 
the  house  on  a  lot  near  by,  owned  by  a  non-resident, 
which  was  immediately  done ;  and  as  the  renter  was  a 
poor  man,  and  had  nothing  upon  which  the  landlord 
could  levy  but  his  house,  the  house  could  not  be  taken 
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in  execution.  This  ended  tlie  ease.  The  grasping  land- 
lordy  though  successful  in  his  judgment,  failed  in  the 
execution.  McCook  and  Ewing  had  oceans  of  fun  out 
of  it^  the  Irishman  had  saved  his  house,  did  not  have 
to  pay  his  rent,  was  abundantly  satisfied,  and  Sherman 
abandoned  the  practice  of  law. 

Sherman  became  superintendent  (in  1859)  of  the 
Louisiana  Military  Academy.  The  embers  of  discon- 
tent were  smouldering  in  the  North,  and  were  ready  to 
burst  into  a  flame  in  the  South.  The  fall  of  1860  found 
him  at  the  head  of  this  school,  saying  nothing  to  arouse 
the  antagonism  of  his  neighbors,  but  profoundly  con-, 
vinced  in  his  heart  that  civil  war  would  ensue,  and  as 
profoundly  determined  to  cast  his  fortunes  with  the 
North  when  the  first  blow  should  be  struck.  It  came 
by  the  secession  of  South  Carolina  in  December,  and 
later  the  seizure  of  the  military  stores  at  Baton  Bouge 
by  order  of  the  disloyal  governor  of  Louisiana.  These 
warlike  acts  brought  out  the  following  letter  from  Sher- 
man: 

**  Louisiana  State  Sbminart  of  Leabnino 

AND  MnjTART  AoABEMT,  January  18, 1861. 

''GoYKRNOB  Thomas  Moobk,  Baton  Bouge,  La. 

**  Bib  :  As  I  oooapy  a  quasi-military  position  under  the  laws  of  the 
State,  I  deem  it  proper  to  acquaint  you  that  I  accepted  such  position 
when  Louisiana  was  a  State  in  the  Union,  and  when  the  motto  of  this 
seminary  was  inserted  in  marble  over  the  main  door,  *  By  the  Liberty 
of  the  General  Gk>Yemment  of  the  United  States,  the  Union  esto  per- 
petua.' 

'*  Becent  eyents  foreshadowed  a  great  change,  and  it  becomes  all  men 
to  choose ;  if  Louisiana  withdraws  from  the  Federal  Union,  I  prefer  to 
maintain  my  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  as  long  as  a  fragment  of 
it  suryiyee,  and  my  longer  stay  here  would  be  in  eyery  sense  of 
the  word  wrong.    In  that  eyent  I  beg  you  will  send  or  i^point  some 
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authorized  agent  to  take  charge  of  the  amis  and  monitions  of  war 
belonging  to  the  State,  or  advise  me  what  disposition  to  make  of 
them.  And  furthermore,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Bupervisors  I 
beg  you  to  take  immediate  steps  to  relieve  me  as  Superintendent 
the  moment  the  State  determines  to  secede,  for  on  no  earthly  account 
will  I  do  any  act  or  think  any  thought  hostile  to  or  in  defiance  of  the 
old  government  of  the  United  States. 

^*-  With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

**W.  T.  Sherman,  Superintendent.^ 

Sherman  was  not  prevented  from  taJdng  his  depart- 
ure from  the  South,  and  the  following  March  (1861) 
found  him  at  his  old  home  in  Lancaster,  and  a  few 
'days  later  in  Washington  in  consultation  with  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.  But  he  had  lived  in  the  South,  and 
many  public  men  professed  to  believe  that  he  was 
tinctured  with  secession  proclivities;  therefore  there 
was  no  oflEer  of  military  employment.  He  went  to  St. 
Louis  as  president  of  a  street  railway  company,  but 
all  the  time  burning  to  repay  by  active  military  service 
the  debt  he  owed  to  the  national  government  for  his 
education.    Here  he  wrote  the  following  letter : 

"  Offick  of  St.  Louis  Strut  R.R.  Co., 

''Mays,  1861. 
*^  Hon.  S.  Oamibon,  Secretary  cf  War, 

''Washington,  D.  0. 

"DiAB  Sm:  I  bold  myself  now,  as  always,  prepared  to  serve  my 
coontry  in  a  capacity  in  which  I  was  trained.  I  can  not  and  will  not 
volunteer  for  three  months^  because  I  cannot  throw  my  family  on  the 
<K>ld  charity  of  the  world ;  but  for  the  three  years*  call  made  by  the 
President  an  officer  can  prepare  his  command  and  do  good  service. 

"  I  will  not  volunteer  as  a  soldier,  because,  rightfully  or  wrongfully, 
I  feel  unwilling  to  take  a  mere  private's  place,  and  having  for  many 
years  lived  in  Oalifomia  and  Louisiana,  the  men  are  not  well  enough 
acquainted  with  me  to  elect  me  to  my  appropriate  place. 
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**  Should  my  Berrioes  be  needed,  the  records  of  the  War  D^uirt- 
ment  will  enable  you  to  designate  the  station  in  which  I  can  render 
most  service.  Toors  troly, 

**W.  T.  Shibman." 

This  letter,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  May,  brought 
him  a  commission  as  colonel  of  the  Thirteenth  Regular 
Infantry,  a  position  he  accepted  after  consultation 
with  his  wife  and  friends. 

Allow  me  to  read  right  here  two  or  three  letters 
never  before  published,  which  will  give  the  key  to  the^ 
entire  character  of  General  Sherman. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  annals  of  history  that  so^ 
firmly  and  clearly  shows  his  loyalty  to  the  government, 
and  the  high  sense  of  personal  dignity  and  duty  he 
owed  his  superior  officers,  than  the  letters  he  wrote 
Andrew  Johnson  in  January  and  February,  1868. 

In  the  winter  of  1867  President  Johnson  made  up 
his  mind  to  dispense  with  Secretary  Stanton.  It  was- 
at  that  time  the  latter  was  under  suspension.  The 
President,  who  was  the  true  friend  of  General  Sher-^ 
man,  determined  to  establish  an  eastern  division  of  the 
army,  and  place  General  Sherman  at  the  head  of  it,  he 
to  also  officiate  as  Secretary  of  War  during  the  interim 
following  Stanton's  suspension.  During  that  period 
there  were  several  characteristic  letters  written  by 
General  Sherman  to  the  President,  bearing  upon  the 
subject  of  the  President's  tender  of  such  promotion  to 
him.  These  communications  were  of  a  confidential 
nature,  and  their  contents  have  never  before  been 
published.  They  have  been  obtained  through  the 
^urtesy  of  a  gentleman  of  Washington  City,  who,, 
from  1865  to  1869,  was  the  President's  secretary; 
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copies  of  the  same,  which  he  had  noted  in  shorthand, 
being  in  a  small,  worn-out  diary,  his  particular  com- 
panion of  those  days.  This  gentleman  states  that  it 
was  with  some  degree  of  reluctance  he  translated  the 
letters  for  the  public  eye,  but  it  was  at  the  same  time 
in  accordance  with  what  he  had  told  General  Sher- 
man a  few  months  ago,  that  some  day  he  intended  to 
give  to  the  world  one  of  the  best  letters  that  he  had 
ever  read,  written  by  him  (the  General). 

The  entry  made  by  the  secretary  in  his  note-book, 
imder  date  of  February  3, 1868,  was  as  follows : 

'*  The  President  had  for  some  days  in  eontemplation  the  creation  of 
a  new  department  headquarters  at  Washington,  and  to  place  Sherman 
in  command,  his  headquarters  to  be  in  the  War  Department ;  then, 
when  Sherman  was  firmly  established,  to  remove  Stanton  and  place 
Sherman  there  as  Secretary  ad  interim.  Sherman's  own  yiews  are 
best  illustrated  in  the  following  letter : 

(OONnDKNTIAL.) 

''  *LiBBABT  Boom,  Wab  Dipartmxnt, 

"  *  Washinoton,  D.  0.,  January  81,  1868. 
'''ToihePreHderU: 

**  *  Since  our  interview  of  yesterday  I  have  given  the  subject  of  our 
conversation  all  my  thoughts,  and  beg  you  will  pardon  me  for  reduc- 
ing the  result  to  writing. 

**  *  My  personal  preferences,  as  expressed,  were  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  St.  Louis  to  resume  my  present  command,  because  my  com- 
mand was  important,  large,  and  suited  to  my  rank  and  inclination, 
and  because  my  family  was  well  provided  for  there  in  house,  facili- 
ties of  school,  living,  and  agreeable  society ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Washington  was  for  many  (to  me)  good  reasons  highly  objectionable, 
especially  because  it  is  the  political  capital  of  the  country  and  the 
focus  of  intrigue,  gossip,  and  slander. 

**  *  Your  personal  preferences  were,  as  expressed,  to  make  a  new 

department  East  adequate  to  my  rank,  with  headquarters  at  Wash- 

V  ington,  and  to  assign  me  to  its  command ;  to  remove  my  family  here 
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and  to  avail  myself  of  its  schools ;  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton  from  his 
office  as  Secretary  of  War,  and  have  me  discharge  the  duties.  To 
effect  this  removal  two  modes  were  indicated :  to  simply  caose  him 
to  quit  the  War  Office  building,  and  notify  the  Treasury  D^Murtment 
and  the  Army  Staff  departments  no  longer  to  respect  him  as  Secretary 
of  War ;  or  to  remove  him  and  submit  my  name  to  the  Senate  for 
confirmation. 

'*  *'  Permit  me  to  discuss  these  points  a  little,  and  I  will  premise  by 
saying  that  I  have  spoken  to  no  one  on  the  subject,  and  have  not 
even  seen  Mr.  Ewing,  Mr.  Stanbery,  or  General  Grant  since  I  was 
with  you. 

*'  *  It  has  been  the  rule  and  custom  of  our  army  since  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  government  that  the  second  officer  of  the  army  should  be 
at  the  second  important  command,  and  remote  from  general  head- 
quarters. To  bring  me  to  Washington  would  put  three  heads  to  our 
army— yourself ,  General  Grant,  and  myself —and  we  would  be  more 
than  human  if  we  were  not  to  differ.  In  my  judgment  it  would  ruin 
the  army,  and  would  be  fatal  to  one  or  two  of  us. 

*' '  G^enerals  Scott  and  Taylor  proved  themselves  soldiers  and  patri- 
ots in  the  field,  but  Washington  was  fatal  to  them  both. 

'' '  This  state  of  things  defeated  every  army  that  had  its  head  here 
from  1861  to  1865,  and  would  have  overwhelmed  General  Grant  at 
Spottsylvania  and  Petersburg  had  he  not  been  fortified  by  a  strcmg 
reputation  already  hard  earned,  and  because  no  one  then  living  cov- 
eted the  place ;  whereas,  in  the  West  we  made  progress  from  the 
start  because  there  was  no  political  capital,  nor  enough  to  poison  our 
mind  and  kindle  into  life  that  craving  itching  for  fame  whieh  has 
killed  more  good  men  than  bullets. 

*'  *  I  have  been  with  General  Grant  in  the  midst  of  death  and  slaugh- 
ter, when  the  howls  of  people  reached  him  after  Shiloh;  when  mes- 
sengers were  speeding  to  and  fnmi  his  army  to  Washington  bearing 
slanders  to  induce  his  removal  before  he  took  Vicksbuig;  in  Chatta- 
nooga when  the  soldiers  were  stealing  the  com  of  the  starving  mules 
to  satisfy  their  own  hunger;  at  Nashville  when  he  was  ordered  to 
the  ^'forlorn  hope"  to  command  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  so  often 
defeated;  and  yet  I  never  saw  him  more  troubled  than  since  be  has 
been  in  Washington,  and  been  compelled  to  read  hhnself  a  ^^sneak" 
and  ''deceiver,'^  based  on  reports  of  four  of  the  Cabinet,  and  I4>par- 
•ently  with  your  knowledge.    If  this  political  atmosphere  can  disturb 
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the  equanimity  of  one  bo  guarded  and  bo  prudent  as  he  is,  what  will 
be  the  result  with  one  bo  oarelees  and  bo  outspoken  as  I  am  f 

**  *  Therefore,  with  my  consent,  Washington  never. 

<< '  As  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  his  office  is  twofold.  As  a  Oabinet 
officer  he  should  not  be  there  without  your  hearty,  cheerful  assent; 
and  I  belieye  that  is  the  judgment  and  opinion  of  every  fair-minded 
man.  As  the  holder  of  a  civil  office,  having  the  supervision  of  moneys 
appropriated  by  Congress,  and  of  contracts  for  army  supplies,  I  do 
not  think  Oongress,  or  the  Senate  by  delegation  from  Congress,  has  a 
lawful  right  to  be  consulted. 

'*  *  At  all  events,  I  would  not  risk  a  suit  or  contest  on  that  phase  of 
the  question.  The  law  of  Congress  of  March  2, 1867,  prescribing  the 
manner  in  which  orders  and  instructions  relating  to  '^  military  move- 
ments ''  shall  reach  the  army,  gives  you,  as  constitutional  Commander- 
in-Chief,  the  very  power  you  want  to  exercise,  and  enables  you  to 
prevent  the  Secretary  from  making  such  orders  and  instructions ;  and 
oonsequently  he  cannot  control  the  army,  but  is  limited  and  restricted 
to  a  duty  that  an  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  could  perform.  You  cer- 
tainly can  afford  to  await  the  result.  The  executive  power  is  not 
weakened,  but  rather  strengthened ;  assuredly  he  is  not  such  an  ob- 
struction as  would  warrant  violence,  or  even  a  show  of  form  would 
produce  the  very  reaction  and  clamor  that  he  hopes  for  to  save  him 
from  the  absurdity  of  holding  an  empty  office  '*  for  the  safety  of  the 
country." 

*'  <  This  is  as  much  as  I  ought  to  say,  and  more,  too ;  but  if  it  pro- 
duces the  result,  I  will  be  more  than  satisfied,  viz. :  that  I  be  simply 
allowed  to  resume  my  proper  post  and  duties  in  St  Louis. 
^^  *  With  great  respect,  yours  truly, 

<*  <  W.  T.  Shsbican,  LietUenani-GtnefxU.^^^ 

The  President's  secretary  had  noted  under  date  of 
February  19, 1868: 

'*  President  Johnson  received  a  letter  from  General  Sherman  dated 
St  Louis,  February  14,  addressed  to  the  President,  transmitted  throng 
the  General-in-Chief,  and  forwarded  to  the  President  through  Grant 
President  Johnson  could  not  understand  why  Sherman  did  not  oom« 
mnnicate  directly  with  him,  and  although  Sherman  expressed  himself 
in  earnest  terms  to  be  relieved  of  the  oommand  of  the  proposed  new 
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department,  yet  the  PresideDt  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  General 
would  be  pleased  to  oome  to  Washington,  saying  he  thought  his  wife 
would  like  to  do  so." 

Then  follow  the  notes  of  the  second  letter: 

**  Headquabtebs  Miutabt  Division  of  Missoubi, 

"St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February  U,  1868. 
"2b  the  President. 

"  Dbar  Sib  :  It  is  hard  for  me  to  oonceive  you  would  purposely  do 
me  an  unkindness,  unless  under  the  pressure  of  public  duty,  or  because 
you  don^t  believe  me  sincere. 

"  I  was  in  hopes  since  my  letter  to  you  of  the  81st  of  January  that 
you  had  concluded  to  pass  over  that  purpose  of  yours,  expressed  more 
than  once  in  conversation,  to  organize  a  new  command  for  me  in  the 
East,  with  headquarters  in  Washington;  but  a  telegram  from  General 
Grant  of  yesterday  says  that  *  the  order  was  issued  ordering  you  [me] 
to  Atlantic  Division,*  and  the  newspi^rs  of  that  morning  contained 
the  same  information,  with  the  addition  that  I  have  been  named  as 
*  Brevet-Ghjneral.' 

"  I  have  telegraphed  to  my  own  brother  in  the  Senate  to  oppose  my 
confirmation  on  the  ground  that  the  two  higher  grades  in  the  army 
ought  not  to  be  complicated  with  brevets,  and  I  trust  you  will  con- 
ceive my  motives  aright. 

"  If  I  could  see  my  way  clear  to  maintain  my  family,  I  should  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  resign  my  present  position  and  seek  some  busi- 
ness wherein  I  would  be  free  from  these  unhappy  complications,  that 
seem  to  be  closing  about  me  in  spite  of  my  earnest  efforts  to  avoid 
them;  but  necessity  ties  my  hands,  and  I  must  submit  with  the  best 
grace  I  can  till  I  make  other  arrangements. 

**  In  Washington  are  already  the  headquarters  of  a  department  and 
of  the  army  itself,  and  it  is  hard  for  me  to  see  wherein  I  can  render 
military  services  there.  Any  staff  officer  with  rank  of  major  could 
assuredly  fill  any  gap  left  between  these  two  military  officers,  and  by 
being  placed  in  Washington  I  will  be  universally  construed  as  a  rival 
to  the  Gteneral-in-Ohief,  a  position  damaging  to  me  in  the  highest 
degree. 

''  Our  relations  have  always  .been  most  confidential  and  friendly^ 
and  if  unhappily  any  cloud  of  difficulty  should  arise  between  us,  my 
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sense  of  personal  dignity  and  duty  would  leave  me  no  alternatiTe  but 
resignation.  For  this  I  am  not  yet  prepared,  but  I  shall  proceed  to 
arrange  for  it  as  rapidly  as  possible,  that  when  the  time  does  come  (as 
it  surely  will  if  this  plan  is  carried  into  effect)  I  may  act  promptly. 

*'  Inasmuch  as  the  order  is  now  issued  I  cannot  expect  a  full  revo- 
cation of  it,  but  I  beg  the  privilege  of  taking  post  at  New  York  or 
any  point  you  may  name  within  the  new  military  division  other  than 
Washington.  This  privilege  is  generally  granted  to  all  military  com- 
manders, and  I  see  no  good  reason  why  I  too  may  not  ask  for  it ; 
and  this  simple  concessipn,  involving  no  public  interest,  will  much 
soften  the  blow,  which,  right  or  wrong,  I  construe  as  one  of  the  hard- 
est I  have  sustained  in  a  life  somewhat  checkered  with  adversity. 
"With  great  respect,  yours  truly, 

'' W.  T.  Shkbxan,  LieutenafU-eeneral.'' 

The  President  did  not  delay  long  in  sending  the  f ol-- 
lowing  reply  by  telegram,  February  19, 1868 : 

**  To  Lieutenant-Gbnebal  W.  T.  Shsbican, 
"  St.  Louis,  Mo. : 
'*  I  have  just  received,  with  General  Grant's  endorsement  of  refer-v 
ence,  your  letter  to  me  of  the  14th  inst.  The  order  to  which  you 
refer  was  made  in  good  faith  and  with  a  view  to  the  best  interest  of 
the  country  and  the  service.  As,  however,  your  assignment  to  a  new 
military  division  seems  objectionable,  you  will  retain  your  present 
command.  Andrew  Johnson. '* 

General  Sherman  responded  by  telegram  in  these 

words: 

**  St.  Louis,  February  19. 
''To  the  President: 

'*  Your  very  kind  despatch  is  at  hand.    I  cannot  express  under 

what  deep  obligations  I  am  for  your  concession  to  my  wishes. 

**W.  T.  Sherman  Lieutenant-Qeneral,'' 

While  General  Sherman  was  a  strict  disciplinarian 
and  a  vehement  and  positive  writer,  in  all  his  writing 
mirth  and  humor  crop  ont.    No  officer  enjoyed  the 
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army  joke  or  the  camp-fire  story  more  than  he  did. 
In  camp,  after  our  march  was  over  and  the  log  fire 
had  been  lighted,  no  one  was  more  ready  to  hear  the 
incidents  of  the  day  or  relate  them  than  he;  and  it 
was  the  custom  each  evening,  when  the  weather  was 
favorable,  to  see  a  large  circle  about  the  camp-fire  talk- 
ing of  the  past,  present,  and  future.  I  will  name  a 
few  incidents  that  came  imder  my  own  observation, 
which  at  the  time  greatly  amused  us. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  1864,  while  Hood  was  mak- 
ing his  way  on  the  rear  of  our  army  and  Sherman  was 
pressing  him  hard  (Sherman  and  staff  had  repaired  to 
the  top  of  Kenesaw  Mountain,  eighteen  miles  distant 
from  Allatoona  Mountain,  where  our  forces  were  be- 
sieged by  the  Rebel  Army),  General  Corse  had  been 
ordered  from  Rome,  thirty-five  miles  distant,  to  Alla- 
toona. The  signal  station  was  located  there  the  night 
before.  It  had  been  raining  hard,  and  the  road  was 
very  muddy.  The  signal  tent  was  made  of  a  tent- 
fly;  they  had  a  long  board  which  extended  from  the 
back  of  the  tent  outside  about  six  feet,  and  on  the 
further  end  of  this  board  Lieutenant  J.  Q.  Adams  was 
located,  looking  through  a  telescope  for  signals  from 
Allatoona.  The  board  in  the  tent  was  laid  on  rough 
ground,  and  rocked  easily.  Adams  had  a  forked  stick 
driven  in  the  groimd  to  rest  his  telescope  on,  and  a 
•cracker-box  for  a  seat,  which  was  placed  on  the  board. 
General  Sherman  was  very  anxious  and  kept  in  mo- 
tion, asking  questions  and  imagining  about  every- 
thing. There  seemed  to  be  some  indication  of  a  battle. 
When  things  had  got  to  the  desperate  point  of  anxiety 
and  Adams  had  his  first  glimpse  of  the  Allatoona  sig- 
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nal,  General  Sherman,  not  thinking  what  he  was  do- 
ing, stepped  on  the  end  of  the  plank,  which  tumbled 
Adams,  telescope,  and  box  over,  to  the  amusement  of 
us  bystanders  and  to  the  disgust  of  Adams.  Adams 
picked  up  his  telescope  and  seat,  fired  a  few  double* 
headed  adjectives  at  the  f  eUow  that  upset  him,  and  went 
on  with  reading  the  message,  which  interprets  said, 
^^  Cor 86  is  hereP  This  delighted  Sherman  at  the  right 
time,  for  Adams  came  out  of  his  tent  in  search  of  the 
'^  damned  idiot  ^  (as  he  called  him)  that  had  upset  him. 
He  was  met  at  the  tent  by  General  Sherman,  who 
assured  him  that  it  was  all  an  unintentional  mistake ; 
he  was  very  sorry  that  he  had  caused  him  so  much 
pain  and  humiliation,  and  he  desired  to  ask  an  apology, 
etc.  Adams  was  thunderstruck  with  this  turn  in 
affairs,  and  begged  the  General  not  to  mention  it,  for 
it  was  all  right. 

In  1868  I  met  Adams  in  Columbus,  0.,  and  he 
wanted  to  get  an  appointment  in  the  army.  I  recom- 
mended  him  to  General  Sherman  as  an  officer  he  knew 
well,  but  the  (General  replied  that  he  had  never  seen  or 
heard  of  him.  I  replied  that  this  was  the  feUow  that 
sent  and  received  a  message  at  Eenesaw,  and  the  fel- 
low he  tumbled  over  by  stepping  on  the  plank  that 
extended  out  of  the  tent.  General  Sherman  recollected 
Adams,  and  recommended  him  for  an  appointment  in 
the  cavalry  where  he  is  now  serving. 

The  following  story  is  told  by  some  of  our  officers, 
which,  true  or  false,  is  good  to  recalL 

General  Corse  had  been  on  Sherman's  staff  during 
part  of  the  Atlanta  campaign,  and  General  Sherman 
was  much  attached  to  him.    The  message  of  Corse  to 
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Colonel  Dayton  that  he  was  short  a  cheek-bone  and 
an  ear  was  distressing  to  General  Sherman,  and  on 
October  9  he  rode  over  to  Allatoona  to  see  him, 
accompanied  by  his  snrgeon-generaL  On  meeting 
Corse  he  expressed  his  sympathy,  and  urged  him  to 
let  Dr.  Moore  see  the  wound.  Very  reluctantly  he 
removed  the  bandages,  and  Sherman  was  surprised 
to  find  that  there  was  only  a  scratch  on  the  •cheek 
and  a  small  tip  of  the  ear  gone,  and  after  some  delib- 
eration he  said:  "Corse,  they  came  damned  nigh 
missing  you  altogether,  didn't  they?'' 

General  Sherman's  good  judgment  of  past  and  pres- 
ent events  gave  him  a  good  basis  to  measure  future 
events.  While  many  are  fully  shown  in  his  public  his- 
tory, I  will  name  one  that  never  has  been  mentioned. 

The  next  morning  after  the  Secretary  of  War  had 
offered  a  prize  for  the  capture  of  Jefferson  Davis,  I 
called  General  Sherman's  attention  to  this  fact,  and 
said  as  I  had  a  fine  lot  of  scouts  I  would  like  to  com- 
pete for  this  piize.  Sherman,  to  my  surprise,  said: 
"  I  am  sorry  this  prize  was  offered.  It  would  be  better 
for  the  United  States  government  if  he  gets  away 
to  some  foreign  country  without  capture;  and  if  it 
will  expend  fifty  thousand  doUars  in  securing  his  safe 
escape  to  some  foreign  land,  it  will  be  the  best  invest- 
ment it  ever  made.''  I  asked  General  Sherman  why 
he  thought  so.  He  replied :  "  The  politicians  are  run- 
ning this  country,  and  if  Jeff  Davis  is  captured  he 
will  be  confined  in  some  fort  for  a  while ;  some  of  our 
Northern  politicians  will  immortalize  themselves  by 
going  on  his  bonds,  and  he  will  be  a  free  man  in  less 
than  one  year ;  he  and  his  brigadiers  will  be  compet- 
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ing  with  other  politicians  for  the  national  offices  of 
the  Union.  But  you  let  him  get  away,  he  won't  even 
<iare  come  to  the  North ;  the  South  will  make  it  too 
hot  for  him  to  even  visit  there ;  and  the  consequence 
will  be  that  all  the  general  officers  of  the  Rebel  Army 
will  follow  suit,  and  the  government  will  get  rid  of 
the  painful  duty  of  hanging  them  for  treason,  as  they 
rightly  deserve.** 

Nothing  expresses  more  fully  the  love  and  affection 
for  General  Sherman  among  some  honorable  people 
of  the  South  than  the  words  of  Colonel  D.  F.  Boyd, 
whom  I  met  at  Sherman's  grave  at  Calvary  Ceme- 
tery at  St  Louis  when  General  Sherman  was  buried. 
He  is  now  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky  at  Frankfort.  He  had  arrived  at  the 
grave  some  time  before  the  remains.  He  said:  "I 
knew  General  Sherman  for  many  years,  and  though  I 
fought  on  the  other  side  from  him  in  the  late  war,  I 
must  say  that  there  was  no  man  in  the  Confederate 
service  that  I  thought  more  of.  General  Sherman  was 
the  foimder  of  the  State  University  of  Louisiana,  and 
I  was  the  first  professor  of  mathematics  in  that  insti- 
tution. When  the  war  broke  out  he  went  into  the 
Federal  Army,  while  I  joined  fortunes  with  the  Con- 
federates, and  for  a  while  I  lost  sight  of  him.  At 
length  I  was  captured  by  his  army,  and  upon  find- 
ing out  who  my  capturer  was  I  communicated  with 
him,  announcing  the  fact  that  I  was  his  prisoner.  He 
sent  for  me,  and  we  had  a  long  talk  together,  which  I 
think  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  experiences  of  my  life. 
I  remember  how  he  introduced  me  to  Admiral  Porter, 
and  laughed  when  I  resented  the  manner  of  introduc- 
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tion.  ^Admiral  Porter/  he  said,  'this  is  Mr.  Boyd; 
he  thinks  he  is  a  Confederate  captain,  but  he  is  in 
reality  only  my  old  professor  of  mathematics.'  I  was 
with  the  General  several  weeks,  and  I  must  say  they 
were  the  most  agreeable  ones  of  my  life.  I  was  ulti- 
mately exchanged  and  returned  to  my  regiment  I  came 
all  the  way  from  Frankfort,  Ky.,  to  see  him  buried,, 
and  would  have  come  if  the  distance  had  been  three 
times  as  great  and  I  had  been  twice  as  old.  I  thought 
I  would  be  the  only  man  here  to  represent  the  Louisi- 
ana University,  but  I  found  two  other  representatives,^ 
Dr.  John  F.  Sibley  and  Lieutenant  Lewis,  of  the  Sec- 
ond Cavalry.'' 

General  Sherman's  clear  perception  of  duty  and  hi& 
high  appreciation  of  it  well  performed  were  always  a 
pleasure  to  those  near  him. 

Af t^r  we  had  been  out  on  the  Atlanta  campaign  for 
about  three  months  the  diet  of  hard-tack  and  pork 
became  rather  monotonous,  and  we  longed  for  om* 
mothers'  pantry,  the  pies  and  gingerbread  that  we  got 
on  circus  days,  and  the  chicken-pie  and  sausage  and 
spare-ribs  that  were  wont  to  gladden  our  hearts  in 
winter  days,  and  we  decided  one  day  to  go  up  to  Nash- 
ville and  get  a  square  meal  and  return  next  day ;  so- 
we  started  one  night,  got  there  next  day,  and  put  up 
at  the  big  hotel,  and  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the 
landlord  with  a  relish. 

By  some  means  we  missed  the  morning  train  and 
also  the  evening  train,  and  it  was  five  days  before  we 
got  back  to  headquarters.  Each  one  framed  an  excuse, 
but  none  seemed  to  me  to  fit  the  occasion.  On  arriving 
at  my  tent  I  was  told  that  General  Sherman  had  been 
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to  see  me  many  times  in  the  past  four  days.  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  and  tell  him 
all  about  it ;  the  other  officers,  who  were  not  officially 
so  near  him  as  I,  to  remain  at  my  tent  until  I  returned, 
dead  or  alive,  and  reported.  I  washed  up,  put  on 
some  clean  clothes,  and  went  to  the  General^s  tent. 
He  was  lying  on  a  cot.  I  said,  "How  are  you,  Gen- 
eral T  "  He  looked  at  me  and  took  in  my  embarrassing 
situation,  and  said,  "Halloo,  Mack,  what's  new?"  I 
commenced  telling  my  story  about  being  hungry  and 
going  to  Nashville,  etc.  He  broke  in  by  saying,  "  Been 
to  Nashville?''  I  said,  "Yes."  "When  did  you  gof 
I  said,  "Five  days  ago."  "Well,"  said  he,  "to  be 
plain  with  you,  I  never  missed  you."  I  was  all  broken 
up;  I  asked  him  if  he  wanted  anything.  He  said, 
"No,  everything  is  aU  right."  I  went  to  the  tent, 
told  the  other  officers  what  the  (General  said,  and 
advised  them  not  to  make  fools  of  themselves  by  say- 
ing anything  to  the  General  until  they  were  asked  to 
do  so. 

After  Hood  had  been  disposed  of  General  Sherman 
got  permission  to  make  the  memorable  march  to  the 
sea,  which  he  had  been  planning  for  months,  a  depart- 
ure that  the  authorities  at  Washington  were  loth  to 
sanction ;  and  after  permission  had  been  granted,  had 
not  our  telegraphic  lines  been  cut  by  the  Rebels  or 
some  one  else  just  after  Sherman  got  permission  to 
go,  there  would  have  been  such  formidable  objections 
offered  that  would  have  possibly  defeated  the  grand 
results  of  the  march.  It  is  reported  that  General 
Rawlins  was  absent  when  Grant  gave  the  permission 
to  go,  and  when  he  returned  asked  to  have  it  recalled* 
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This  is  partially  confirmed  by  President  Lincoln's 
letter  to  G^eral  Sherman  of  December  26, 1864.  He 
says: 

'^When  yoa  were  about  leaying  Atlanta  for  the  Atlantio  coast  I 
was  anxious,  if  not  fearful ;  but  feeling  that  you  were  the  better 
judge,  and  remembering  '  Nothing  risked,  nothing  gained,'  I  did  not 
interfere.  Now  the  undertaking  is  a  success,  the  Tumor  is  aU  your$^ 
for  I  believe  none  of  us  went  further  than  to  acquiesce." 

General  Grant  telegraphed  him  November  2, 1864: 

*'  I  dont  see  that  you  can  withdraw  from  where  you  are  to  foUow 
Hood  without  giving  up  all  we  have  gained  in  territory.  I  say,  then, 
^  on  as  you  propose.** 

Again,  on  November  7,  1864,  General  Grant  tele- 
graphs: 

'^  Your  dispatch  of  this  evening  received.  I  see  no  present  reason 
for  changing  your  plan;  should  any  arise,  you  wiU  see  it,  or  if  I  do 
I  will  inform  you.  Great  good  fortune  attend  you.  I  believe  yon 
will  be  eminently  successful,  and  at  worst  can  only  make  a  march 
less  fruitful  of  results  than  hoped  for.*' 

The  march  was  made,  and  its  results  more  than 
proved  the  wisdom  of  the  master-mind  that  had 
planned  it,  and  gave  General  Sherman  credit  through- 
out the  world  of  being  the  military  genius  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived. 

This  campaign  discouraged  the  leaders  of  the  Bebell- 
ion,  compelled  Lee  to  surrender  at  Appomattox  to 
Grant,  and  Johnson  to  ask  for  terms  of  capitulation 
at  Durham  station,  which  ended  the  war. 

Our  political  leaders,  who  had  occupied  high  places 
of  observation  and  safety  in  the  rear,  could  well  see 
the  results  and  to  whom  credit  and  honor  was  due,  but 
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their  jealonsy  was  so  aroused  that  it  overshadowed 
their  honesty  and  loyalty  to  the  successful  general  of 
the  war. 

Sherman  started  to  the  sea  with  sixty-two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  four  officers  and  men.  They  repre- 
sented sixty-two  thousand  families  in  the  United  States 
that  were  praying  for  the  safety  of  dear  ones  who 
had  long  been  absent.  On  November  16, 1864,  at  7 
o'clock  A.M.,  we  rode  out  of  Atlanta  headed  for  Savan- 
nah, and  destroyed  all  communications,  so  that  we 
were  lost  to  the  world  of  newspapers  and  army  cori'e- 
«pondents.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  nation  were  turned 
towards  Sherman  and  his  army.  The  English  papers 
predicted  our  hazardous  march  as  utterly  impossible 
of  success.  The  Eebel  papers  daily  published  reports 
of  our  destruction,  and  the  whole  North  was  looking, 
listening,  and  reading  the  news  as  it  was  printed. 

On  November  20  there  was  a  gathering  at  Washing- 
ton City  of  citizens  and  soldiers,  and  President  Lincoln 
was  present  and  made  a  speech ;  after  he  was  through, 
he  said :  "  Now  if  there  is  any  one  who  wants  to  ask 
me  any  questions,  I  am  ready  to  answer.'^  An  old 
«oldier  in  the  audience  signified  his  desire  to  ask  a 
question,  and  the  President  bade  him  proceed.  The 
soldier  said :  "  I  would  like  before  I  go  to  sleep  to- 
night to  know  where  General  Sherman  is.*^  President 
Lincoln  replied :  "  Now,  my  dear  sir,  you  have  got  me. 
I  know  where  General  Sherman  went  in  at,  but  the 
Lord  only  knows  where  he  is  coming  out.*^ 

This  was  the  feeling  of  all  the  world;  when  he 
oame  out  at  Savannah  all  right,  the  end  was  in  sight. 
He  crushed  the  Rebellion,  put  an  end  to  the  war,  had 
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gained  the  love  and  admiration  of  every  liberty-lov- 
ing  citizen  of  the  United  States ;  and  this  love  and 
admiration  never  ceased  or  changed,  except  to  grow 
stronger  as  the  years  passed  by ;  and  the  old,  old  story 
will  descend  from  father  to  son  while  ages  last 

What  use  to  particularize  to  this  audience  at  this 
time  the  incidents  of  this  man's  sublime  career  in  the 
War  of  the  Bebelliont  In  language  as  simple  and  di- 
rect as  the  Commentaries  of  CsBsar  he  has  himself  in 
his  memoirs  pictured  a  panoramic  view  of  his  military 
history,  so  that  "  he  who  runs  may  read.**  It  is  written 
also  by  a  thousand  trained  hands  upon  the  guide-board 
of  his  country's  history,  while  the  inspired  pen  of 
poets  yet  unborn  will  linger  lovingly  upon  his  splen- 
did achievements  and  the  rapid  developments  of  hia 
manly  and  sterling  character.  Intimately  associated 
with  him  for  nearly  three  years,  I  learned  to  love  him 
as  a  father  before  the  capacity  in  me  had  grown  to  the 
dimensions  of  appreciating  him  as  a  commander.  But 
in  the  light  of  such  history  as  I  have  read  he  now 
seems  to  me  the  great  military  genius  of  the  war.  Had 
Stonewall  Jackson  not  met  with  an  untimely  death  he 
would  probably  have  been  a  rival  of  Sherman  in  the 
art  of  war  as  evolved  during  the  Eebellion.  He  had 
the  same  intensity  of  purpose ;  the  same  steadfast  faith 
in  the  justice  of  his  cause ;  the  same  nervous  desire  to 
be  on  the  move  and  doing  something.  Action,  action, 
action,  was  the  watchword  of  General  Sherman  as^ 
a  military  commander.  He  was  never  contented  in 
camps,  and  his  discontent  with  the  Fabian  policy  of 
some  of  the  army  dignitaries  was  often  expressed, 
garnished  by  the  choicest  selections  from  classical  pro-^ 
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fanity.  The  bond  between  him  and  Generals  Grant 
and  Sheridan  was  found  in  the  single  word  ^^  action." 
Grant  was  a  bulldog  in  war.  Once  let  him  get  his  jaws 
locked  in  the  flank  of  his  foe  and  nothing  could  un- 
fasten his  hold.  Sheridan  was  a  St.  Bernard,  slow  to 
arouse  but  terrible  in  anger.  Sherman  was  a  stag- 
hound.  Profoundly  impressed  with  the  justice  of  his 
cause,  he  was  sometimes  nervous,  morose,  surly,  and 
almost  unbearable  while  watching  for  the  slow  and 
measured  actions  of  somebody  else.  He  must  be  held 
in  the  leash  always.  But  take  off  the  nozzle  and  let 
his  nose  once  scent  the  trail — ^what  a  metamorphosis ! 

On  the  march  through  (Georgia  he  was  as  happy  as 
a  schoolboy  with  an  unexpected  holiday.  There  was 
only  one  thing  that  gave  him  any  concern :  he  antici- 
I>ated  more  fighting  en  route  to  Savannah,  and  was 
constantly  wondering  when  and  where  the  enemy 
would  concentrate  to  receive  him.  Notwithstanding 
the  apparent  carelessness  of  the  historic  ^^  March  to  the 
Sea,"  there  was  never  one  moment  in  which  he  was  not 
prepared  to  close  up  the  rank  and  offer  battle  to  the 
enemy. 

The  marvellous  executive  ability  displayed  by  Gen- 
eral Sherman  during  the  Atlanta  campaign  has  never 
been  equalled  by  any  general  or  commander  of  mod- 
em warfare.  He  had  marched  through  the  enemy's 
country  one  hundred  miles,  not  a  level  plain  or  open 
prairie,  but  a  hilly,  mountainous,  woody,  stony,  barren 
land,  intersected  with  deep  and  broad  rivers,  easily 
defended  by  the  enemy,  who  knew  every  foot  of  the 
ground. 

All  bridges  were  destroyed  and  roads  made  impass- 
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able  by  felling  trees,  but  like  magic  the  ways  were 
cleared  for  our  army,  and  the  destroyed  bridges  ap- 
peared in  place  as  fast  as  the  enemy  could  destroy 
them. 

The  great  bridge  over  the  Chattahoochee  River  near 
Atlanta,  four  hundred  and  ninety-one  feet  long  and 
ninety-two  feet  high,  across  a  deep  and  muddy-bottom 
stream,  was  rebuilt  and  trains  passing  over  it  in  four 
and  a  half  days. 

On  one  occasion  when  the  Bebel  cavahy  had  de- 
stroyed the  road  in  his  rear,  and,  as  they  thought,  had 
made  it  impassable  for  weeks  and  had  sent  a  rapid 
courier  to  make  such  report  to  the  commander  of  the 
Bebel  forces,  before  the  courier  finished  his  report  he 
heard  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive  which  had  passed 
the  obstruction  loaded  with  supplies  for  the  army  at  the 
front ;  from  this  it  was  the  standing  joke  in  the  Bebel 
Army  that  Sherman  not  only  carried  a  duplicate  bridge 
in  his  pocket,  but  also  a  tunnel. 

With  a  road  over  four  hundred  miles  into  the 
enemy^s  country  to  supply  an  active  army  of  one 
hundred  thousand  men,  and  fully  forty  thousand  more 
at  garrisons,  and  sick  and  infirm,  was  a  feat  easier  told 
than  done ;  but  Sherman  did  it,  and  did  it  so  well  that 
no  soldier  was  hungry,  nor  did  any  of  the  twenty-five 
thousand  animals  suffer  for  want  of  food. 

History  does  not  record  such  executive  ability  and 
generalship.  No  general  seems  to  have  comprehended 
the  value  of  time  in  war  more  than  General  Sherman. 
In  all  his  military  movements  his  strict  punctuality  is 
observed ;  he  was  always  on  time,  and  this  inspired  all 
about  him  with  the  idea  that  not  a  moment  must  be  lost 
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Above  his  other  excellences  shine  his  promptitude, 
celerity,  and  immeasurable  activity.  Always  ready  for 
the  start,  indefatigable  on  the  march,  omnipresent  in 
battle,  relentless  in  pursuit,  unfailing  in  mental  re- 
sources, fruitful  of  experiments,  enthusiastic  in  vic- 
tory, he  seems  to  carry  his  army  in  his  hand  and 
push  it  forward  with  irresistible  power. 

He  wrote  before  he  started  on  the  march  to  the  sea, 
"  Tell  my  old  friend,  D.  D.  Porter,  to  look  for  me  about 
Christmas.^  Four  days  before  that  his  army  occupied 
Savannah. 

He  wrote  to  his  chief  quartermaster  to  expect  him 
on  March  15  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  On  the 
14th  he  entered  Fayetteville  and  opened  communica- 
tion with  the  ocean. 

He  proposed  to  destroy  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
Railway  in  1862  near  luka.  All  things  ready,  he 
called  to  him  General  Pry  and  Major  Bowman,  and 
said:  " The  object  of  this  expedition  is  to  destroy  the 
railroad  bridge  over  Bear  Creek  and  the  trestle-work 
on  this  side.  I  have  tried  twice  to  break  this  road  and 
failed.  It  must  be  done  now  at  any  cost;  it  is  worth 
millions  to  the  government;  to  fail  now  will  be  dis- 
grace to  us  alL  Major  Bowman,  I  expect  you  to  sur- 
prise the  guards,  seize  the  bridge,  and  bum  it.  I  will 
look  for  the  smoke  about  noon  to-day.'' 

On  February  14,  1891,  he  breathed  his  last,  and  a 
wave  of  sorrow  swept  across  the  continent.  Had 
General  Sherman  died  when  fighting  one  of  his  fierce 
battles  or  just  after  peace  had  been  declared,  grief  at 
such  a  loss  might  have  been  unusually  acute ;  yet  it 
would  not  have  been  so  deep  nor  so  lasting  as  now, 
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when  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the 
battle-flags  were  furled  the  honored  warrior  has  been 
before  the  country. 

Of  the  dead  General  it  could  never  be  said  that  he 
grasped  "  the  skirts  of  happy  chance.^  It  was  by  hard 
and  unremitting  work  that  he  laid  the  foundations  of 
character  and  good  judgment  which  so  often  stood  him 
in  such  excellent  stead.  It  was,  it  is  true,  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  which  served  to  bring  to  light  all  his  qual- 
ities as  a  leader  and  a  strategist;  but  they  could  not 
have  remained  hidden,  no  matter  what  might  have 
been  his  vocation.  The  annals  of  European  wars  dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  century  cannot  show  greater  f ore- 
Gightj  a  quicker  grasp  of  the  situation,  nor  more 
decisive  generalship  than  was  displayed  by  him. 

His  clear  comprehension  of  the  opposition  the  gov- 
ernment would  have  to  contend  with  in  the  field,  and 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  expressed  it,  helped  to 
arouse  the  country  to  a  realization  of  what  was  really 
coming,  and  was  a  great  service  to  the  government  in 
getting  troops  in  the  field.  His  earnestness  was  his 
chief  characteristic  under  all  circumstances;  and  he 
can  be  imagined  as  saying  with  Henry  V. : 

'*  In  peace  there  is  nothing  so  beoomes  a  man 
As  modest  stillness  and  humility; 
But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  onr  ears, 
Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger/* 

But,  above  all,  the  quality  that  distinguished  Gen- 
eral Sherman  was  his  thorough  adherence  to  duty. 
Wellington  always  talked  of  duty,  and  so  did  Grant 
and  Sherman;  with  them  the  path  of  duty  was  the 
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way  to  glory,  and  they  never  ceased  to  uu^ire  others 
ifvith  the  same  feeling. 

Assurance  was  given  in  everything  he  did  or  said; 
rugged  and  independent,  sometimes  hot-tempered,  but 
unselfish  and  loyal,  with  a  deep  scorn  for  all  that  is 
base  and  cowardly ;  modest  and  unassuming — a  man 
of  the  people.  All  in  all,  he  was  the  most  versatile 
among  the  great  captains.  Every  characteristic  was 
peculiarly  his  own — a  man  of  impulse,  quick  to  form 
his  opinions,  and  instant  in  executing  them.  Out- 
spoken in  every  presence,  he  formed  his  own  opinions 
and  expressed  them  at  will  without  regard  to  the  sur- 
roundings. His  frankness  and  unquestioned  sincerity 
were  made  manifest  to  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
him.  He  was  the  life  of  the  society  in  which  he  moved, 
but  he  cared  little  for  its  forms  and  nothing  for  its 
glitter.  He  was  a  constant  reader  on  all  subjects,  and 
was  at  home  and  interesting  in  conversation,  prepared 
for  any  question  which  arose.  He  was  plain  in  his 
taste  and  approachable  by  the  humblest  of  those  who 
had  served  under  him,  and  was  ever  kind  to  them 
in  extending  any  assistance  which  he  could  render. 
He  hated  shams.  He  accepted  the  honors  which  were 
showered  upon  him  with  undisguised  satisfaction; 
he  felt  that  he  was  worthy  of  them,  and  knew  that 
the  nation  bestowed  them  gladly.  He  retained  his 
vigor  in  wonderful  degree ;  age  had  made  almost  im- 
perceptible inroads  upon  him.  In  spite  of  the  load 
he  carried  through  the  war  and  the  strain  he  endured 
in  common  with  all  commanders,  he  lived  to  a  greater 
^e  than  any  of  them,  and  at  last  died  from  a  disease 
not  peculiar  to  old  age.    He  goes  to  his  rest  full  of 
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years  and  of  honors.  He  was  active  to  the  last  among^ 
his  f ellow-men,  and  his  fame  is  secura 

So  long  as  the  history  of  the  nation  lives  in  the  liter- 
ature of  the  memories  of  men  his  material  deeds  will 
shine  bright  among  the  achievements  of  those  whose 
swords  saved  the  Union  from  the  Eebellion. 

As  we  fold  him  in  his  country's  stars,  roll  the  drum, 
and  fire  the  volley,  we  can  look  back  on  the  great  names 
which  illuminate  the  history  of  the  Bepublic  and  feel 
that  to  the  list  has  now  been  added  one  whose  mem- 
ory will  ever  be  kept  green  by  a  nation  of  freemen. 
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INCIDENTS  OF  PRISON  LIFE,  WITH  CAUSE& 
OF  CONFEDERATE  CRUELTY. 

BY  CAPTAIN  C.  L,  SUMBABDO, 

TWHiVTH  IOWA  IKTANTBTy  U.   8.  Y0LUNTIEB8. 

(Bead  October  13,  1891.) 


This  paper  is  not  presented  as  a  model  of  literarjr 
excellence ;  in  it  appears  no  attempt  at  dramatic  effect^ 
but  simply  a  partial  account  of  personal  experiencea 
and  observations,  with  a  few  reflections  prompted  hy 
them,  during  seven  months  as  a  prisoner  of  war ;  also 
an  apology  for  Southern  cruelty.  No  charge  is  made 
against  the  South  of  to-day,  this  being  a  voice  from 
that  past  (1861--65)  which  will  not  slumber  while  lives^ 
an  actor  who  bore  part  in  those  tragic  scenes. 

In  recounting  army  experiences,  to  give  facts  with- 
out "  poetic  license  ^  almost  leaves  one^s  patriotism  sub- 
ject to  question.  But  some  are  endowed  with  broader 
vision  and  more  fervid  imagination  than  others.  We 
have  frequently  enjoyed  sensations  of  astonished  be- 
wilderment, our  manly  bosoms  expanding  with  feel- 
ings of  pride  and  conscious  power,  while  listening  to 
graphic  descriptions  of  war  scenes  in  which  we  were^ 
equally  participant  with  the  poetic  narrator,  but  from 
which  we  had  not  caught  such  high  inspiration.   Some- 
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times  even  a  vague  suggestion  of  ^^  unearned  incre- 
ment" would  insinuate  itself.  The  prison  incidents  of 
this  sketch  occurred  early  in  the  war,  when  less  cruelty 
was  practised  in  Southern  prisons  than  after  the  South 
had  suffered  a  succession  of  serious  reverses. 

Before  entering  the  army,  volunteer  soldiers  soberly 
pondered  chances  of  hardship,  wounds,  and  death,  but 
memoiy  does  not  recall  any  who  calculated  upon  the 
contingencies  of  capture  and  those  now  well-known 
concomitants  of  prison  life.  The  Twelfth  Iowa  Infan- 
try was  at  Fort  Henry,  and  was  engaged  in  the  siege 
and  capture  of  Fort  Donelson.  So,  after  defeating  our 
^nemy  fortified,  we  expected  to  make  short  work  of 
him  in  open  field  that  memorable  Sunday  morning, 
April  6, 1862,  and  return  to  camp  in  time  for  divine 
.i3ervice.  Sixty  rounds  of  ammunition,  a  canteen  of 
water — ^and  we  did  conclude  to  issue  one  day's  rations — 
included  each  man's  equipment.  Owing  to  slight  de- 
rangement in  our  plans,  we  regretted  not  having  taken 
blankets. 

Between  6  and  7  o'clock  p.m.  we  were  with  General 
Prentiss  and  his  command  marching  from  the  battle- 
field of  Shiloh  in  a  southwesterly  direction  towards 
Corinth  under  a  strong  Confederate  guard.  We 
passed  over  the  ground  which  had  been  occupied  until 
late  in  the  afternoon  by  the  force  opposing  Prentiss; 
it  was  almost  covered  with  Confederate  dead  and 
wounded.  Having  gone  into  action,  as  stated,  with 
one  day's  rations,  our  haversacks  being  about  empty 
many  were  replenished  from  those  of  the  enemy,  over 
whose  dead  bodies  we  were  marching.  In  each  haver- 
rsack  so  secured  was  somewhat  more  than  a  day's  rations 
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of  good  cooked  food,  consisting  of  pork,  wheat  bis- 
cuits— not  hard  bread — roasted  coffee,  and  about  four 
ounces  of  brown  sugar.  The  writer  also  secured  a 
linen  towel  and  a  gray  blanket,  which  were  much  cov- 
eted during  the  next  seven  months.  I  recall  having- 
met  but  one  body  of  organized  troops  that  night; 
this  was  a  force  of  about  fifteen  hundred  infantry, 
one  mile  from  where  we  were  captured,  moving^ 
southeasterly  towards  our  left.  There  were  stragglers, 
scattered  through  the  woods  on  every  hand^  while 
many  wagons  and  some  artillery  were  going  to  the 
rear,  creating  the  impression  that  a  retreat  had  already 
been  begun  by  our  enemy. 

At  9  o'clock  P.M.  we  halted  in  what  had  been  a 
corn-field,  eight  miles  southwest  of  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing. We  lay  down  in  the  furrows,  but  were  soon 
disturbed  by  a  miniature  deluge  compelling  us  to- 
stand  during  the  night.  Strange  to  say,  when  morn- 
ing came  there  was  not  a  cheerful  Yankee  counte-^ 
nance  visible ;  however,  the  rain  had  subsided,  the  sun 
shone  brightly,  and  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  restored  ani-^ 
mal  spirits,  allaying  somewhat  the  discomfort  of  stand- 
ing in  drenched  clothing  on  muddy  ground.  There- 
were  about  twenty-five  hundred  prisoners.  Brigadier- 
General  Slaughter  had  them  in  charge ;  for  a  time  it 
seemed  they  were  "  an  elephant  ^  on  his  hands ;  reports 
came  from  the  front,  and  he  appeared  undecided.  His 
aides  were  flying  in  different  directions,  and  it  was 
fully  9  A.M.  Monday  before  we  began  marching  towards 
Corinth,  distant  about  eighteen  miles,  which  we  reached 
over  bad  roads  about  4  p.m.  After  nightfall  we  were 
ordered  into  stock  cars  that  had  not  been  cleaned  since 
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^cattle  had  been  transported  in  them,  and  soon  started 
for  Memphis.  It  rained,  as  usual,  during  the  night,  and 
water  dripped  upon  us  through  the  dilapidated  cars, 
soaking  our  clothing,  and  rendering  the  car  floors  like 
a  reeking  barnyard. 

Eeaching  Memphis  about  5  vm.  Tuesday,  we  re- 
mained in  the  cars  until  2  a.m.  Wednesday,  when,  dur- 
ing a  rain-storm  that  filled  the  streets  with  water, 
we  marched  two  miles  to  a  three-story  brick  block 
on  the  levee.  My  squad  was  quartered  in  the  third 
story,  the  floors  below  being  occupied  as  a  wholesale 
grocery.  After  our  severe  experiences  for  three  days 
and  three  nights,  this  shelter  was  exceedingly  grate- 
ful. Let  a  Yankee  remain  in  one  place  long  enough 
to  take  his  bearings,  and  with  or  without  capital 
he  sets  himself  up  in  business.  Untoward  circum- 
; stance  quickens  his  fertile  genius  and  furnishes  stimu- 
lant for  his  delicate  "gall.^  There  was  a  large  new 
tarpaulin  of  considerable  value,  forty  feet  long  by 
eighteen  feet  wide,  that  had  been  prepared  with  water- 
proof substance  on  the  floor  of  our  new  quarters.  This 
was  hastily  rolled  and  left  in  one  end  of  the  room. 
Exigencies  of  the  service  required  that  this  tarpaulin 
be  at  once  issued  as  far  as  it  would  go,  in  strips  four 
feet  by  six,  which  was  accordingly  done  without  cere- 
mony. This  appropriation  was  not  discovered  by  our 
captors  until  the  day  we  left  Memphis.  A  windlass 
and  rope  for  hoisting  were  also  in  this  upper  room, 
with  a  hatch-door  opening  to  the  room  below.  The 
pull-ropes  were  tightly  wedged ;  a  Yankee  climbed  to 
the  windlass,  unwound  the  large  rope,  then  lifted  the 
hatch-door,  and  was  let  down  by  others  holding  and 
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paying  out  the  rope.  Soon  he  signalled  and  was  pnlled 
np,  his  arms  loaded  with  holies  of  cigars,  bags  of  loose 
smoking-tobaccOy  and  packages  of  black  tea.  Repeated 
incursions  were  made  until  our  room  was  stocked  with 
such  commodities  as  could  be  concealed.  This  North- 
-em  enterprise  received  no  Southern  recognition  during 
our  stay  at  Memphis,  which  was  about  eight  days. 
We  were  then  removed  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  quartered 
in  a  brick  cotton  warehouse  open  in  the  centre,  with 
roof  on  two  sides,  being  extremely  hot  when  the  sun 
shone,  and  filled  with  smolce  during  times  of  cooking. 
Here  occurred  an  incident  that  will  ever  remain  fresh 
in  my  memory  as  one  of  the  most  touching  episodes 
of  army  experience — ^my  introduction  to  the  "  South- 
em  grayback  ^ !  At  first  it  seemed  impossible  to  regard 
him  with  familiarity,  but  soon  he  became  a  constant 
bosom  companion. 

We  remained  in  Mobile  five  days,  and  took  steamer 
on  the  Alabama  Eiver  for  Cahaba,  where  we  were 
also  quartered  in  a  cotton  warehouse,  but  received 
kind  treatment.  The  authorities  turned  a  stream  of 
pure  spring  water  through  the  building,  which  carried 
our  sewage  into  the  river,  distant  fifteen  rods.  One 
man  at  a  time  was  here  permitted  on  his  word  to 
walk  for  an  hour  around  the  town.  My  hour  was 
delightfully  spent.  An  English  merchant-tailor  in- 
vited me  into  his  store.  Our  few  moments*  conver- 
sation in  a  back  room  seemed  to  be  mutually  enjoyed. 
He  was  opposed  to  the  wai*,  but  dared  not  make  it 
known.  His  two  sons  were  in  the  Southern  army,  but 
even  they  were  not  aware  of  his  sentiments.  He  gave 
me  a  quantity  of  reading  matter  that  afforded  much 
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pleasure,  as  it  was  read  and  circulated  until  worn  out. 
I  was  walking  on  the  principal  residence  street  when 
two  young  ladies  drove  leisurely  along  in  a  single  car- 
riage. In  passing  I  must  have  glanced  at  them,  for 
they  tossed  a  rose  from  the  back  of  the  carriage;  I 
secured  the  flower  and  pressed  it  to  my  lips.  They 
waved  their  pretty  hands  and  drove  away. 

We  were  next  taken  to  Macon,  Ga.,  stopping  one- 
night  en  route  at  Montgomery,  Ala.  Arriving  at  Macon, 
we  occupied  a  part  of  Oglethorpe  fair  ground^  a  pleasant 
enclosure  containing  perhaps  forty  acres,  with  a  variety 
of  shade  trees,  also  a  stream  of  clear  water  running 
through  the  ground  assigned  to  us.  There  were  three 
buildings  that  had  been  used  for  displaying  articles 
duiing  fairs,  besides  a  row  of  stalls  for  cattle  and 
horses.  The  best  building  we  used  for  a  hospital ;  the 
other  two  and  the  stalls  were  appropriated  for  places, 
in  which  to  sleep,  but  more  than  half  our  number  were 
compelled  to  sleep  on  the  ground  without  shelter.  Up 
to  this  time  we  had  been  subjected  to  no  intentional 
cruelty,  but  were  treated  as  well  as  could  be  expected 
from  a  people  lacking  that  humane  consideration  for 
others  the  cultivation  of  which  was  not  possible  under 
their  then  existing  social  conditions. 

A  battalion  of  infantry  and  a  battery  of  six  twelve- 
pound  howitzers  composed  the  prison  guard,  com- 
manded by  Major  Hardee,  who,  we  were  told,  was  a 
nephew  of  General  Hardee.  He  was  a  humane,  intel- 
ligent ofl&cer,  and  under  his  management  prison  life 
was  at  the  minimum  of  hardship.  Our  rations  were  in 
kind  and  amount  like  those  issued  to  Southern  soldiers. 
We  were  allowed  to  go  into  the  woods  for  fuel,  and  to 
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escort  our  dead  to  burial ;  decent  coffins  and  a  hearse 
were  furnished ,  the  graves  were  dug;  in  fact,  our 
treatment  under  Major  Hardee  indicated  his  nature 
to  be  that  of  a  refined  gentleman.  Late  in  June  he 
was  succeeded  by  Major  Eylander,  who,  we  were  in- 
formed, was  by  profession  a  Methodist  clergyman. 
We  soon  found  him  to  be  a  cold,  canting,  cadaverous 
excrescence  that  subsisted  on  cruelty,  and  whose 
assumption  of  piety  was  a  damnable  fraud.  If  there 
is  such  a  place,  we  may  fairly  conclude  he  was  "  fore- 
ordained^ to  at  least  a  probationary  period  of  future 
existence  in  his  old-fashioned  sulphurous  hell.  On 
assxuning  command  he  curtailed  our  space,  cut  down 
our  rations  in  quality  and  amount,  punished  prisoners 
for  every  misdemeanor  by  tying  them  with  hands 
above  their  heads,  with  the  buck  and  gag,  and  by 
staking  them  on  the  ground  with  arms  and  legs 
extended.  He  gave  cruel  orders  to  his  guards  with- 
out notifying  the  prisoners ;  refused  to  let  us  cut  our 
fuel;  did  not  supply  sufficient  food  for  cooking;  for- 
bade an  escort  to  attend  burials — in  fact,  seemed  to 
tax  his  Satanic  ingenuity  in  devising  schemes  for 
oppression.  We  had  no  medical  attendance  worth 
mentioning,  and  no  medicines  except  those  purchased 
with  rations  of  the  sick.  In  our  hospital,  with  about 
a  hundred  patients,  no  lights  were  furnished,  and  all 
the  lights  we  had  were  made  by  frying  out  the  fat  of 
bacon,  putting  it  in  plates,  with  cotton  rags  for  wicks. 
No  sick  man  would  enter  the  hospital  until  he  became 
helpless,  as  all  felt  he  would  "never  come  out  the 
front  door.^  Nurses  were  detailed  or  volunteered 
from  our  number.    On  August  10  there  were  twelve 
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hundred  prisoners,  three  hundred  of  whom  were  on 
the  sick-list.  Few  were  entirely  well^  but  the  sick-Ust 
included  only  those  who  needed  constant  attention. 
It  was  not  uncommon  for  ten  or  twelve  deaths  to 
occur  in  twenty-four  hours.  Just  back  of  the  hos- 
pital a  few  boards  were  laid  on  the  ground,  on  which 
the  dead  bodies  were  piled  like  cord  wood,  with  no 
other  shelter  than  a  piece  of  canvas.  I  have  seen 
them  left  in  the  hot  sun  awaiting  burial  imtil  they 
would  fester  and  burst.  The  prison  sink  was  located 
a  hundred  feet  in  rear  of  the  hospital,  about  four  feet 
deep,  ten  feet  long,  and  two  feet  wide ;  when  one  was 
filled  it  was  covered  with  a  little  earth,  and  another 
was  dug  in  rear  of  it.  A  person  not  aware  of  the 
change  was  almost  sure  at  night-time  to  walk  into  the 
old  sink,  and  many  a  poor  devil  was  cruelly  permitted 
to  take  that  noxious  bath.  A  guard  was  always  sta- 
tioned near  this  place ;  but  when  a  new  sink  was  dug 
it  seemed  to  be  "nuts''  for  him  to  see  sick  prisoners 
walk  into  the  old  one. 

Late  in  June  a  squad  of  sailors  from  the  "  King- 
fisher,''  one  of  our  blockading  squadron  off  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  were  brought  in.  They  formed  an  interest- 
ing addition  to  our  number.  Three  prominent  char- 
acters among  them  were  named  Durham,  Ward,  and 
Sprague;  the  first  two  of  Irish  descent,  the  latter  a 
native  of  Maine.  Durham  was  quiet  and  intelligent, 
five  feet  six  inches  in  height,  and  well  formed ;  Ward 
was  a  powerful  young  man,  pugnacious,  overbearing, 
and  generally  disliked.  During  a  dispute  he  attempted 
to  emphasize  his  argument  by  a  heavy  blow  in  Sprague's 
face,  which  was  playfully  resented  by  Sprague  insert- 
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ing  the  blade  of  his  sheath  knife  into  Ward's  body. 
At  first  we  thought  the  wound  fatal,  but  Ward  re- 
covered, much  improved  in  manners.  Durham  was 
rather  remarkable  in  his  way;  being  expert  with  the 
needle,  much  of  his  time  was  occupied  in  changing 
and  patching  garments  for  fellow-prisoners.  He  ex- 
<;elled  in  drawing,  and  executed  upon  the  arms  and 
bodies  of  many  any  design  desired,  by  pricking  India 
ink  into  the  skin  with  needles.  His  messmates  re- 
ported him  as  being  a  perfect  seaman ;  on  shipboard 
he  was  cockswain,  having  charge  of  the  captain's  cut- 
ter ;  he  was  an  excellent  swordsman,  apparently  with- 
out fear.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
<5hange  one  or  two  drinks  of  liquor  would  work  in  this 
gentlemanly,  unobtrusive  sailor.  By  some  means  he 
obtained  whiskey  on  four  different  occasions ;  under  its 
effects  he  became  like  a  tiger,  and  was  determined  to 
fight  either  friend  or  foe.  On  one  occasion  a  crowd 
rushed  to  witness  him  attack  an  inoffensive  man  fifty 
X)ounds  heavier  than  himself;  seeing  the  commotion, 
the  officer  of  the  guard  with  a  corporal  and  two  men 
burried  to  the  spot  and  arrested  Durham.  While  be- 
ing led  away  he  released  one  arm,  and  turning  to  the 
officer,  applied  to  him  an  offensive  epithet,  whereupon 
the  officer  struck  a  sweeping  blow  at  him  with  his 
sword.  Durham  dodged  the  blow  and  challenged  the 
officer  to  a  combat  on  equal  terms ;  he  was  taken  across 
the  line  and  ordered  to  lie  down  on  the  ground,  which 
he  refused  to  do.  The  lieutenant  commanded  a  soldier 
to  knock  him  down ;  Durham  in  a  tragic  manner  said, 
^*  If  that  is  your  executioner,  let  him  proceed !  ^  The 
man  struck  him  on  the  forehead  with  the  pole  of  a 
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hatchet,  knocking  him  senseless,  and  staked  him  to 
the  ground  while  in  that  condition.  However  agreea- 
ble a  sober  man  may  be,  his  continued  abuise  when 
drunk  becomes  monotonous  even  to  friends.  Like 
Ward,  Durham  at  last  found  the  right  man.  In  a  later 
frenzy  he  assaulted  an  Irish  sergeant  of  the  Fifty- 
eighth  Illinois,  who  had  a  small-bladed  knife  in  his 
hand;  the  sergeant  clinched  and  threw  him,  then 
thrust  the  knife  into  his  body  five  or  six  times  in  quick 
succession  with  a  beneficial  effect,  demonstrating  the 
reasonableness  of  "  heroic  treatment  ^  when  scientific- 
ally applied. 

The  latter  part  of  June  our  guard  received  some 
recruits,  among  them  being  a  country  boy  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  of  age.  A  dozen  or  more  prisoners  de- 
termined to  attempt  escape;  they  marked  the  post 
where  the  young  recruit  was  stationed,  also  the  hours 
when  he  would  be  on  duty.  A  dark  night  favored 
them.  They  crawled  on  the  ground  to  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  guards  and  by  a  sudden  rush  all  crossed 
the  line.  Without  firing,  he  called  out,  "  Corporal,  de 
geard  post  numba'  fo';  Yankees  runnin^  across  my 
beat  jes'  like  sheep !  ^  My  recollection  is  that  all  were 
recaptured  but  two  brothers  (a  sergeant  and  a  private 
in  the  Fom-teenth  Iowa  Infantry),  who  went  direct  to 
the  Ocmulgee  River,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  our  camp,  where  they  secured  a  small  boat,  mak- 
ing their  way  nights  and  hiding  days,  until  they  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  our  blockading  squadron  off  Flor- 
ida, and  were  sent  to  New  York. 

The  Confederate  Post-Adjutant  Carter  was  a  nice 
young  man  about  thirty  years  old ;  he  had  been  prin- 
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eipal  of  a  young  ladies'  seminary  at  Macon.  Two 
prisoners  got  out  one  night  and  were  met  by  a  num- 
ber of  Confederate  officers  at  a  house  kept,  as  the  adju- 
tant said,  "by  some  no-account  women ^;  this  being 
the  only  class  of  Southern  women  which  was  always 
hospitable  to  Northern  soldiers,  we  may  safely  con- 
clude that  these  bad  boys  were  warmly  received.  They 
were,  however,  quickly  turned  over  to  the  provost 
guard.  Next  day  the  guards  were  increased.  Not 
long  after  a  member  of  the  Twenty-third  Missouri  got 
through  the  line  and  spent  the  day  at  a  farmhouse. 
The  farmer  loaned  him  a  pair  of  trousers  while  his 
were  being  patched  by  the  farmer's  wife.  He  made  no 
attempt  to  escape.  Macon  was  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  our  lines  that  all  efforts  to  reach  them  except 
that  before  mentioned  had  proved  fruitless,  men  hav- 
ing been  recaptured  after  weeks  of  perilous  hardship. 
Towards  nightfall  the  farmer  escorted  him  to  camp 
and  delivered  him  to  Captain  Fredericks,  officer  of  the 
day,  who  asked  why  he  got  out  without  attempting 
to  escape.  He  replied :  ^^  My  pantaloons  needed  mend- 
ing.**  The  Captain  said  he  would  give  him  a  pair  of 
pantaloons  this  time,  and  if  he  got  out  again  would 
give  him  a  coat.  The  guards  were  again  increased, 
but  the  next  time  Captain  Fredericks  was  officer  of  the 
day  this  same  soldier  had  gotten  through  the  lines  and 
presented  himself  at  the  front  gate  asking  admission. 
The  Captain  kept  his  promise,  giving  him  a  coat.  He 
innocently  asked  the  Captain  what  he  would  give  him 
if  he  got  out  again ;  the  Captain  replied,  "A  dose  of 
lead.'' 

There  were  no  commissioned  officers  in  our  prison 
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except  for  a  short  time.  Being  orderly-sergeant,  the 
writer,  by  common  consent,  was  regarded  chief  of  the 
mess  to  which  he  belonged.  One  day  a  nnmber  of  onr 
officers  were  temporarily  transferred  to  our  camp; 
they  were  without  rations,  and  would  not  draw  any 
until  next  morning.  We  drew  five  days^  rations  at  a 
time,  and  would  not  then  draw  for  two  days.  I  asked 
my  mess  if  they  were  willing  to  give  some  of  our  offi- 
cers a  dinner,  understanding  we  would  be  compelled 
to  go  without  food  ourselves  one  day  in  consequence. 
They  consented.  Napoleon  said :  "  The  world  is  moved 
by  the  pit  of  the  stomach.'*  Eeason,  conscience,  aflfec- 
tion,  all  flee  from  the  animal  man  when  he  is  in  the 
pangs  of  an  unappeased  appetite.  A  light  supper,  no 
breakfast,  and  nothing  in  sight  until  dinner  next  day 
caused  an  unreasonable  clamor.  About  5  o'clock  p.h.  a 
baker  drove  in  with  bread,  which  he  sold  to  those  who 
had  money ;  my  mess  had  none.  I  called  one  of  the 
boys  and  hurried  to  the  baker's  wagon  before  the  guard 
arrived,  mounted  on  the  wheel,  seized  a  case  contain- 
ing eight  loaves  of  bread,  and  passed  it  to  my  mess- 
mate, who  quickly  disappeared  in  the  crowd.  The 
writer  devoutly  returned  thanks  for  "Providential 
care"!  K  one  desires  to  ascertain  how  far  below  or 
above  the  so-called  lower  animals  his  neighbor  may  be 
clajssed,  he  must  spend  a  few  months  with  him  under 
sufficiently  unfavorable  conditions  to  produce  more  or 
less  suffering.  For  a  while  one  of  our  number  was 
detailed  to  act  as  commissary  to  draw  rations  and  issue 
them  to  respective  messes.  This  man  formed  a  "  com- 
bine" with  the  Confederate  commissary,  and  specu- 
lated in  rations  of  the  sick.    He  loaned  Confederate 
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money  to  prisoners  of  his  acquaintance,  taking  their 
notes  for  double  the  amount.  He  was  said  to  have 
made  over  six  hundred  dollars  before  his  official  head 
was  removed.  A  man  named  Clinton  claiming  to  have 
been  captured  at  Pea  Bidge,  but  who  proved  to  be  a 
Confederate  prison  spy,  succeeded  him. 

As  before  remarked,  let  a  Yankee  get  his  bearings, 
and  his  fertile  genius  at  once  devises  schemes  for  mak- 
ing money.  One  of  our  messes  bought  a  "  beef  shank  " 
for  soup;  an  ingenious  boy  made  some-i^ger  rings 
from  the  bone.  Soon  every  man  with  mechanical  skill 
was  making  bone  jewelry.  Confederate  soldiers  and 
citizens  purchased  largely  of  these  wares.  An  enter- 
prising prisoner  attempted  to  "  corner '^  the  business, 
and  succeeded  practically  in  doing  so.  He  made  ma- 
chinery for  boring  and  sawing  bone,  employed  a  num- 
ber of  men  making  rings,  breast-pins,  emblems,  and  a 
variety  of  ornamental  trinkets.  The  material  was 
sawed  to  as  near  the  required  shape  as  possible ;  holes 
of  various  sizes  were  bored  in  those  pieces  intended  for 
rings.  In  the  rough  all  were  passed  to  designers,  who 
sketched  with  pencil  any  design  wished  for ;  carvers 
developed  the  designs  beautifully,  after  which  finish- 
ers, by  polishing,  gave  them  the  appearance  of  ivoiy. 
Citizens  and  Confederate  soldiers  would  leave  orders 
to  be  executed,  as  if  bone  jewelry  had  become  a  staple 
of  life.  Here  was  a  heartless  monopoly,  with  an  eye 
single  to  money-making.  Individual  industry  was 
driven  from  the  field,  and  one  man  pocketed  the  gain 
that  had  hitherto  rendered  prison  life  more  tolerable  to 
a  large  number.  This  operator  in  bones  was  reported 
to  have  made  over  two  thousand  dollars  during  the 
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summer.  Ingenuityy  coupled  with  other  traits,  evi- 
dently rendered  the  real,  livei  visible  Yankee  an  object 
of  wonder  to  the  average  Southerner.  Upon  enquiry 
we  were  informed  that  not  more  than  fifteen  per  cent 
of  the  men  guarding  us  could  write  their  names. 
Dense  ignorance  among  poor  white  people  partially 
accounted  for  the  caste  line  being  so  strongly  drawn 
between  them  and  their  more  fortunate  fellow-citizens, 
who  had  directly  or  indirectly  been  benefited  by 
Northern  jschools. 

Soon  after  Major  Bylander  assumed  command  he 
drew  in  the  guard-line,  shutting  out  a  part  of  the  creek. 
No  notice  was  given  us,  and  the  guards  were  instructed 
to  shoot  any  one  crossing  the  line.  Ignorant  of  the 
change,  a  prisoner — ^an  elderly  German— on  his  way  to 
the  creek  crossed  the  line,  and  without  being  halted 
was  shot,  dying  almost  instantly.  This  occurred  about 
four  o^clock  in  the  afternoon.  Early  in  June  the  writer 
with  five  others  composed  a  burial  escort;  when  pass- 
ing a  somewhat  pretentious  dwelling,  a  young  lady 
seated  on  the  balcony  exclaimed:  ^^O  mamma,  there 
goes  another  dead  Yankee  I " 

On  October  6  Charlie  Smith,  belonging  to  Company 
H,  Twelfth  Iowa,  died  in  the  hospital.  He  was  a  son  of 
Bev.  Dr.  Smith,  a  Baptist  clergyman  then  at  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  After  returning  from  prison  a  member  of  the 
Doctor's  church  invited  the  Doctor  and  myself  to  dine 
at  his  house  and  spend  the  evening.  It  was  natural 
that  the  Doctor  should  desire  to  hear  repeated  every 
detail  regarding  his  son's  prison  life  and  death.  He  was 
a  strong  man  physically,  and  of  rather  violent  nature. 
After  my  recital  he  forcibly  exclaimed :  "  If  I  had  all 
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the  Bebels  of  the  South  on  a  trap-door  over  hell,  I 
would  spring  the  trap  without  giving  them  time  to 
utter  a  prayer  I  ^  Non-combatants  of  both  sections, 
male  and  female,  Christian  and  Pagan,  were  more  bit- 
ter in  expression  and  feeling  than  were  those  who  met 
in  deadly  conflict.  Theory  alone  contracts  the  nature ; 
intelligent,  practical  action  broadens  the  mind  and 
opens  new  avenues  to  the  souL 

The  officers  were  separated  from  enlisted  men  and 
sent  to  Selma,  Ala.,  later  to  Madison,  Gti.  Early  in 
June  all  private  soldiers  in  our  camp  were  paroled, 
leaving  only  non-commissioned  officers.  About  July  1 
several  hundred  enlisted  men  were  transferred  from 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  where  they  were  under  Captain  Wirz, 
later  demon  of  Andersonville.  Prominent  citizens 
frequently  visited  our  camp,  always  attended  by  one 
or  more  guards,  who  listened  with  astonishment  to  the 
conversation  between  these  citizens  and  our  enlisted 
men,  the  latter  being  much  better  informed  upon 
national  politics  and  general  subjects.  There  were 
many  good  singers  among  us,  and  pleasant  evenings 
we  entertained  our  captors  with  national  and  other 
songs. 

We  were  eager  for  news,  but  papers  were  strictly 
forbidden.  An  old  negro  brought  vegetables  in  a  cart 
for  sale;  for  a  long  time  he  smuggled  in  newspapers, 
but  being  detected  was  given  a  hundred  lashes  on  his 
bare  back  in  sight  of  our  camp.  For  a  while  we  re- 
ceived no  news.  On  one  side  of  our  enclosure  was  a 
high  board  fence,  the  sentinel  being  posted  inside.  One 
day,  when  he  was  near  one  end  of  his  beat  a  paper 
rolled  with  a  stone  in  it  was  thrown  over  the  fence  at 
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the  other  end;  thereafter  important  news  reached  ns 
through  an  unknown  medium. 

The  relief-guard,  while  passing  through  our  camp^ 
saw,  standing  upright  in  the  sand,  a  tuft  of  reddish 
hair,  which  upon  investigation  proved  to  be  the  end 
of  a  yearling  heifer's  taiL  It  was,  however,  no  longer 
attached  to  the  heifer,  whose  skin  and  entrails  only 
remained,  evidences  of  her  untimely  death.  She  had 
wandered  from  home,  and  ^^  was  taken  into  camp  m 
great  shape"! 

One  day  in  September  a  man  dressed  in  a  good  suit 
of  citizen's  clothing  asked  across  the  guard-line  if  any 
of  the  prisoners  had  been  at  the  battle  of  Fort  Donel- 
son.  Receiving  an  affirmative  answer  he  informed  us 
that  he  was  captured  there,  had  been  confined  at  Camp 
Douglas,  and  had  just  returned.  He  was  asked  "  where 
he  got  that  hat,  those  clothes,  those  shoes!"  to  which 
enquiries  he  replied,  "  The  Yanks  gave  them  to  me." 
One  of  our  boys  remarked,  "  The  Yanks  treated  you 
pretty  well,  didnt  they  t  Did  they  give  you  enough 
to  eatt"  "Y-a-a-s,  but  they  didnt  give  us  enough 
caton  bread."  A  prisoner  replied^  "  You  double-blank 
fool,  come  in  here  and  weHl  give  you  enough  ^caum^ 
bread ! " 

Much  suffering  in  Macon  prison  during  the  summer 
of  1862  can  be  attributed  to  bad  cooking  and  irregular 
eating.  As  before  stated,  we  drew  five  days'  rations 
at  each  issue ;  our  staple  food  consisted  of  coarse  corn- 
meal  and  bacon.  In  that  warm  climate,  for  men  con- 
fined this  was  strong  food,  and  needed  careful  cooking. 
The  common  method  was  to  mix  meal  with  water, 
adding  grease  fried  from  bacon  for  seasoning,  then 
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bake  in  a  Dutch  oven  a  loaf  about  two  inches  thick. 
The  meal  not  being  thoroughly  cooked,  together  with 
the  grease,  made  about  as  unwholesome  a  compound 
as  could  well  be  formed.  As  a  rule  these  men  were 
short  from  three  to  five  meals  before  every  ration  day.. 
But  those  that  ate  soups,  mush,  and  thin  cakes — ^in  fact, 
any  food  which  wajs  thoroughly  cooked — ^and  persisted 
in  taking  needful  exercise,  suffered  less  for  lack  of 
food  as  well  as  from  ill-health.  The  writer  walked 
rapidly  from  one  to  three  hours  a  day,  often  walking 
two  hours  at  night  while  others  were  asleep.  There 
were  two  pine  trees  about  thirty  yards  apart ;  between 
these  lay  his  promenade.  I  cannot  but  recall  with 
genuine  pleasure  the  many  hours  of  delightful  solitude 
passed  with  these,  my  mute,  unselfish  friends,  who 
never  took  the  largest  share,  never  scrambled  for  the 
best  place,  but  always  stood  erect,  conferring  gen- 
erously without  expecting  a  return. 

When  we  first  reached  Macon  a  part  of  our  guard 
consisted  of  citizens  who  were  detailed  temporarily. 
They  knew  nothing  of  military  discipline,  and  spent 
their  time  talking  with  us.  In  this  way  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Harris,  a  wholesale  grocer  on 
Cherry  Street.  He  was  quite  friendly,  offering  to  get 
me  a  situation  as  clerk  in  the  Confederate  quarter- 
master's office,  which  was  declined.  He  also  said  that 
should  I  need  assistance  at  any  time,  to  send  him  word 
and  he  would  gladly  respond.  Late  in  the  summer, 
when  there  was  much  suffering,  I  called  upon  him 
through  the  kindness  of  Captain  Fredericks,  officer  of 
the  day,  who  sent  with  me  an  unarmed  guard.  I  did 
not  ask  Mr.  Harris  for  help,  but  having  a  good  hunting- 
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case  silver  watch,  requested  him  to  buy  it  at  his  own 
price,  stating  my  reason,  which  he  refused  to  do.  His 
former  burst  of  generosity  seemed  not  to  have  flowed 
from  a  perennial  fountain,  but  was  only  an  ephemeral 
gush  which  had  eluded  the  grasp  of  cupidity.  My 
guard  directed  me  to  a  jeweller,  Mr.  E.  J.  Johnston, 
who  gave  twenty-five  dollars  C!onf ederate  money  for 
the  watch.  I  bought  some  quinine,  and  divided  six- 
teen dollars  among  those  of  my  friends  who  most 
needed  it,  keeping  for  our  mess  the  balance.  Mr. 
Burke,  a  book-dealer,  gave  me  a  ^'Life  of  Bobert 
Emmet '*;  Mr.  J.  E.  Jones,  a  banker,  gave  me  four 
magazines;  a  lady  gave  me  some  newspapers.  The 
guard  was  accommodating,  so  with  my  repleted  ex- 
chequer I  asked  if  there  was  anything  he  would  like; 
he  replied,  "I  reckon  a  drink  of  straight  whiskey 
would  do  me  a  heap  of  good.'^  He  took  a  twenty-five- 
cent  drink,  while  a  cheap  cigar  gratified  my  desire  for 
sociability.  We  returned  to  camp,  my  errand  having 
been  successful.  It  would  be  difficult  to  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  help  that  small  sum  of  money 
afforded  us  just  at  that  time,  or  the  pleasure  derived 
from  the  reading  matter.  The  humanity  of  Oaptain 
rredericks  will  never  be  effaced  from  my  memory. 

Continual  rumors  came  of  our  being  exchanged. 
Sickness  and  death  were  working  havoc  among  us ;  we 
were  mustered  twice  for  exchange,  only  to  be  disap- 
I)ointed.  At  last,  on  October  8,  we  were  ordered  on 
board  cars  for  Richmond,  Va. ;  every  man  that  could 
walk  responded.  One  prisoner  carried  his  friend,  who 
was  a  living  skeleton,  on  his  back;  when  changing 
oars  we  would  see  that  faithful  friend  carrying  his 
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invalid  comrade.  At  Columbia,  S,  C,  we  must  have 
marched  nearly  two  miles  from  one  road  to  another* 
I  regret  not  having  that  man's  name,  for  amid  the  con- 
stant display  of  selfishness  he  seemed  to  me  the  true 
hero  of  our  prison  days.  Most  of  our  number  were  in 
poor  condition  to  make  the  trip ;  several  died  en  route. 
At  Charlotte,  N.  C,  we  left  the  cars  in  the  night  during 
a  heavy  rain,  and  were  quartered  in  a  lot  near  the  rail- 
road station.  An  old  sergeant — who,  by  the  way,  was 
proud  of  his  radical  democracy— eluded  the  guard  and 
crawled  under  the  depot  platform.  Feeling  something 
warm,  without  investigation  he  hugged  near  it,  and 
immediately  fell  asleep.  After  "rosy-fingered  morn- 
ing'' had  lifted  the  curtain  of  night  he  awoke  and  be- 
held his  nocturnal  companions,  who  were  no  less  than 
a  black  mother  and  her  seven  nursing  offspring.  This 
discovery  caused  no  manifest  repugnance,  on  either 
side,  to  detract  from  that  delicious  rest  afforded  by 
oblivion,  thus  adorning  history's  page  with  another 
beautiful  illustration  of  "  Jeffersonian  simplicity."  At 
Baleigh,  while  we  were  standing  in  groups  awaiting 
orders  to  take  cars  for  Richmond^  a  plainly  dressed 
man  hurriedly  passed  among  us  and  gave  to  the  head 
of  each  mess  ten  dollars  in  Confederate  money,  saying 
he  was  "  a  Union  man  "  and  wished  he  could  do  more 
for  us.  He  disappeared  without  our  learning  anything 
further  about  him.  We  were  seven  days  going  from 
Macon  to  Richmond,  where  we  arrived  October  15,  in 
time  for  lunch  at  the  Libby  Caf 6,  and  were  paroled  the 
same  day. 

We  presented  an  appearance  in  marked  contrast  to 
that  of   the  returned    Confederate    prisoner  before 
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mentioned.  Many  were  barefooted,  without  shirts, 
their  trousers  not  reaching  below  the  knees.  Some 
had  no  clothing  but  shirt  and  drawers.  Some  had  no 
coats,  but  trousers  with  an  undignified  posterior  ex- 
posure.   All  were  infested  with  vermin. 

October  17,  at  10:15  aoi.,  we  left  Liibby  Prison  for 
Aiken's  Landing,  fifteen  miles  from  Richmond,  on  the 
James  River,  where  a  Northern  transport  lay  waiting 
to  take  us  to  Annapolis,  Md.  Wagons  accompanied 
the  column  to  pick  up  those  that  could  not  march. 
Our  eagerness  to  behold  civilization  again  and  to 
breathe  an  atmosphere  free  from  the  venom  of  oppres- 
sion was  shown  by  our  marching  to  Aiken's  Landing 
in  a  little  over  four  hours.  When  the  head  of  the 
column  beheld  our  national  colors  floating  over  the 
steamer  a  shout  went  up,  and  the  Confederate  guards 
were  forgotten  as  we  broke  into  a  run,  cheering  and 
weeping  for  joy.  Men  are  often  stirred  to  enthusi- 
asm by  lofty  eloquence,  or  wafted  into  ecstatic  enjoy- 
ment by  strains  of  melody,  or  carried  out  of  and  above 
their  usual  state  by  high  contemplation,  none  of  which 
happinesses  can  be  bought  with  gold  nor  be  expe- 
rienced by  any  nature  that  does  not  feel  the  touch 
of  the  universal  souL  As  we  cannot  accurately  por- 
tray the  sensations  of  another,  it  is  equally  difficult  to 
convey  a  correct  idea  of  our  own ;  so  it  would  require 
a  kaleidoscopic  portrayal  of  the  hopes,  aspirations,  and 
hallowed  memories  of  each  individual  to  describe  the 
fulness  of  our  joy  on  again  gathering  under  the  flag 
we  loved.  On  the  transport  was  a  detail  of  infantry 
from  a  Pennsylvania  regiment  known  as  the  Bucktail 
Regiment.    The  gentlemanly  demeanor  of  these  sol- 
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diers,  together  with  their  extreme  IdndneBS  to  us, 
formed  a  delightful  contrast  to  our  late  experiences. 
XJnder  the  circimistances  their  warm,  cheerful  greeting 
furnished  one  of  those  incidents  that  memory  ever 
loves  to  recalL 

Prison  life  had  ended.  We  were  filled  with  indigna- 
tion at  being  treated  with  seemingly  studied  cruelty. 
At  this  point  one  who  has  never  flaunted  the  garment 
dipped  in  gore  desires  to  give  vent  to  what  he  has 
always  felt  when  recurring  to  this  subject.  The 
spectacle  of  receiving  a  people  conquered  in  the  most 
gigantic  rebellion  known  to  history,  formed  by  a  long- 
premeditated  and  fully  planned  conspiracy  to  over- 
throw the  most  beneficent  government  ever  established ; 
the  spectacle  of  opening  the  treasury  and  every  other 
avenue  of  government  to  those  savage  people,  with- 
out a  single  guarantee  of  good  faith  on  their  part,  not 
even  requiring  them  to  reimburse  the  nation  for  stolen 
treasure  and  stores,  to  say  nothing  of  a  nation's  dead 
— ^to  look  back  on  this  action  after  twenty-five  years 
have  elapsed,  it  appears  the  crowning  act  of  a  senti- 
mentality nourished  by  a  progressive  North  towards  an 
idle,  selfiish,  arrogant  South,  who  had  been  pampered 
by  Northern  subserviency  until  they  were  eager  to 
destroy  a  great  government  that  had  constitutionally 
protested  against  longer  regarding  their  wilful  temper 
as  the  nation's  law.  The  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter  was 
an  act  of  audacity  prompted  by  treason  as  damnable  as 
oan  be  found  in  the  world's  history — an  act  that  never 
will  and  never  should  be  condoned,  but  be  held  up  for 
the  everlasting  execrations  of  a  civilized  world ! 

Memory  cannot  be  relied  on  twenty-five  years  for  an 
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accurate  statement  of  history,  any  more  than  it  can  be 
to  carry  the  exact  terms  of  a  verbal  contract  The 
narrative  here  given  was  taken  from  my  diary  kept 
while  a  prisoner.  The  imagination,  like  other  powers 
of  mind,  is  not  idle.  I  have  related  prison  experiences, 
and  listened  to  their  recital  by  others,  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  with  no  intention  to  exaggerate ;  but  on  refer- 
ring to  my  journal  in  preparing  this  paper,  I  could 
scarcely  realize  the  extent  to  which  my  mind  had  dis- 
torted facts.  In  1853  a  gentleman  made  a  trip  on 
horseback  from  Logansport,  Ind.,  to  Green  Bay,  Wis. ; 
after  his  return  he  related  as  a  "  Munchausen  ^  how  he 
encountered  five  Indians  and  whipped  them  with  a 
hickory  club.  He  has  repeated  that  story  from  year  to 
year,  adding  embellishments,  until  now  he  honestly 
believes  it  to  be  time,  embellishments  and  alL  Lately 
he  was  quite  offended  at  my  presuming  to  remind  him 
that  he  first  told  the  story  in  jest.  A  valuable  text- 
book on  the  subject  of  comparative  mendacity  might 
be  arranged,  beginning  with  Ananias  and  Sapphira,. 
followed  by  my  old  friend's  Indian  stoiy.  Premier 
Rudini's  diplomatic  correspondence  regarding  the  re- 
cent New  Orleans  massacre,  and  Dr.  John  A.  Wyeth's- 
Camp  Morton  rat-and-dog  story. 

The  foregoing  occupies  more  space  than  was  at  first 
intended ;  however,  the  apology  for  Southern  cruelty 
must  not  be  omitted. 

Behind  every  action  there  is  a  cause.  That  lowest 
life  which  appears  in  stagnant  pools  begins  its  growth 
by  enveloping  and  assimilating  objects  more  minute; 
the  nature  of  its  food,  together  with  other  conditions 
and  influences,  determine  its  material  development  and 
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strongly  mark  its  subsequent  character.  This  seems 
to  be  true  of  all  life,  from  the  lowest  to  that  of  man. 
So,  in  order  to  correctly  estimate  the  causes  by  which 
certain  traits  are  produced  in  the  character  of  a  people, 
it  is  necessary  to  know  something  of  their  physical 
and  social  surroundings.  One  of  our  latter-day  political 
economists  has  asserted  that "  environment  is  stronger 
than  heredity.^  Strength  of  heredity,  however,  is 
occasionally  manifested  by  individuals  through  their 
power  to  withstand  the  influence  of  surroundings ;  but 
truly  progressive  minds  are  ever  creating  conditions 
by  modifying  and  conforming  to  environment.  We 
recognize  laws  governing  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
physical  world,  all  of  which  are  necessarily  related. 
When  living  in  reasonable  harmony  with  those  laws, 
man's  normal  condition  is  one  of  pleasure,  but  their 
violation  positively  summons  a  relentless  Nemesis* 
The  blind  goddess  regards  neither  prayer,  sacrifice,  nor 
ignorance,  infancy,  youth,  nor  mature  years;  the 
violator  of  law  is  crushed  as  surely  and  completely  as 
if  by  the  "upper  and  nether  millstones.^  Oppression, 
physical  or  intellectual,  will,  sooner  or  later,  produce 
revolution,  because  the  restless  spirit  of  progress  which 
animates  humankind  will  not  be  repressed  while  draw- 
ing that  knowledge  from  Natures  universal  store- 
house which  invites,  compels,  a  ceaseless  march  on- 
ward and  upward.  So  pervasive  is  the  influence  of 
this  spirit  that  Americans  as  a  people  faintly  realize 
that  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed 
since  four  millions  of  our  population  were  slaves  and 
the  remainder  were  directly  or  indirectly  engaged 
in  deadly  warfare  with  each  other.    To-day  our  free 
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schools  (and  may  the  hand  wither  which  touches  with 
unholy  purpose  one  stone  of  those  pillars  of  Free- 
dom's temple),  distributed  from  Maine  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  invite 
all  classes  and  conditions  to  enter  their  generous  por- 
tals, where  among  other  principles  are  taught  love  of 
liberty,  love  of  country,  and  love  of  justice.  These 
principles,  when  understood  and  loyally  conformed  to, 
aid  in  moulding  character  such  as  citizens  of  a  great 
republic  should  possess.  Love  of  liberty  coexists  with 
love  of  justice ;  but  with  an  imperfect  idea  of  liberty 
how  can  there  be  a  true  conception  of  justice!  We 
cannot  expect  the  ignorant  millions  of  oppressed  hu- 
manity that  pour  in  upon  us  from  Old  World  mon- 
archies, nor  the  black  men  lately  freed  from  bondage, 
to  catch  at  once  the  true  spirit  of  these  high  ideas ;  in- 
deed it  is  impossible  for  them  to  do  so,  as  their  whole 
natures,  springing  from  an  oppressive  past,  are  bom 
into  a  condition,  as  they  imagine,  of  unrestricted  free- 
dom— a  condition  for  which  of  all  men  they  are  least 
fitted.  As  this  error  becomes  apparent  to  them,  a 
severe  rebound  is  the  first  step  towards  assimilation ; 
then  begins  a  crucial  test  of  the  power  and  beneficence 
of  our  institutions,  requiring  wise  action  from  cour- 
ageous minds,  disciplined  in  those  principles  which 
form  the  solid  substructure  of  popular  government. 
Liberal  education  is  a  republic's  surest  defence;  in 
propoiiion  to  their  higher  cultivation  do  men  not  only 
dislike  war,  but  are  able  to  avert  it.  When,  however, 
war  is  forced  upon  them  regardless  of  every  reasonable 
overture  that  intelligent  citizenship  can  suggest,  their 
minds  become  fruitful  of  resource  for  offence  and  de- 
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fence.  The  people  soath  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line 
lived,  and  even  fionrished  to  some  extent,  for  more 
than  a  century  under  conditions  most  unfavorable  to 
higher  development. 

Conspicuous  among  their  accomplishments  in  those 
antebellum  days  were  horsemanship,  use  of  fire-arms, 
and  skill  in  ^^  those  ways  that  are  dark  and  tricks  that 
are  vain.''  Climatic  conditions  rendered  tobacco  and 
^ritt^Jirumenti  imaginary  indispensables  to  masculine 
existence,  and  the  tender  sex  not  infrequently  derived 
solace  through  the  same  agencies.  About  one-third  of 
their  population  were  slaves,  not  allowed  education. 
There  were  no  schools  worth  mentioning  for  poor  white 
people,  and  but  few  for  the  wealthy.  Traffic  in  slave 
property  was  actively  carried  on,  and  not  uncommonly 
did  men  sell  their  own  offspring. 

In  his  "  Data  of  Ethics,"  Herbert  Spencer  shows  that 
^^  quite  low  forms  of  life  adjust  their  acts  to  ends "  to 
preserve  individual  life.  Higher  mammals  not  only 
aim  to  protect  individual  life,  but  exercise  care  in  pro- 
tection of  offspring.  Ascending  in  the  "  evolution  of 
conduct,"  he  shows  that  in  proportion  as  man  advances 
from  a  savage  state  there  is  ^^  an  adjustment  of  acts  to 
ends,"  not  merely  to  subserve  individual  interests  and 
that  of  his  offspring,  but  also  to  serve  the  interests  of 
others. 

We  can  recall  in  recollection  those  beautiful  quadroon 
and  octoroon  girls  (one  or  more  of  whom  it  may  be 
said  graced  many  homes  of  wealth),  possessing  model 
forms,  oriental  eyes,  and  soft,  tropical  complexions; 
gentle  and  modest  in  demeanor,  yet  intuitively  aware 
of  those  delicate  attentions  which  catered  to  the  weak- 
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nesses  of  both  mistreBS  and — master.  These  girls  were 
neither  field-hands  nor  cooks;  they  were  more  valu- 
able for  other  purposes,  always  bringing  high  prices  in 
market  Being  stock  property,  it  was  necessary  from 
a  business  standpoint  that  they  should  be  productive. 
In  stock-breeding  the  character  of  the  sire  is  always 
carefully  estimated.  Thirty  years  ago,  under  the  slav- 
ery r^gimCj  no  man  would  have  dared  question  the 
superiority  of  a  native  Southern  white  man !  Indeed, 
they  were  openly  quoted  in  comparison  with  Northern 
men  as  one  to  five.  We  may  not  be  censured  for 
wonder  at  this  assumption,  for  they  were  not  as  strong 
physically,  nor  were  they  endowed  with  greater  mental 
vigor ;  so  it  must  have  been  their  geographical  patriot- 
ism and  latent  morality  that  raised  Southern  character 
to  its  own  estimated  mean  of  excellence. 

While  in  Louisiana  during  the  Vicksburg  campaign 
the  writer  rode  up  to  a  mansion  on  the  gallery  of 
which  stood  a  nicely  dressed  lady  with  a  light-colored 
elderly  woman  and  a  group  of  varicolored  children. 
He  lifted  his  cap  to  the  lady  and  asked  if  she  was  mis- 
tress of  the  plantation ;  the  old  colored  woman  said, 
"No,  she^s  my  daughter.^  The  daughter  then  re- 
marked that  she  had  "always  felt  hard  towards  her 
grandmother.^  He  asked,  "WhyT^  She  replied, 
"  Because  if  my  grandmother  had  been  a  white  woman 
I  should  have  been  white  too.**  After  a  moment's  re- 
flection her  reason  was  obvious. 

A  young  gentleman  of  Pennsylvania  graduated  from 
college  a  few  years  before  the  war.  He  adopted  the 
profession  of  civil  engineering  and  accepted  a  position 
with  the  surveyor-general  of  Virginia  at  Richmond^ 
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which,  together  with  strong  credentials,  at  once  gave 
him  entr^  to  the  best  Southern  society.  After  a  few 
weeks'  residence  there  a  number  of  young  gentlemen 
called  at  his  hotel  one  Sunday  and  invited  him  to 
accompany  them  for  an  afternoon's  recreation,  which 
invitation  was  gladly  accepted.  They  proceeded  to  the 
hank  of  the  James  Biver,  where  was  a  group  of  colored 
girls  clad  in  clean  calico  dresses,  with  gaudy  turbans 
on  their  heads.  These  young  men  informed  their 
guest  that  ^^  each  would  choose  a  girl,  when  they  would 
row  over  to  the  island  and  have  a  jolly  time.''  They 
oourteously  extended  him  the  privil^e  of  "  first  pick," 
which  was  as  courteously  declined  by  him,  remarking 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  bar  their  pleasure,  but  they 
must  excuse  him.  One  of  the  boys  remarked,  "Well, 
stranger,  you  are  a  devilish  good  fellow,  but  most 
damned  particular."  Our  Southern  neighbors  have  not 
hidden  results  of  an  intimate  contact  with  the  colored 
xace,  as  is  frequently  shown  in  that  race  by  change  of 
features  and  complexion. 

As  the  slaves  were  reasoning  beings,  severe  laws  and 
constant  precaution  were  necessary  to  prevent  deser- 
tion and  revolt.  The  reflex  operation  of  these  laws 
was  more  damaging  to  those  who  demanded  them  than 
was  their  direct  effect  upon  the  poor  creatures  they 
were  intended  to  govern.  Among  the  entire  white 
population  there  prevailed  as  near  complete  idleness  as 
pecuniary  circumstances  would  permit;  the  laborer 
being  degraded,  to  labor  was  necessarily  degrading. 
The  results  of  idleness  are  quite  familiar  to  every  one. 
Mr.  Spencer  says:  "The  moral  man  is  odc  whose 
functions — ^many  and  varied  in  their  kinds — are  all 
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discharged  in  degrees  duly  adjusted  to  the  conditions 
of  existence.^ 

In  slavery  days  Sonthem  courage  and  hospitality 
were  marvels  to  Northern  people;  readiness  to  take 
human  life  gave  a  distorted  idea  of  Southern  courage, 
often  causing  abject  submission  on  the  part  of  Northern 
men,  preferable  to  a  deadly  encounter.  Bight  here 
permit  an  opinion — ^that  Northern  flunkeyism  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  propagation  of  Southern 
arrogance.  Such  sycophancy  indicated  that  strain  of 
blood  which  for  centuries  "crooked  the  pregnant 
hinges  of  the  knee,  that  thrift  might  follow  fawning.'' 
Frequently  do  Northern  people  whom  we  have  re- 
garded the  plainest  citizens  in  every  respect  show 
marked  proof  of  ancestral "  blue  blood."  By  some 
rapid  whirl  of  fortuity  they  acquire  that  pecimiary 
requisite  necessary  to  a  position  where  greatness  can 
assert  itself  without  seeming  incongruity.  They  at 
once  change  locality  of  residence,  change  their  dress, 
change  their  friends,  and  bang  their  horses'  tails !  The 
lady  who  is  usually  robust  bleaches  her  neck  and  arms, 
and  soon  appears  in  public  with  a  ravishing  display  of 
thorax  and  vertebra.  The  admiring  homage  now  paid 
them  by  their  hitherto  unknown  fellow-citizens  is  the 
great  seal  afl&xed  to  their  patent  of  nobility.  We  can- 
not sustain  a  charge  of  toadyism  against  Southern 
men.  They  have  been  and  are  to-day  freer  from  it 
than  we  are.  They  always  strike  direct  from  the 
shoulder  in  defence  of  and  to  promote  their  convic- 
tions ;  while  we  of  the  North  carry  expediency  to  such 
an  extent  in  religion,  in  politics,  in  business,  in  society, 
as  to  retard  higher  progress  by  tampering  with  incip- 
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lent  evilsy  until  the  combined  force  of  community^ 
State,  or  nation  is  compelled  to  rise  in  power  and 
crush  them. 

To  recur  to  the  subject  of  Southern  hospitaUty.  In 
babyhood  Southern  white  children  quite  commonly  re- 
ceived nourishment  from  the  breasts  of  slave  women* 
As  there  existed  between  them  no  natural  affection, 
the  absence  of  which  renders  an  individual  or  a  people 
selfish  and  devoid  of  many  higher  impulses,  we  may 
reasonably  assert  that  this  in  infancy,  and  other 
influences  even  before  birth,  were  actively  outlining 
traits  for  subsequent  development  The  Southern 
planter  lived  in  his  elegant  mansion  remote  from  city 
life,  surrounded  only  by  his  slaves,  upon  the  fruits  of 
whose  unremunerated  toil  he  led  a  life  of  luxurious 
indolence.  To  entertain  congenial  people  was  a  pleas- 
ure he  sought.  Expense  did  not  enter  into  the  calcu- 
lation, as  daily  bread  was  not  provided  by  the  moist- 
ure of  his  brow.  His  deepest  regret  came  at  part- 
ing. Notwithstanding  his  seeming  hospitality,  should 
you  express  positive  indifference  with  him  regard- 
ing questions  of  State,  the  bitterest  hostility  would 
qidckly  succeed  an  apparently  fervid  fiiendship,  thus 
betraying  an  absolute  incompatibility  between  his 
Southern  nature  and  that  American  equality  which 
accords  to  every  man  the  right  to  express  his  opinion. 
The  Southern  mind  was  blindly  ignorant  of  those 
powerful  forces  which  both  build  and  destroy  nations. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  for  a  system  to  be  permanent 
that  is  based  upon  selfishness  and  tyranny.  Although 
shut  out  by  every  barrier  possible,  the  very  currents 
of  heaven  whispered  to  the  slave  that  beyond  his  cruel 
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surroundings  was  an  active  world  planning  his  release. 
This  flickering  hope  not  only  prevented  his  nature 
from  becoming  hardened,  but  kept  alive  a  warm  race 
sympathy. 

The  human  mind  cannot  be  shackled  by  political, 
social,  or  any  other  dogma  without  becoming  fertile 
for  germs  of  prejudice.  It  must  either  fall  into  line 
with  changing  conditions  ^^and  march  on  with  the 
procession,"  or  be  crushed  under  the  relentless  wheels 
of  an  insatiable  progress.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  once 
remarked  that  "  he  hoped  God  would  not  let  him  live 
to  become  so  old  that  he  could  not  change."  Jeffer- 
son Davis  lived  forty  years  after  reaching  that  point. 
He  became  the  embodiment  of  political  bigotry  and 
prejudice.  Unrestrained  prejudice  narrows  the  mind, 
sears  sympathy,  begets  cruelty.  Jefferson  Davis  was 
to  the  average  Southern  mind  the  archet]^  of  great- 
ness. With  such  an  ideal  was  it  possible  for  a  people 
to  entertain  those  broad  ideas  and  noble  sentiments 
which  should  pervade  our  civilization  T  He  has  passed 
away.  Thank  (Jod,  there  is  now  hope  of  the  Southern 
mind  gradually  adjusting  itself  to  the  national  equ> 
librium! 

No  words  spoken  since  the  war  so  strongly  justify 
this  hope  as  those  uttered  in  that  remarkable  oration 
delivered  on  last  Memorial  Day  at  Andersonville,  6a., 
by  the  Hon.  J.  F.  Hanson,  an  ex-Confederate  officer. 
Here  is  a  short  extract,  but  the  whole  oration  should 
be  read  by  every  citizen  North  and  South.  He  said: 
"  We  should  not  meet  as  Northern  men  or  Southern 
men,  as  soldiers  of  the  Federal  or  Confederate  armies, 
as  masters  or  slaves,  as  white  men  or  black  men,  but 
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4U3  citizens  of  a  common  country,  blessed  with  uni- 
versal freedom  and  universal  peace,  seeking  at  this 
fihrine  of  patriotism  to  learn  from  our  past  history 
lessons  of  wisdom  and  duty  for  the  future.'* 

Such  words  would  not  have  been  spoken  by  a 
Southern  man  this  year  of  our  Lord  had  Jefferson 
Davis  been  living. 

The  tyrannic  Southern  nature  was  a  legitimate  out- 
growth of  that  institution  which  was  diametrically 
-opposed  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment as  well  as  to  the  common  instincts  of  humanity. 
For  wrongs  heaped  upon  the  ignorant  black  man,  for 
stupendous  ingratitude  towards  a  generous  nation,  for 
i;he  self-inflicted  disaster  and  woe  upon  the  whole  South, 
for  fiendish  cruelty  practised  upon  prisoners  of  war,  the 
anathemas  of  intelligent  humanity  will  ever  be  hurled, 
not  directly  at  the  heads  of  those  men  whose  birthrights 
were  being  torn  from  them,  but  upon  that  accursed 
"  sum  of  all  villainies,''  the  institution  of  human  slavery. 

When  passing  thi*ough  the  horrors  of  internecine 
-strife  we  were  being  weighed  in  the  political  balances 
•of  the  universe;  Justice  tipped  the  beam  against  op- 
pression, and  to-day  all  nations  respectfully  acknowl- 
edge our  power,  as  we  stand,  a  united  country,  under  the 
generous  folds  of  one  flag.  With  sentiments  of  frater- 
nity growing  North  and  South,  while  sixty-five  millions 
•of  free,  loyal,  progressive  people  are  being  bound  to- 
gether in  common  interest  by  links  of  amity  forged  from 
the  shackles  of  a  race,  an  influence  emanating  from  the 
United  States  of  America  sweeps  over  Christendom, 
stimulating  the  popular  mind  with  an  intelligent  de- 
:sire  for  liberty,  and  causing  every  throne  to  tremble. 
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A  SCOUT'S  GREETING. 


TO  BBIGADIEB^ENERAL  WESLEY  MEBRITT,  U.  &  ABICT. 


(Bead  at  a  reception  giyen  General  Merritt  by  the  lihmeeota  Ckiminanderyy. 
Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  St.  Paul,  NoTember  10, 189L) 


Deab  General  :  My  duty  trail  is  leading 

On  towards  the  borders  of  the  sunrise  land. 
And  as  along  the  gleaming  rails  Pm  speeding, 

My  brain  is  flashing  rhymings  to  my  hand. 
The  warmest  admiration  prompts  this  greeting — 

My  admiration  for  a  soldier  true, 
Whose  record  as  a  warrior  is  meeting 

To-night  a  tribute  from  the  boys  in  blue. 

When  treason  with  uplifted  hand  was  dealing 

Its  hardest  blows  against  the  Union's  breast, 
And  loyal  leaders  eager  were  appealing 

For  succor  from  the  north  and  east  and  west, 
Your  bright  sword  flashed  responsive  to  the  slogan, 

And  with  the  heroes  now  beneath  the  sod — 
Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  McPherson,  Logan — 

You  took  your  stand  for  Liberty  and  God. 

Your  record  in  the  fray  needs  no  recalling, 
'Tis  known  in  every  household  in  the  land — 

When  shot  and  shell  like  hail  were  round  you  foiling,. 
Like  man  of  iron  you  led  your  brave  command. 

378 
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On  many  a  field  yonr  prowess  in  the  battle 
Inspired  your  men  to  deeds  of  Spartan  mould. 

And  led  them  on  undaunted  'mid  the  rattle 
Of  cannon  where  the  war  waves  fiercest  rolled. 

When  that  great  fratricidal  war  was  ended, 

Your  warrior  heai*t  yet  sought  new  fields  of  fray ; 
From  out  the  West  appealing  cries  ascended, 

Where  enemies,  more  fierce  than  those  in  gray. 
With  wild  ferocity  were  madly  sweeping 

Amid  the  settlers  on  the  Western  plains, 
And  fiames  from  hard-earned  homes  were  wildly  leaping 

Into  the  air  o'er  sacrificed  remains. 

Through  all  the  savage  wars  you  rode  undaunted, 

And  scattered  terror  to  the  redskin  foe — 
Where'er  the  flag  of  Merritt's  troopers  flaunted. 

The  bugle  notes  of  victory  would  blow. 
In  rains  and  snows,  through  trials  and  privation, 

You  hung  with  stem  persistence  to  the  trail, 
Until  the  Indian  foe  in  consternation 

Threw  down  his  arms  beneath  your  leaden  haiL 

We  of  the  buckskin  loved  you  and  admired  you. 

For  well  we  knew  on  every  bloody  field 
The  valor  of  a  warrior  true  inspired  you 

With  arm  of  steel  the  gleaming  sword  to  wield. 
O'er  all  the  savage  trails  wtfve  rode  together, 

Through  mountain  pass  and  o'er  the  sandy  plains, 
In  burning  suns,  or  winter's  fiercest  weather. 

The  same  warm  patriot  blood  coursed  thro'  your  veins. 
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To-night,  with  loving  comrades  gathered  round  yon, 

While  joy  and  pleasure  hold  despotic  sway, 
We  absent  ones  recall  the  ties  which  bound  you 

Close  to  our  hearts  in  many  a  savage  fray. 
And  as  you  listen  to  the  friendly  greeting 

Of  comrades,  as  the  merry  moments  fly, 
Let  but  one  thought  o^er  the  back  trail  go  fleeting. 

Unto  the  buckskinned  boys  of  days  gone  by. 

Ood  bless  you.  General,  and  scatter  pleasure 

With  bounteous  hand  along  your  trail  of  life ; 
May  floods  of  sunshine,  copious,  without  measure. 

Beat  back  each  threatening  cloud  of  care  or  strife ; 
And  when  your  honored  sword  is  sheathed  forever — 

When  hand  of  death  has  cut  the  earthly  tie, 
May  angel  escort  guide  you  o^er  the  river. 

Safe  to  the  great  headquarters  up  on  high. 

— Captain  Jaok  Cbawfobb, 

**The  Poet  Soout'' 
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THE  LIFE  AND  SERVICES  OF  GENERAL. 
JOHN  A.  RAWLINS. 

BY  CAPTAIN  JOHN  M.  SHAW, 
TWnriT-FIFTH  WI8COK8IK  DIFAKTBT,  U.  8.  YOLUVTIIBS. 

(Bead  December  8,  1891.) 


It  is  my  province  this  evening  to  speak  to  yon  of  a 
comparatively  unrecorded  and  unremembered  hero*. 
When  I  speak  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  as  a  hero^ 
I  do  not  mean  one  whose  claims  to  that  title  rest  npon 
any  merely  adventitious  circumstance,  such  as  the 
leadership  of  a  forlorn  hope,  or  even  the  winning  under 
special  and  exceptional  auspices  of  a  great  battle ;  but 
one  who,  by  his  steady  and  unfaltering  devotion 
through  long  years  of  mortal  peril  to,  and  struggle^ 
for,  those  things  which  were  vital  to  the  interests  of 
his  country,  and  essential  to  the  preservation  upon  the^ 
earth  of  government  "  by  the  people,  for  the  people,'* 
has  gloriously  earned  the  name,  not  only  of  hero,  but 
of  patriot  and  benefactor  of  his  race.  One  who  was 
not  only  willing  to  and  did  give  all  the  energies  of  a 
young  manhood  of  brilliant  promise,  and  even  his  life, 
to  a  great  cause,  but  was  content  to  do  all  this  from  a 
shadowed  position,  standing,  through  it  all,  out  of  and 
beyond  the  gaze  of  the  public  eye,  never  asking,  nor 
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in  any  manner  seeking,  for  recognition  or  the  plaudits 
which  were  his  meed^  but  only  that,  with  never-failing 
<30urage  and  noble  self-forgetfulness,  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  contribute  the  glowing  heat  and  fervor  of 
his  inward  soul  to  that  cause  which  above  and  beyond 
all  things  else  he  cherished. 

When  I  speak  of  him  as  comparatively  unrecorded 
and  unrememberedy  I  have  in  mind  that  in  all  the 
multitude  of  histories  and  personal  memoirs  concern- 
ing our  great  struggle  which  have  come  within  my 
own  notice,  I  have  never  seen  his  name  mentioned 
except  in  the  most  casual  and  perfunctory  manner. 
For  instance,  I  have  searched  in  vain  through  the  vo- 
luminous indexes  and  pages  of  the  ten  volumes  of  that 
surpassingly  interesting  history  which  has  lately  been 
put  forth  by  Messrs,  Nicolay  &  Hay  for  any  mention 
of  the  name  of  John  A.  Rawlins.  I  find  hundreds, 
nay,  I  think  thousands,  of  names  there  recorded,  whose 
claims  to  recognition,  as  compared  with  his,  were  as 
that  of  a  farthing  candle  to  the  noonday  sun;  and  I 
have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  this  "  gem  of 
purest  ray  serene  ^  has  been  fated  to  rest,  in  a  great 
degree,  undiscovered  and  unrecognized  in  "the  un- 
fathomed  caves"  of  the  ocean  of  the  great  EebeUion. 

It  will  be  my  purpose  to-night,  so  far  as  may  rest 
within  my  feeble  powers,  to  assure  in  one  place,  name- 
ly, in  this  Commandeiy,  some  remembrance  of,  and 
tribute  to,  his  great  worth  and  surpassing  service. 

John  Aaron  Rawlins  was  born  in  East  Galena,  in 
the  County  of  Jo  Daviess  and  State  of  Illinois,  on  the 
thirteenth  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1831.  He  was  of 
Scotch-Irish  extraction,  a  most  noble  stock.    He  died 
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:at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  sixth  day  of  September, 
A.D.  1869.  His  father,  James  D.  Rawlins,  was  a  farm- 
er, who  had  removed  from  Kentucky  to  Missouri,  and 
thence  to  Illinois,  acquiring  and  living  upon  a  farm 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Galena.  John  passed  his 
early  years  on  the  farm  of  his  father,  and  attended  the 
district  school  in  winter.  He  assisted  in  burning  char- 
*coal  and  hauling  it  to  the  market  town,  and  after  he 
had  begun  to  acquire  some  professional  and  poUtical 
local  prominence,  used  to  be  called  ^^  the  Jo  Daviess 
<M>al  boy."  Having  within  him  an  aspiring  spirit,  the 
•drudgery  of  his  work  upon  the  farm  became  irksome 
to  him  as  he  approached  manhood,  and  after  exhaust- 
ing the  limited  sources  of  literature  within  his  reach 
a,t  his  home,  he  attended  for  one  or  more  terms  the 
Mount  Morris  Seminary  in  Ogle  County,  Dl.,  paying 
his  own  way  out  of  the  scanty  means  which  he  had 
with  the  most  frugal  economy  contrived  to  save  from 
his  small  earnings.  His  money  giving  out,  he  again 
resumed  for  a  time  the  occupation  of  charcoal  burn- 
ing. Having  thus  replenished  his  exchequer,  his  in- 
tention was  to  return  to  the  seminary,  but  for  some 
unknown  reason  he  abandoned  that  design,  and  came 
into  the  City  of  Galena,  and  entered  as  a  student  the 
law  office  of  Isaac  P.  Stevens,  then  a  prominent  attor- 
ney of  that  city.  In  October,  1854,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  received  into  partnership  with  Mr. 
Stevens.  In  1855  Mr.  Stevens  retired  from  practice, 
and  Bawlins  took  up  and  conducted  the  large  busi- 
ness which  had  been  acquired.  Subsequently  David 
Sheean,  a  boyhood  friend  of  his,  who  had  grown  up 
with  him,  and  is  now  the  leading  lawyer  of  north- 
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western  lUiiiois,  entered  his  office  as  a  student,  and 
upon  being  admitted  to  practice  became  associated 
with  him,  and  the  firm  of  Bawlins  &  Sheean  remained 
in  continuous  and  very  large  practice  until  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war.  As  a  lawyer  Bawlins  was  very 
strong  and  able.  While  in  those  earlier  years  his 
learning  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  have  been 
so  exhaustive  as  that  of  many  of  the  older  men  whom 
he  met  at  the  bar,  his  sixong  forte  was  a  transparent 
and  sturdy  integrity  of  mind  and  character,  accom* 
panied  by  a  powerful  logic  and  a  masterful  and  im- 
pressive style  of  delivery,  which  inspired  confidence 
and  commanded  assent. 

In  politics  Mr.  Bawlins  was  by  birth  and  education 
a  Democrat.  In  1860  he  was  nominated  by  his  party 
for  the  electoral  college  upon  the  Douglas  ticket. 
During  the  contest  that  followed  he  held  a  series  of 
joint  discussions  with  Allen  C.  Fuller,  the  Bepublican 
candidate  and  a  prominent  political  orator.  In  these 
discussions  Bawlins  added  greatly  to  his  reputation 
as  a  debater.  His  democracy  was  of  the  Stephen  A 
Douglas  type,  of  whom  he  was  an  ardent  admirer. 
His  party  was  defeated  in  this  contest.  His  instincts 
and  opinions  were  such  as  to  make  him  a  pronounced 
opponent  of  slavery,  but,  in  common  with  many  others 
of  his  political  faith,  he  looked  upon  it  as  an  evil  pro- 
tected within  certain  limits  by  the  guarantees  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Love  for  his  whole 
country  and  for  the  union  of  the  States  was,  however, 
the  deep-seated  and  controlling  sentiment  of  his  na- 
ture ;  and  while  he  followed  his  party  in  all  peaceful 
advocacy  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  constitutional 
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claims  of  the  peculiar  institution^  when  in  the  spring 
of  1861  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon  there  was  no 
shadow  of  hesitancy  upon  his  part  in  declaring  for  co- 
ercion by  force  of  arms.  At  a  mass  meeting  in  G-alena 
he  was  called  upon  to  speak.  Many  of  his  political 
and  party  associates,  who^e  sympathies  had  a  Southern 
tendency,  hoped  and  expected  that  he  would  deprecate 
a  war  for  the  preservatioii  of  the  Union.  But  they 
were  disappointed.  The  writer  was  present  at  that 
meeting  and  heard  that  speech.  It  was  of  no  uncer- 
tain sound.  Among  those  present  was  Captain  Ulys- 
ses S.  Grant,  who  presided,  and  who  was  also  then  a 
Democrat.  It  is  said,  and,  I  doubt  not,  truthfully, 
that  Captain  Grant  was  deeply  impressed  with  that 
noble  and  powerful  speech,  and  that  the  impression 
there  received  was  largely  instrumental  in  prompting 
him  soon  after  to  seek  service  in  the  volunteer  army. 

My  own  personal  acquaintance  with  Rawlins  com- 
menced during  the  year  1853,  while  he  was  still  a  law 
student.  I  well  remember  the  first  time  I  ever  saw 
him.  I  was  then  a  clerk  in  a  store  in  the  same  city. 
I  passed  him  upon  the  sidewalk.  A  strong,  sturdy 
looking  young  fellow,  swarthy  in  complexion,  with 
hair  and  eyes  as  black  as  night,  eyes  which,  when 
they  looked  at  you,  looked  through  you ;  but  in  those 
youthful  days  they  had  in  them  a  merry  and  kindly 
twinkle,  which  at  once  impressed  you  with  the  notion 
that  they  were  the  windows  of  a  large  and  generous 
soul.  After  he  had  passed  I  turned  and  looked  at 
him,  and  my  mental  comment  was:  "There  goes  a 
fellow  worth  knowing.'*  It  was  not  long  till  I  did 
know  him,  and  from  that  time  until  he  went  away  to 
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the  war,  which  was  at  least  a  year  before  I  went,  our 
acquaintance  and  association  were  intimate.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  my  first  guess  about  him  was 
right.  There  was  another  young  fellow  then  in  Galena^ 
whose  name  will  doubtless  be  familiar  to  some  of  you — 
Philip  F.  McQuillan,  who  afterwards  came  to  St.  Paul, 
established  himself  in  business  there,  and  died  some 
years  ago,  after  a  successful  and  brilliant  career  as  a 
merchant.  He  was  also  a  personal  friend  of  Rawlins, 
and,  after  Sheean  came,  it  was  almost  a  nightly  occur- 
rence for  the  four  of  us,  Rawlins,  Sheean,  McQuillan, 
and  the  writer,  to  convene  in  Rawlins's  office,  and  read 
the  standard  literature,  and  discuss,  of  course  with 
mighty  learning  and  eloquence,  the  affairs  of  the  na- 
tion and  the  public  characters  of  the  day.  Rawlins 
had  a  fine,  sonorous  voice,  and  I  particularly  call  to 
mind  that  on  one  occasion  he  read  to  us  that  splendid 
lyric  of  Robert  Bums's,  and  how  the  words  thrilled 
and  resounded  as  he  recited  the  last  stanza: 

*'  Then  let  us  pray  that  oome  it  may — 
As  oome  it  will  for  a*  that, 
That  sense  and  worth  o'er  a*  the  earth 
Hay  bear  the  gree  and  a'  that ! 
For  a*  that  and  a*  that ! 
It's  oomin'  yet,  for  a'  that, 
That  man  to  man  the  warld  o'er 
Shall  brothers  be  far  a'  that ! " 

They  were  all  Democrats  but  me,  and  all  but  me 
also  veiy  bright  young  fellows.  I  was  a  dyed-in-the- 
wool  Abolitionist.  You  may  naturally  suppose  that  I 
was  sometimes  pretty  hard  pushed,  and  I  verily  believe 
that  in  that  office  I  received  the  most  valuable  lessons 
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of  my  life  in  the  art  of  logical  fencing.  That  I  did  not 
profit  more  by  the  tutelage  was  not  the  f anlt  of  my 
tutors.  The  entry  of  (General  Grant  into  military  ser- 
vice at  the  opening  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  is  fa- 
miliar history.  When  he  became  a  brigade  commander 
he  remembered  Bawlins,  and  with  his  rare  sagacity 
and  penetration  in  reading  men  he  at  once  determined 
that  Rawlins  was  the  man  whom  he  wanted  with  him. 
Rawlins  had  been  married  a  few  years  before,  and  had 
a  family  of  three  children— one  son  and  two  daughters. 
His  wife  was  an  invalid,  and  he  was  at  this  time  at- 
tending her  in  her  last  sickness  at  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  where 
«he  died.  Grant  wrote  him,  oflfering  him  a  position 
on  his  staff.  On  the  return  of  Rawlins  to  Gkdena  he 
wrote  to  General  Grant  the  following  letter: 

'*  Galena,  III.,  August  12,  1801. 
*' Brigadier-General  U.  8.  Grant: 

*^DiAR  Sib  :  Tour  letter  bearing  date  St.  Louis,  Ho.,  August  7, 
A.  D.  1801,  tendering  me  the  position  of  aid-de-camp  on  your  staff,  is 
l)efore  me.  It  is  a  compliment  unexpected ;  but  fully  i4>preciating 
jour  kindness  and  friendship  for  me,  and  believing  from  your  long 
experience  in,  and  knowledge  of,  military  service  and  its  duties,  you 
would  not  have  offered  me  the  position  were  you  not  satisfied  it  was 
one  I  could  fill,  gladly  and  with  pleasure  I  accept  it ;  and  whatever 
duties  and  responsibilities  may  devolve  upon  me  by  virtue  of  the  same, 
I  wlil,  with  the  help  of  Gk)d,  discharge  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
Wishing  you  success  in  the  cause  of  constitutional  freedom,  for  which 
jou  are  fighting,  I  remain.  Yours  obediently, 

"John  A.  Rawldto." 

His  first  rank  under  Grant  was  simply  that  of  aid- 
de^camp  on  the  staff.  When,  soon  after,  Grant  was 
made  fall  brigadier-general,  Rawlins  was  made  captain 
and  assistant  adjutant-general  to  date  from  August 
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30, 1861.  He  joined  General  Grant  at  Cairo,  HL,  Sep- 
tember 15,  1861,  and  from  that  time  was  constantly 
with  him  till  the  end  of  the  war,  except  from  Angust 
1  to  October  1, 1864,  when  he  was  absent  on  sick  leave. 
He  was  promoted  major  April  14,  1862,  lieutenant- 
colonel  November  1,  1862,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers August  11,  1863,  brevet-major-general  of 
volunteers  February  24,  1865,  chief  of  staff  to  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Grant  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-gen- 
eral U.  8.  Army  March  3,  1865,  and  brevet-major-gen- 
eral U.  S,  Army  March  13, 1865. 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  entry  into  the  army  as  above 
stated  General  Rawlins  had  no  military  experience 
whatever.  He  had  never  seen  a  company  of  soldiers 
in  line,  nor  looked  into  a  book  of  tactics  or  military 
organization.  He  seemed  to  have,  however,  a  natural 
martial  genius,  and  this,  with  the  patriotic  fervor  which 
ever  burned  within  him,  impelling  him  constantly 
forward,  rapidly  developed  such  executive  ability  and 
efficiency  in  all  practical  matters  connected  with  his 
duties  as  were  felt  to  be  a  perpetual  impulse  and  in- 
spiration to  officers  and  men  in  the  command,  whether 
it  was  of  a  brigade,  an  army  corps,  or  a  grand  army. 

Rawlins  immediately  acquired  a  great  influence  with 
his  commander,  which,  as  the  field  of  operations  en- 
larged, gradually  intensified,  until  the  tie  between  them 
became  very  strong,  and  their  intercourse  was  mom 
like  that  of  brothers  and  dear  friends  mutually  en- 
gaged in  the  accomplishment  of  a  mighty  purpose, 
than  of  superior  and  subordinate.  He  was  exceedingly 
resolute  and  outspoken,  and  never  hesitated  to  speak 
his  mind  upon  all  matters  which  came  within  his  cog- 
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nizance.  He  could  act,  too,  and  upon  occasion  with 
exceeding  force.  And  the  stalwart  honesty,  practical 
,good  sense,  and  robust  mental  vigor  of  the  man  was 
such  as  challenged  the  attention  and  secured  the  ad- 
miration and  respect  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact, even  those  who  may  have  conceived  themselves 
more  than  his  peers  in  rank  and  ability.  In  point  of 
mental  equipment  for  the  duties  devolved  upon  him^ 
it  is  my  firm  belief  that  he  had  few  peers  and  no  su- 
periors. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  to  some  extent  drawn,  some- 
times quoting,  from  a  biographical  sketch  which  has 
been  furnished  me  by  one  who  was  near  to  him,  and 
I  now  quote  a  few  passages  literally  from  the  same 
sketch: 

''His  relations  with  Grant  were  closer  than  those  of  any  other 
man ;  and  so  highly  did  the  latter  value  his  sterling  qualities  and  his 
great  abilities,  that  in  a  letter  to  Henry  Wilson,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Military  Oommittee,  urging  his  confirmation  as  brigadier- 
general,  he  declared  that  Rawlins  was  more  nearly  indispensable  to 
him  than  any  officer  in  the  army.  He  was  a  man  of  austere  habits, 
severe  morals,  aggressive  temper,  and  of  inflexible  will,  resolution, 
and  courage.  He  verified,  rearranged,  and  re-wrote,  when  necessary, 
all  the  statements  of  Grant's  official  reports,  adhering  as  closely  as 
possible  to  Grant's  original  drafts,  but  making  them  conform  to  the 
facts  as  they  were  understood  at  headquarters.  While  he  did  hot  orig- 
inate the  idea  of  running  the  batteries  at  V icksburg  with  the  gun-boats 
and  transports,  and  marching  the  army  by  land  to  some  point  below, 
he  was  its  first  and  most  persistent  advocate.  His  views  upon  such 
questions  were  sound  and  vigorous,  and  were  always  an  important 
factor  in  General  Grant's  decisions  concerning  them.  At  Chattanooga 
he  became  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  plan  of  operations  devised  by  Gen- 
erals Thomas  and  William  F.  Smith,  and  at  the  battle  of  Missionary 
Bidge  his  persistence  finally  secured  positive  orders  from  Grant  to 
Thomas,  directing  the  advance  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  that 
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resulted  in  carrying  the  heights  and  driving  the  enemy  from  his  com- 
manding position.  He  accompanied  Grant  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and,  after  careful  study,  threw  the  weight  of  his  influence  in  favor  of 
the  overland  campaign  instead  of  that  by  the  peninsula;  but  through- 
out the  campaign  that  followed  he  deprecated  the  repeated  and  costly 
assaults  on  the  enemy's  intrenched  position,  and  favored  the  flanking 
movements  by  which  Lee  was  finally  driven  to  the  south  side  of  the 
Potomac.^* 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  General  Grant's 
"Memoirs,''  in  speaking  of  Sherman's  March  to  the 
Sea,  after  honestly  giving  all  the  credit  of  conception 
and  execution  to  General  Sherman,  he  says : 

'*  I  was  in  favor  of  Sherman^s  plan  from  the  time  it  was  first  sub- 
mitted to  me.  My  chief  of  staff,  however,  was  very  bitterly  opposed  to 
it,  and,  as  I  learned  subsequently,  finding  that  he  could  not  move  me,  he 
appealed  to  the  authorities  at  Washington  to  stop  it.*' 

The  sketch  to  which  I  have  referred  says  of  this  as 
follows : 

*'  It  has  been  said  that  he  opposed  the  March  to  the  Sea,  and  v^ 
pealed  to  the  government,  over  the  head  of  his  chief,  to  prevent  it ; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  in  his  papers,  nor  in  those  of  Lincoln  or  Stanton, 
to  support  this  statement.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  he  thought  the 
time  chosen  for  the  march  somewhat  premature,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  he  opposed  the  transfer  of  Sherman^s  army  by  steamer  from 
Savannah  to  the  James  River,  for  fear  that  it  would  leave  the  country 
open  for  the  march  of  all  the  Southern  forces  to  a  junction  with  Lee 
in  Virginia  before  Sherman  could  reach  that  field  of  action ;  and  it  ia 
suggested  that  the  recollection  of  these  facts  has  been  confused  with 
such  as  would  justify  the  statement  above  referred  to,  but  which  waa 
not  made  till  several  years  after  his  death.  He  was  a  devoted  and 
loyal  friend  to  General  Grant,  and  by  far  too  good  a  disciplinarian  to 
appeal  secretly  over  his  head  to  his  superiors.  His  whole  life  is  a  refuta- 
tion of  this  story,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  General  Grant 
does  not  tell  it  as  of  his  own  knowledge,  it  may  well  be  dismissed 
from  history." 
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It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  wise  to  attempt  any  specu- 
lation as  to  what  this  man  might  have  accomplished 
had  he  been  invested  with  important  and  independent 
conmiands  iii  the  field.  To  those  who  knew  him  and 
his  work  it  is  not  necessary.  With  them  his  fame  is 
secure  against  all  silence  and  all  neglect  It  is  enough 
that  in  him  there  was  the  sublimity  of  character  which 
kept  him  unflinchingly  and  uncomplainingly  in  that 
comparatively  obscure  position  to  which  an  overruling 
Providence  had  seemed  to  assign  him,  and  that  he 
found  there  that  opportunity  which  above  all  others 
he  wanted,  of  serving  the  cause  of  humanity  and  free 
government,  even  though  it  was  to  be  without  name 
or  fame  for  him,  and  at  the  expense  of  life  and  the  cost 
of  being  forgotten.  His  motto  was :  "  My  country  is 
everything.    I  am  nothing;  let  me  but  serve  and  I  am 

contend 

'*  There  is  a  proud  modesty  in  merit 
Averse  from  asking,  and  resolved  to  pay 
Ten  times  the  gift  it  asks.** 

^^  Modesty  is  to  merit  as  shades  to  figures  in  a  pic- 
ture :  giving  it  strength  and  beauty.'^ 

I  am  now  about  to  relate  an  instance  of  this  man's 
service  which  it  might  possibly  be  thought  were  better 
left  unrelated.  But  I  am  here  to  speak  the  truth  of 
my  friend,  and  to  do  justice  to  a  lover  of  his  country. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  had  any  special  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  General  Grant,  although  his  face  and 
form  were  in  the  old  days  before  the  war  very  familiar 
to  me.  After  many  weary  days  of  waiting  and  strug- 
gle, it  was  at  length,  in  1860,  my  good  or  evil  fortune 
to  be  able  to  hang  out  my  modest  shingle  as  an  attor-^ 
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ney  at  law  in  this  same  old  town  of  Galena.  I  had  a 
part  of  a  small  office  on  Main  Street,  exactly  opposite 
the  old  Grant  leather  store.  As  clients  did  not  at  once 
flock  in  multitudes  to  my  little  den,  I  had  consider- 
able leisure  to  gaze  dreamily  out  of  the  front  windows. 
Almost  every  day  I  could  see  the  great  general,  then 
plain  Captain  Grant,  clad  in  an  old  army  overcoat 
which  appeared  to  be  his  working  costume,  engaged 
in  superintending  the  loading  of  great  rolls  of  hide^ 
and  leather  on  and  off  the  drays  which  brought  them 
to  and  took  them  from  the  door  opposite  my  windows. 
He  was  a  shy  and  undemonstrative  man,  silent  and 
taciturn  to  a  degree;  although  it  was  said  by  Hiose 
who  knew  him  better  that  he  was  wonderfully  inter- 
esting when  you  got  inside  of  him.  But  those  who 
knew  him  better  were  apparently  very  few,  and  among 
them  was  Rawlins,  who  had  a  knack  of  knowing  every- 
body. It  was  generally  understood  that  Captain  Grant 
had  been  a  regular  army  officer,  who  had  become  some- 
what broken  down  in  health  and  reduced  in  fortune; 
and  his  misfortunes  were  quite  commonly  attributed 
in  some  degree  to  supposed  habits  of  dissipation,  to 
which  the  temptations  of  army  life  had  subjected  him, 
and  which  he  had  resigned  to  escape.  But  during  all 
his  residence  in  Galena  his  habits  in  this  respect  were, 
to  all  appearance,  most  exemplary,  and  I  have  never 
heard  it  hinted  that  while  he  lived  there  there  was  the 
slightest  lapse  from  perfect  sobriety. 

You  will  all  remember  that  at  various  times  duidng 
the  war,  and  especially  during  the  first  years  of  Grant's 
service,  there  were  rumors  and  charges  of  his  being 
^ain  overtaken  by  his  old  enemy  the  drink  habii 
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These  stories  were,  however,  generally  discredited  as 
the  invention  of  his  enemies  and  those  who  envied  his 
rapidly  rising  fame ;  and  you  will  call  to  mind  an  ex- 
quisite jest  of  Uncle  Abe  Lincoln,  who,  when  some  one 
of  them  brought  a  hint  of  this  kind  to  his  notice, 
requested  the  accuser  to  acquaint  him  with  Grant's 
brand,  that  he  might  send  some  of  the  same  kind  to 
divers  of  his  other  generals. 

But  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  at  one  time,  and  at 
a  very  critical  period,  there  was  a  lurking  demon  of 
temptation  and  awakened  appetite  haunting  this  great 
man,  which  came  very  near  getting  him  again  in  its 
toils.  The  temptation,  the  combined  struggle  of  the 
two  friends  against  it,  the  final  grapple,  and  the  tri- 
umphant outcome,  form  a  hitherto  unpublished  epi- 
sode in  the  history  of  the  war,  which  will  reflect  added 
lustre  upon  the  characters  of  both  of  them. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed 
by  General  Bawlins  to  General  Grant,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

*' Before  Vicksburo,  Miss.,  June  6, 1808,  1  o^clock  a.m. 

**  DiAR  GiNERAL :  The  great  solioitnde  I  feel  for  the  safety  of  this 
army  leads  me  to  mention,  what  I  had  hoped  never  again  to  do,  the 
subject  of  your  drinking.  This  may  surprise  you,  for  I  may  be,  and 
trust  I  am,  doing  you  an  injustice  by  unfounded  suspicion,  but  if  an 
error,  it  had  better  be  on  the  side  of  his  country's  safety  than  in  fear  of 
offending  a  friend.  I  have  heard  that  Doctor at  General  Sher- 
man's a  few  days  ago  induced  you,  notwithstanding  your  pledge  to  me, 
to  take  a  glass  of  wine,  and  to-day  when  I  found  a  box  of  wine  in  front 
of  your  tent,  and  proposed  to  move  it,  which  I  did,  I  was  told  you  had 
forbid  its  being  taken  away,  for  you  intended  to  keep  it  until  you  en- 
tered Vicksburg,  that  you  might  have  it  for  your  friends ;  and  to-night, 
when  you  should,  because  of  the  condition  of  your  health,  if  nothing 
else,  have  been  in  bed,  I  find  you  where  the  wine  bottle  has  just  been 
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emptdedi  in  eompany  with  those  who  drink  and  urge  yon  to  do  like- 
wise ;  and  the  lack  of  yonr  usual  promptness  and  decision,  and  clear- 
ness in  expressing  yourself  in  writing  conduces  to  confirm  my  suspicion. 
You  have  the  full  ocmtrol  over  your  appetite,  and  can  let  drinking 
alone.  Had  you  not  pledged  me  the  sincerity  of  your  honor  early  last 
March  that  you  would  drink  no  more  during  the  war,  and  kept  that 
pledge  during  your  recent  campaign,  you  would  not  to-day  have  stood 
first  in  the  world's  history  as  a  successful  military  leader.  Your  only 
salvation  depends  upon  your  strict  adherence  to  that  pledge.  You 
cannot  succeed  in  any  other  way.  As  I  have  before  stated,  I  may  be 
wrong  in  my  suspicions,  but  if  one  sees  that  which  leads  him  to  sup- 
pose a  sentinel  is  falling  asleep  on  his  post,  it  is  his  duty  to  arouse  him ; 
and  if  one  sees  that  which  leads  him  to  fear  the  General  commanding^ 
a  great  army  is  being  seduced  to  that  step  which  he  knows  will  bring* 
disgrace  upon  that  General,  and  defeat  to  his  command,  if  he  fails  to- 
sound  the  proper  note  of  warning,  the  friends,  wives,  and  children  of 
those  brave  men  whose  lives  he  permits  to  remain  thus  in  peril  will 
accuse  him  while  he  lives,  and  stand  swift  witnesses  of  wrath  against 
him  in  the  day  when  all  shall  be  tried.  If  my  suspicions  are  unfoonded, 
let  my  friendship  for  you  and  my  zeal  for  my  country  be  my  excuse  for 
this  letter;  and  if  they  are  correctly  founded,  and  you  determine  not 
to  heed  the  admonitions  and  prayers  of  this  hasty  note,  by  immedi- 
ately ceasing  to  touch  a  single  drop  of  any  kind  of  liquor,  no  matter  by 
whom  asked  or  under  what  circumstances,  let  my  immediate  relief 
from  duty  in  this  department  be  the  result.    I  am.  General, 

"  Your  friend, 

"John  A.  Bawlinb.** 

Upon  this  letter  in  the  handwriting  of  Rawlins  was 
the  following  endorsement: 

'^  This  is  an  exact  copy  of  a  letter  given  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
addressed  at  its  date,  about  four  miles  from  our  headquarters  in  the 
rear  of  Yicksburg.  Its  admonitions  were  heeded  and  all  went  well. 
—John  A.  Rawlins." 

This  letter  and  endorsement  tell  their  own  story- 
And  let  it  not  be  said  that  that  story  is  one  of  shame 
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or  disgrace  in  any  sense.  Certainly  it  is  not  so  to  the 
person  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed,  for  it  indu- 
bitably proves  that  among  his  other  great  qualities, 
greater  than,  except  in  rare  instances,  have  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  any  man,  he  possessed  two  sublime  graces,  than 
which  none  can  possibly  be  more  noble  or  exalted. 

1st.  The  patience  and  humility  of  a  man  invested  in 
the  place  and  under  the  circumstances  with  almost  ab- 
solute power,  willing  to  listen  to  and  heed  the  admoni- 
tions of  a  subordinate  officer  upon  a  matter  concerning 
which  a  smaller  mind  and  a  more  ignoble  character 
would  have  been  almost  sure  to  take  oflfence. 

2d.  The  power  to  conquer  himself  as  eflEectively  as 
he  conquered  his  enemies ;  the  faculty  of  subduing  and 
putting  under  his  feet  the  raging  devil  within  him, 
which  in  the  pride  of  his  glory  made  deadly  assault 
upon  his  manhood  and  threatened  to  destroy  him.  He 
also  subdued  this  enemy,  which  had  for  the  moment 
gained  entrance  to  and  intrenched  itself  within  the 
citadel  of  his  own  breast ;  an  enemy  before  whose  as- 
sault the  brightest  and  most  powerful  minds  in  all  ages 
have  been  brought  low. 

This  was  glorious !  and  Ulysses  Grant  never  won  a 
greater  victory  than  on  that  day. 

''The  bravest  trophy  ever  man  obtained, 
Is  that  which  o*er  himself,  himself  hath  gained. '^ 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  this  other  man,  who  had 
the  sublime  courage  to  put  into  the  hands  of  his  com- 
manding general — ^a  general  who  above  all  others  he 
knew  to  be  masterful  and  self-reliant — ^those  timely 
and  burning  words  t 
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Is  it  possible  to  imagine  anything  more  eloquent 
and  impressive  than  this  warning  t 

The  heart  and  mind  and  hand  that  conld  prompt  and 
frame  and  execute  that  warning  were  those  of  a  great 
man ;  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  done  challenges 
comparison  with  any  deed  of  chivahy  in  any  age. 

I  heard  an  eloquent  divine,  in  pronouncing  eulogy 
upon  General  Grant  at  the  time  of  his  death,  say  that 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  checkered  career, 
which  seemed  to  promise  nothing  but  failure  until 
middle  age,  an  all-seeing  and  all-wise  God  had  watched 
and  preserved  and  cared  for  Ulysses  G-rant,  placing  in 
him,  and  developing  in  His  own  infinite  and  inscruta- 
ble way,  just  those  qualities  which  a  great  and  favored 
nation  would  need  in  its  hour  of  extreme  peril.  This 
was  true.  But  the  Infinite  One  works  His  will  by  hu- 
man instrumentalities  of  His  own  divine  fashioning. 

Who,  then,  made  John  Rawlins  what  he  was  !  Who 
planted  in  him  the  moral  strength  and  fortitude  which 
he  displayed?  Who  placed  him  as  a  tower  of  strength 
behind  this  other  great  man,  to  stand  between  him  and 
ApoUyon  in  his  hour  of  mortal  danger? 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  received  a  very  in- 
teresting letter  from  a  gentleman  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
who,  as  he  says,  was  present  within  the  lines  at  Vicks- 
burg,  and  was  personally  cognizant  of  the  incident 
above  related.  He  details  a  few  further  bits  of  in- 
formation respecting  that  incident.  It  seems  from  his 
statement  that  General  Bawlins  had  as  adjutant-gen- 
eral in  the  field  issued  from  headquarters,  under  author- 
ity of  the  commanding  general,  a  very  peremptory  and 
strict  order  forbidding  the  introduction  of  any  intoxi- 
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cants  within  the  lines  under  any  circumstances.  A 
party  of  gentlemen  were  about  to  pay  a  visit  to  Gen- 
eral Grant's  army  from  somewhere  in  the  North.  In 
making  their  preparations  they  encountered  a  certain 
captain,  whose  name  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention, 
who  was  also  about  to  proceed  to  that  army,  having 
been  assigned  to  some  duty  about  headquarters  in  the 
field.  The  captain  doubtless  surmising  that  at  least 
some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  proposed  party  would 
probably  be  inconvenienced  by  the  deprivation  en- 
tailed by  that  order,  kindly  informed  them  of  the  ex- 
treme drought  in  that  line  prevailing  around  Vicks- 
burg,  and  was  induced  to  undertake  to  smuggle  through 
the  lines  an  invoice  of  wines  under  the  designation  of 
medical  stores.  It  was  one  of  these  boxes  of  wine 
which  Rawlins  found  in  front  of  General  Grant's  tent. 
Bawlins  did  not  rest  until  he  had  discovered  the  source 
from  which  the  forbidden  luxury  had  come.  He  went 
straight  to  the  tent  of  the  captain,  who  had  retired  ta 
rest,  and,  arousing  him,  something  like  the  following 
colloquy  occurred.  "Captain,  did  you  cause  to  be 
brought  within  the  lines  of  this  army  an  invoice  of 
wines  !  "  The  captain  was  a  man  of  truth,  and  replied, 
"  I  did.  General."  "  Captain,  did  you  not  understand 
that  the  strictest  orders  had  been  issued  forbidding  that 
thing ! "  "I  did,  General."  " Captain,  you  will,  as  soon 
as  possible,  report  to  the  adjutant-general  of  the  army 
at  Washington  for  duty."  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
this  order  was  obeyed  with  alacrity,  and  that  that  par- 
ticular captain  never  again  made  his  way  to  the  front. 
I  have  also  seen  another  letter  from  a  distinguished 
officer  of  the  Union  Army,  in  which  it  is  said  that 
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Bawlins  constituted  the  moral  and  aggressive  side  of 
Grant's  character.  I  do  not  agree  with  this*  Grantfls 
character  was  his  own  God-given  inheritance.  I  shall 
always  hold  that  in  and  out  from  the  tremendous  men- 
tal force  and  energy  of  Ulysses  Grant  was  evolved  and 
formulated  that  superb  fighting  policy  which  was  and 
alone  could  be  finally  victorious.  That  policy  was  to 
find  and  strike  the  enemy  wheresoever  and  under  what- 
soever conditions  he  was  placed;  whether  in  the  open 
field  or  behind  seemingly  impregnable  defences,  in 
the  impenetrable  wilderness  or  mountain  fastness,  and 
never  once  to  unloose,  or  even  relax,  any  grip  which 
had  been  obtained  upon  him.  Next  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln^ his  was  the  most  imposing  and  powerful  person- 
ality which  was  developed  in  that  great  struggle. 

When  the  final  verdict  of  history  shall  be  written  it 
will  be  recorded  that  above  and  beyond  any  other  in- 
dividuals these  two  men  were,  under  divine  Providence, 
the  most  potent  and  effective  factors  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  free  government  from  that  deadly  assault 
of  treason.  The  one  as  a  personification  of  the  highest 
human  wisdom,  mixed  with  sublime  patience,  and  a 
humanity  which  was  well-nigh  infinite  in  its  tender- 
ness ;  the  other  an  incarnation  of  force,  tempered  with 
a  magnanimity  than  which  none  more  splendid  ever 
found  lodgment  in  the  human  breast. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  you  one  more  example 
of  this  man's  loyalty  of  mind  and  heart,  and  at  the 
same  time  doing  a  small  meed  of  justice  to  another 
friend. 

You  have  heard  me  mention  David  Sheean,  the  friend 
and  partner  of  Rawlins.    He,  too,  was  one  of  nature's 
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noblemen.  I  knew  him  well,  and  if  I  had  not,  it  wonld 
have  been  enough  that  he  had  secured  and  retained 
the  confidence  and  love  of  John  A.  Eawlins. 

During  the  war,  as  some  of  you  will  perhaps  remem- 
ber, a  great  injustice  was  done  to  Mr.  Sheean.  He  was 
falsely  accused  by  an  enemy  of  treasonable  utterance 
or  acts,  and  was  by  the  hard-headed  old  Secretary 
of  War  peremptorily  and  without  hearing  seized  and 
incarcerated  in  Fort  Lafayette,  where  he  languished 
for  a  considerable  time.  He  was  at  length  released, 
there  being  nothing  proven  against  him.  Here  is  a 
letter  addressed  by  General  Bawlins  to  him  in  1863 : 

**  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  Jan.  1, 1808. 

**  DiAR  Shkean  :  I  see  by  the  Chicago  Times  of  the  27th  alt,  which 
I  received  this  afternoon,  that  you  have  been  released  from  your  arbi- 
trary and  unjustifiable  imprisonment.  Let  me  assure  you  that  nothing 
has  occurred  in  a  great  while  that  has  pleased  me  more  than  to  know, 
as  I  now  do,  that  one  whom  I  have  known  from  earliest  recollection 
has  been  restored  to  liberty  and  the  rights  that  every  American  citizen 
is  entitled  to  enjoy,  feeling,  as  I  do,  that  your  arrest  was  but  the  result 

of  the  personal  malice  of ,  seeking  a  revenge  their  cowardly  and 

•eraven  souls  failed  to  find  in  their  attempt  at  personal  violence  against 
you.  Soon  after  my  return  from  home  I  made  a  full  statement  of  your 
arrest,  accompanying  it  with  a  letter  from  Generals  Grant,  Hurlburt, 
and  Logan,  and  one  from  Rowley  and  Maltby,  and  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  copies  of  which  I  sent  to  Lemon  from  Jackson,  Tenn., 
on  the  third  day  of  November  last,  the  day  we  moved  from  that  place. 
Subsequently  I  wrote  to  Hon.  E.  B.  Washburn,  calling  his  attention  to 
the  subject  of  your  imprisonment,  and  to  my  statement  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  in  your  behalf.  Whether  it  was  ever  received  I  cannot 
state,  or,  if  it  had  been,  if  it  had  any  effect  I  do  not  know.  Of  one 
thing,  however,  I  am  sure,  there  was  nothing  in  it  but  what  was  true 
and  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  yourself  and  family.  I  am  firm 
to-day  in  the  support  of  my  government  and  yours  as  ever.  I  believe 
if  the  war  is  properly  conducted  it  must  finally  end  in  the  triumph 
•of  the  government  established  by  our  fathers ;  and  whether  it  ends  in 
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one  year  or  ten,  I  am  for  its  vigorous  proeeoutioD;  but  to  the  arrest  of 
loyal  citixens  and  imprisoning  them  without  trial  I  am  opposed,  and 
shall  be  <^qx)6ed  to  the  end  of  life.  For  the  maintenance  of  my  ooim> 
try*s  hcmor,  and  the  upholding  of  the  Ck>nstitution,  I  am  willing  to  take 
the  chances  in  the  field,  but  for  the  destruction  of  individual  liberty, 
never.  We  can  have  but  one  government  on  this  continent  north  of 
Mexico  and  south  of  the  8t  Lawrence,  and  that  must  be  the  United 
States  of  America.  There  is  little  if  any  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
army ;  all  are  for  the  success  of  our  flag,  and  little  is  said  of  procla- 
mations. I  shall  in  a  few  days  be  troubling  you  to  attend  to  my  pri- 
vate affairs.    I  remain, 

•*  Tours  fraternally, 

**  John  A.  Rawuns." 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  when  it  wajs  expected 
that  (General  Grant  would  be  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency, General  Rawlins,  still  loyal  to  his  friend  and 
commander,  came  to  his  old  home  in  Galena  and  made 
a  strong  and  eloquent  speech,  explaining  and  expoimd- 
ing  Grant's  political  views.  It  wajs  widely  published 
and  produced  a  profound  impression. 

When  General  Grant  became  President  he  called 
General  Rawlins  into  his  cabinet  as  Secretary  of  War. 
In  this  position,  although  through  the  whole  of  his- 
service  in  it  he  was  suffering  acutely  from  pulmonary 
consumption,  contracted  by  severe  exposure  in  the 
campaigns  through  which  he  had  served,  he  remained 
faithful,  watchful,  and  diligent.  He  was  the  youngest 
member  of  the  cabinet,  and  performed  all  the  duties, 
of  his  high  station,  which  were  during  that  time  very 
onerous,  with  the  same  zeal  and  fidelity  which  had 
characterized  him  in  the  field,  exerting  a  commanding 
influence  in  the  councils  of  the  President  to  the  last. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight  years,  while  an  in- 
cumbent of  this  office.    He  was  married  a  second  time,. 
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his  last  wife  surviving  him.  There  was  one  child  of 
his  second  marriage,  who  died  before  his  death.  Of 
the  children  of  his  first  wife,  the  two  daughters  are 
married,  one  residing  in  New  York  and  the  other  in 
New  Jersey,  where  the  son  also  resides.  There  was  a 
pathos  surrounding  the  closing  days  of  this  man's  life 
and  those  immediately  succeeding  of  which  the  sacred- 
ness  of  family  ties  and  relations  forbids  further  men- 
tion. General  Bawlins  died  poor.  After  his  death 
provision  was  made,  by  a  public  subscription  of  fifty 
thousand  doUars,  for  the  wants  of  his  surviving  widow 
and  children.  In  one  of  the  pubhc  squares  at  Wash- 
ington stands  a  monument  erected  by  friends  to  his 
memory.  It  is  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  about  half- 
way between  the  capitol  and  the  White  House.  It 
consists  of  a  granite  pedestal  mounted  by  a  very  good 
bronze  figure  of  Eawlins  in  uniform,  with  slouched 
hat  and  sword,  in  one  hand  a  field-glass.  The  figure 
is  life-size,  and  easily  recognizable  by  those  who 
knew  him.  The  inscription  on  the  pedestal  is  simply, 
"EAWLINS.'' 

This,  in  brief  and  fragmentary  form,  is  the  story  of 
the  life  of  the  man  for  whom  remembrance  is  claimed 
to-night.  If  it  could  be  put  before  you  by  a  tongue  of 
eloquence  and  a  mind  of  power,  it  would  present  a 
rare  and  beautiful  epic  of  human  endeavor  and  frui- 
tion, such  as  would  stir  to  the  uttermost  fibre  the 
heart  of  every  hearer.  But  such  as  I  have  I  bring 
you. 

I  loved  this  man.  He  was  my  friend.  In  my  im- 
perfect way  I  have  sought  to  lay  a  wreath  of  tribute 
upon  his  grave.    I  cannot  better  finally  dedicate  that 
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wreath  than  by  saying  that,  next  to  the  consciousness 
of  my  own  humble  part  in  the  great  struggle  for  the 
preservation  of  this  free  govemmenty  the  proudest  of 
my  memories  in  that  connection  is  that  this  man  was 
my  personal  friend. 

Although  he  was  stem  and  uncompromising  where 
his  conscience  was  concerned,  he  had  a  great  and  lov- 
ing heart.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  ever  a  pro- 
fessedly religious  man.  He  was  not  much  given  to 
professions  of  any  kind.  But  we  have  seen  that  in 
accepting  his  first  appointment  he  assumed  its  duties 
in  a  simple  and  trusting  faith  upon  the  Almighty  Arm. 
Who  shall  say  that  he  ever  abandoned  that  faith  or 
ever  ceased  to  lean  upon  that  armt  I  know  that  he 
possessed  in  a  superlative  degree  that  best  of  ail  prac- 
tical piety,  which  embraces  in  its  tender  sympathies 
all  the  children  and  sentient  creations  of  our  common 
Father. 

"  He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things,  both  great  and  small, 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  as, 
He  made  and  loveth  all.^ 

I  shall  count  myself  happy  if  I  have  succeeded  in 
impressing  upon  the  minds  of  my  hearers  an  added,  if 
even  an  inadequate,  idea  of  the  great  worth  and  sterl- 
ing qualities  of  this  young  man,  and  in  reviving  in 
your  hearts  and  memories  some  modicum  of  the  grati- 
tude and  affection  which  I  am  convinced  is  his  meed 
at  the  hands  of  his  countrymen.  If  I  have  accom- 
plished even  this  much,  I  have  in  conclusion  only  to 
ask  that  that  affection  and  memory  may  be  cherished 
l)y  you,  along  with  other  precious  legacies  of  honor- 
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able  and  brave  performance,  entwined  and  interwoven 

with  the  realization  that  this  great  republic  was  saved 

to  humanity  by  the  devotion  of  its  heroes;  and  that 

with  them  you  will  hand  it  down  to  the  imperishable 

memories  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  these  living 

veterans,  when  each  of  us  shall  have  joined 

**  The  innumerable  caravan  that  mores 
To  the  pale  realms  of  shade." 
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BY  LIEUTENANT-COLONBL  B.  C.  BENTON, 

rntST  VXBMONT  ARTILLXRT,  U.  8.  YOLmrTESBS. 

(Bead  Jannwry  12,  1892.) 


On  the  19th  day  of  October,  1864, 1  became  a  candi- 
date for  an  office,  in  an  election  to  be  made  by  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Vermont.  It  was  not  a  high 
office— only  that  of  reporter  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  Inasmuch  as  the  office 
was  a  small  one,  my  candidacy  lasted  only  an  hour, 
and  I  have  kept  pretty  free  from  similar  delinquencies 
since  that  time,  I  trust  I  may  be  forgiven  for  that 
offence. 

Starting  out  after  the  noonday  dinner  on  that  day, 
I  had  a  very  satisfactory  interview  with  the  first  sen- 
ator I  tried,  and,  flushed  with  that  first  success,  I 
started  with  increased  hope  for  my  second  interview. 
I  met  the  party  I  sought  on  the  street  between  the 
principal  hotel  and  the  telegraph  office.  Before  I  had 
time  to  state  the  purpose  of  my  interview  he  showed 
me  a  despatch  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  that  was  the 
end  of  my  candidacy.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note 
that  the  man  who  did  succeed  in  getting  that  office 
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was  last  year  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic. 

The  despatch  shown  me  announced  that  a  party  of 
Bebel  raiders  had  attacked  the  village  of  St.  Albans, 
robbed  all  the  banks,  had  killed  one  or  two  people,  and 
wei'e  otherwise  making  promiscuous  mischief  in  that 
village. 

Although  most  of  the  returned  army  officers  in  that 
State  were  then  at  Montpelier,  the  State  capital,  my 
sight  of  this  despatch  gave  me  the  earliest  notice  of 
that  raid  and  enabled  me  to  be  the  first  to  offer  my 
services  to  the  governor,  in  case  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  make  use  of  any  army  officers. 

The  governor  of  the  State  at  that  time  was  John 
Gregory  Smith,  a  man  weU  known  in  this  vicinity  as 
the  first  active  president  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Bail- 
road  Company.  He  was  a  man  of  rare  executive  abil- 
ity and  stood  high  among  the  war  governors  in  the 
country.  Prom  the  day  of  that  interview  imtil  his 
death,  a  few  weeks  ago,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  count 
him  as  a  warm  personal  friend,  and  I  am  very  glad  of 
this  opportunity  to  render  my  tribute  to  his  personal 
character  and  energy,  and  as  one  of  the  men  to  whom 
these  two  cities  are  largely  indebted  for  their  great 
development  in  these  last  twenty  years. 

My  offer  of  services  was  immediately  accepted,  and 
I  was  directed  to  proceed  at  once  to  organize  a  military 
company  in  the  village  of  Montpelier,  to  which  service 
I  started  with  no  delay,  and  that  interview  with  the 
governor  and  the  adjutant-general  occupied  but  a  smaU 
part  of  a  single  minute.  I  went  to  the  Pavilion  Hotel, 
about  two  minutes'  walk  from  the  capitol,  and  had 
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jxist  started  to  enroll  my  company  when  I  was  inter- 
rupted by  an  officer,  who  informed  me  that  he  was 
detailed  by  the  governor  to  relieve  me  in  that  work, 
and  I  was  requested  to  repair  at  once  to  the  State 
capitoL  On  arriving  there  I  was  informed  that  it  had 
been  determined  to  send  me  to  St.  Albans  to  take  mili- 
tary command,  and  the  adjutant-general  gave  me  a 
written  order  to  proceed  at  once  to  St.  Albans  to  take 
military  command  of  all  north  of  Burlington,  and  take 
immediate  measures  to  repel  the  invaders  and  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  similar  raids,  and  directing  me 
to  report  to  Colonel  Proctor  at  Burlington.  The  gov- 
ernor, who  was  also  receiver  and  general  manager  of 
the  Vermont  Central  Railroad  Company,  wrote  another 
order,  giving  me  unlimited  control  of  the  railroad  and 
all  its  appliances,  and  commanding  every  officer  and 
employee  of  the  road  to  obey  my  orders.  I  had  no 
reason  to  find  fault  with  any  lack  of  authority,  either 
in  my  military  command  or  in  my  control  of  the  raO- 
road.  There  was  a  small  squad  of  veteran  reserve 
men  on  guard  at  the  hospital  in  Montpelier,  which  was 
ordered  to  St.  Albans  and  put  under  my  command.  I 
was  told  that  I  might  take,  if  I  chose,  the  company  I 
had  just  started  to  organize  in  Montpelier,  but  I  de- 
clined that,  believing  that  there  was  an  abundance  of 
men  to  be  had  in  any  part  of  the  State.  I  was  in- 
structed to  take  the  mail  train  from  Boston  to  Mont- 
real, which  would  be  due  in  a  few  minutes,  and  pro- 
ceed with  the  veteran  reserves  to  my  command.  I  was 
told  that  it  was  very  probable  I  should  have  to  fight 
my  way  for  twenty  miles — an  expectation  that  I  did 
not  share.    Colonel  Proctor  was  at  the  same  time  sent 
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to  BnrlingtODy  to  take  command  there,  and  exercise 
supervisory  authority  over  me  and  my  command. 
Major  Barstow,  a  very  able  officer,  was  detailed  to  go 
with  me  to  St.  Albans. 

It  was  announced  that  the  train  we  were  to  take 
was  about  an  hour  late.  This  gave  the  adjutant-gen- 
eral time  to  give  further  oral  instructions.  He  ex- 
plained to  me  that  it  would  be  my  duty  not  only  to 
drive  away  the  present  raiders,  but  to  organize  the 
whole  frontier  to  prevent  future  raids,  and  for  that 
purpose  to  organize  volimteer  companies  wherever  I 
should  deem  it  necessary.  He  gave  me  special  direc- 
tion that  when  I  organized  companies  I  should  ap- 
point the  officers  myself,  as  his  experience  had  given 
him  a  decided  dislike  to  the  election  of  company  offi- 
cers. The  adjutant-general,  Washbume,  had  been  an 
officer  in  the  First  Vermont  Regiment,  a  three  months' 
organization,  was  an  accomplished  lawyer,  and  had 
been  very  active  and  effective  in  organizing  and  keep- 
ing up  the  Vermont  soldiers  in  the  army.  It  may  be 
of  interest  to  note  that  the  adjutant-general  and  both 
Colonel  Proctor  and  Major  Barstow,  detailed  as  my 
associates  in  that  service,  have  since  all  been  governors 
of  that  State,  and  Colonel  Proctor  has  recently  been 
Secretary  of  War. 

The  situation  was  such,  however,  that  the  adjutant- 
general  could  make  but  very  little  use  of  the  interme- 
diate brigade  command  of  Colonel  Proctor,  and  most 
of  his  telegraphic  orders  were  given  to  me  direct  at 
St.  Albans.  Colonel  Proctor's  supervision  of  my  op- 
erations was  in  no  sense  burdensome  or  disturbing. 

In  due  time  we  started  on  our  train,  and  when  we 
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reached  Essex  Junction,  a  little  over  thirty  miles  from 
Montpelier,  Colonel  Proctor  left  for  Buriington,  and 
Major  Barstow  stayed  with  me  and  the  veteran  re- 
serves on  the  Montreal  train.  We  found,  however,  no 
enemy  to  fight,  and  until  we  reached  St.  Albans  my 
only  duty  was  to  see  to  it  that  no  strangers  should 
be  allowed  within  hearing  of  the  instruments  of  the 
telegraph  offices.  We  reached  St.  Albans  at  about  six 
o'clock  in  tlie  evening.  The  veteran  reserves  were  dis- 
posed of  in  the  court-house,  and  I  started  out  to  find 
what  was  to  be  done. 

St.  Albans  was  then  a  village  of  three  or  four  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  the  county  seat  of  Franklin  County, 
a  frontier  county  covering  that  part  of  the  line  between 
the  main  range  of  the  Green  Mountains  and  Lake 
Champlain.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  while  the  bound- 
ary between  the  United  States  and  Canada  extends 
more  than  three  thousand  miles,  this  thirty  miles  on 
the  north  of  Franklin  Coimty,  Vt.,  covers  nearly  the 
whole  ground  where  there  is  free  land  communication 
between  the  States  and  Canada.  The  i*est  of  the 
boundary  is  either  in  the  wilderness  or  on  navigable 
waters.  It  was  on  this  part  of  the  boundary  that 
General  O'Neal  afterwards  made  his  abortive  attempt 
to  invade  Canada  with  his  Fenians. 

St.  Albans  was  at  that  time  in  the  transition  stage 
from  the  old-time  New  England  coimtry  village  to  the 
modem  railway  town.  It  had  just  been  made  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Vermont  Central  Railroad  Company. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  village  was  the  railroad  with 
its  station  buildings  and  repair  shops.  A  little  way 
above  that  was  the  Main  Street  of  a  country  village, 
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leith  its  court-house  square,  of  green,  so  familiar  in 
New  England  towns.  Around  that  square  were  the 
court-house  and  the  churches ;  the  stores  and  business 
places  were  along  Main  Street  and  the  street  running 
from  Main  Street  to  the  itdlway.  That  village  was  at 
that  time  the  railway  station  to  which  most  of  the 
farmers'  products  of  Franklin  County  were  brought  for 
shipment  That  county  was  then,  as  still,  one  of  the 
best  dairy  counties  in  New  England.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom for  butter-buyers  from  Boston  and  other  markets 
to  meet  at  St.  Albans  on  Tuesdays,  and  the  farmers 
would  bring  their  butter  in  on  that  day ;  and  so  Tues- 
days at  St.  Albans  had  come  to  be  the  general  market 
<iay  for  the  county. 

I  learned  that  there  were  over  twenty  of  the  raiders 
who  had  come  to  St.  Albans  as  ordinary  strangers,  and 
43ome  of  them  had  been  there  several  days.  Two  or 
three  of  them  had  engaged  saddle-horses  at  the  livery 
jBtables  for  the  afternoon,  and  they  had  made  careful 
examination  and  preparation  for  the  raid.  At  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  part  of  the  number 
started  for  the  banks,  and  the  remainder  for  the  farm- 
ers' horses  on  the  street,  stripping  off  their  harnesses 
and  taking  them  away.  Those  that  went  into  the 
banks  proclaimed  themselves  as  Confederate  raiders, 
required  the  officers  to  give  up  their  funds  and  take 
the  Confederate  oath.  This  demand  was  enforced  with 
a  great  show  of  pistols  and  pistol  practice. 

There  were  at  that  time  four  banks  in  the  village, 
two  State  banks  and  two  national  banks.  The  national 
banks  were  then  in  process  of  organization  to  take  the 
places  of  the  State  banks.    The  State  banks,  the  Bank 
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of  St.  Albans  and  Franklin  County  Bank,  were  closing- 
up  business  preparatory  to  turning  over  to  the  new 
national  banks,  and  on  that  account  had  large  quan- 
tities of  their  own  bills  in  their  vaults.  The  raiders 
made  a  rapid  seizure  of  these  bills  and  such  other 
funds  as  they  could  get  hold  of,  stuffing  the  packages 
into  their  pockets  and  boot-legs.  One  of  the  cashiers, 
together  with  a  wood-sawyer,  was  shut  up  in  the  vault 
of  the  bank.  Some  of  the  raiders  in  their  haste  under- 
took to  put  more  packages  in  their  pockets  than  they 
could  carry,  and  some  of  them  were  dropped  out  on 
the  street  as  they  went  away.  On  the  street  the  par- 
ties that  were  taking  hon^s  started  a  pretty  general 
pistol  fusillade.  One  man  attempted  to  fire  on  them, 
but  he  was  shot,  mortally  wounded,  and  another  man 
was  wounded,  but  not  fatally.  The  whole  operation 
was  over  in  a  very  few  minutes,  and  twenty-two  of  the 
raiders  mounted  the  horses  that  had  been  taken  and 
started  for  Canada.  They  did  not  take  the  shortest 
route  for  Canada,  as  that  would  have  taken  them  near 
telegraph  stations  and  over  roads  on  the  valley  ground 
near  Lake  Champlain.  At  that  time  all  the  roads  in 
the  valleys  of  the  streams  and  on  ground  near  Lake 
Champlain  were  almost  impassable.  There  had  been 
a  long  succession  of  rainy  weather,  and  the  streams 
were  all  full  and  the  wet  parts  of  the  road  very  muddy. 
The  road  they  took  was  over  the  hills  to  Sheldon,  and 
thence  to  West  Berkshire,  near  which  point  they 
crossed  the  line  into  Canada. 

There  was  a  bank  at  Sheldon,  about  twelve  milea 
from  St.  Albans,  but  before  they  got  there  the  banking 
hours  for  the  day  were  over  and  the  cashier  had  closed 
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his  safe.  The  raiders  had  no  time  to  stop  and  foree^ 
the  saf e,  and  so  were  obliged  to  leave  that  bank  un* 
itdded.  This  must  have  been  a  great  disappointment 
to  the  cashier,  for  a  few  months  later  he  started  to 
that  undiscovered  country  where  defaulting  cashiers 
are  supposed  to  go. 

The  raiders  had  with  them  quantities  of  some  kind 
of  preparation  known  as  Greek  fire,  some  compound 
of  phosphorus,  which  they  threw  pretty  freely  on  the 
wooden  buildings  in  St.  Albans  and  on  a  bridge  across 
the  Missisquoi  at  Sheldon.  The  weather  was  so  damp 
and  the  buildings  so  wet  that  none  of  them  took  serious 
fire.  On  the  second  day  afterwards,  when  there  was 
an  hour  or  two  bright  sunshine,  a  little  fire  started  on 
the  Sheldon  bridge. 

These  raiders  were  undoubtedly  experienced  soldiers 
and  had  come  from  the  Confederate  Army.  They  were 
originally  from  Kentucky,  in  the  blue-grass  region  be- 
tween Lexington  and  Frankfort,  and  from  boyhood 
accustomed  to  horses.  Their  leader  was  Lieutenant. 
Bennett  Young,  who  is,  as  I  understand,  now  a  railroad 
man  at  Louisville.  He  was  a  cool,  skilful  leader.  I  fol- 
lowed the  route  the  second  day  afterwards,  and  found 
that  he  had  kept  his  raiders  with  their  green  horses- 
weU  together,  had  walked  his  horses  up  every  hiU  and 
across  every  mud-hole  in  the  road,  and  after  a  fifteen 
miles'  ride  his  men  and  horses  were  in  better  condition 
than  when  they  started. 

Immediately  after  the  raid,  Captain  Conger,  a  re- 
turned cavalry  officer,  gathered  a  company  of  about 
forty  men  in  St.  Albans,  taking  aU  the  horses  he  could 
get  in  the  village,  and  started  in  pursuit.    He  pushed 
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on  as  fast  as  he  conld,  crowding  his  horses  over  the 
hills  and  through  the  mud.  At  a  little  before  dark  the 
foremost  of  the  pursuers  got  in  sight  of  the  raiders 
about  fifteen  miles  out  from  St.  Albans.  When  he 
got  in  sight  his  men  were  scattered  several  miles  back 
and  their  horses  were  all  blown.  The  raiders  were  in 
good  condition,  and  when  they  saw  that  they  were 
pursued  they  had  no  trouble  in  distancing  their  pur- 
suers. Another  company  had  started  out  from  Swan- 
ton  under  Colonel  Jewett,  but  they  did  not  get  very 
near. 

About  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  raiders  crossed 
the  line  into  Canada.  They  must  have  either  had  a 
guide  who  was  acquainted  with  the  road  or  had  made 
a  personal  examination,  because  there  were  places  in 
the  road  where  strangers  would  have  gone  the  wrong 
way,  but  they  made  no  mistake.  When  they  got  across 
the  line  they  disbanded  and  every  man  for  himself 
started  for  Montreal,  some  fifty  or  sixty  miles  distant. 

When  I  first  enquired  about  the  amount  of  the  plun- 
der I  was  told  that  it  was  a  little  over  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  On  the  next  day,  after  some  high 
officials  of  the  banks  had  got  to  St.  Albans,  the  story 
had  grown  to  over  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
This  doubling  the  story  of  the  amount  of  loss  always 
43eemed  a  suspicious  circumstance,  and  a  later  acquaint- 
ance with  those  officials  by  no  means  mitigated  those 
suspicions. 

When  I  got  to  St.  Albans  I  found  the  streets  pretty 
well  lined  with  crowds  of  people  very  much  excited,  as 
one  would  naturally  expect,  but  in  the  darkness  (for 
there  were  scarcely  any  street  lamps)  it  was  impossible 
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to  discover  whether  they  were  friends  or  foes  that 
composed  the  crowd.  Some  of  the  leading  citizens  had 
gone  to  Montreal  to  take  measures  to  recover  the^ 
money  stolen  by  the  raiders.  I  found  another  party 
of  prominent  inen  at  the  St.  Albans  Bank,  with  one^ 
or  two  of  whom  I  was  personally  acquainted.  I  an- 
nounced my  appointment,  explained  to  them  the  ne-^ 
cessity  of  scattering  the  crowds  so  as  to  find  out  if 
there  were  any  strangers  left,  and  advised  that  every- 
body take  care  of  his  own  home.  This  was  at  once 
accepted,  and  two  leading  citizens  took  upon  them-^ 
selves  the  task  and  accomplished  it,  and  I  think  that 
village  was  on  that  night  the  most  quiet  of  any  of  the 
large  villages  in  the  State.  The  constable  with  two  or 
three  others  remained  with  me  (there  were  no  police- 
men then),  and  when  the  crowds  were  dispersed  they 
brought  in  one  fellow  who  was  a  stranger  and  could 
give  no  satisfactory  accoimt  of  himself.  I  have  never 
doubted  that  he  was  one  of  the  raiders,  but  had  noth- 
ing to  justify  holding  him.  I  detained  him,  however, 
until  the  provost-marshal  came  the  next  morning^ 
when  I  turned  him  over  to  him,  but  he  had  to  let  him 
go.  We  had  a  sentinel  detailed  from  the  veteran  re- 
serves, who  took  his  beat  in  front  of  the  court-house, 
where  he  could  overlook  the  business  part  of  the  vil- 
lage. Pretty  soon  afterwards  the  cashier  of  the  Bank 
of  St.  Albans  came  up  and  in  great  distress  besought 
me  to  put  a  guard  in  front  of  his  bank.  I  told  him 
that  the  soldiers  we  had  were  invalid  corps  men  not 
in  firm  health,  they  had  just  come  oflf  duty  at  Mont- 
pelier,  I  did  not  wish  to  impose  any  guard  duty 
that  was  not  necessary,  and  that  I  thought  the  sen- 
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tinel  in  front  of  the  court-house  would  sufficiently 
protect  his  bank  if  he  would  keep  his  vaults  locked. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  terrified  look  he  gave  me,  and 
Just  at  that  time  I  recognized  him  as  a  gentleman  who 
«ome  years  before,  when  I  was  a  college  student,  made 
a  fruitless  attempt  to  get  me  to  pray  in  one  of  his 
Sunday-schools ;  and  the  recollection  of  that  ludicrous 
^vent  coupled  with  his  present  terror  very  nearly  over- 
<5ame  the  dignity  due  to  my  position.  Yet  I  ought  not 
to  speak  unkindly  of  that  man.  I  knew  him  for  years 
^terwards,  and  among  the  very  estimable  men  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  meet  I  never  found  a  better  man 
nor  more  exemplary  Christian  than  was  Martin  Sey- 
mour. 

Pretty  soon  after  getting  our  headquarters  estab- 
lished we  began  to  receive  messages  and  orders.  Some- 
where about  ten  o'clock,  I  should  judge,  we  got  word 
from  the  pursuing  party  that  the  raiders  were  across 
the  line  in  Canada.  A  little  later  I  got  a  despatch 
from  the  provost-marshal  at  Burlington  communicat- 
ing an  order  from  General  Dix,  commanding  at  New 
York.  Soon  afterwards  I  got  from  the  adjutant-gen- 
eral at  Montpelier  a  copy  of  General  Dix's  order,  with 
instructions  to  forward  it  by  special  messengers  to 
€aptain  Conger  and  Colonel  Jewett.  This  order  was 
published  in  the  adjutant-general's  report  GFeneral 
Dix's  order  was  as  f oUows : 

**  To  Provost-Marshal  at  Burlington : 

*'  Send  all  available  force  you  have  to  St.  Albans  in  pursuit  of  th^ 
marauders  who  came  from  Canada  this  morning.  Put  a  discreet 
officer  in  command.  If  they  cannot  be  found  this  side  of  the  line, 
pursue  them  into  Canada,  if  necessary,  and  destroy  them. 

"John  A.  Dix,  Mojor-General.'^ 
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It  took  me  some  time  to  get  a  messenger  to  comply 
with  this  order,  and  this  gave  me  time,  while  I  was 
waiting  for  the  messenger  and  after  consultation  with 
Major  Barstow,  to  write  a  private  letter  to  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  quartermaster  of  my  former  regiment 
and  I  knew  to  be  the  pursuing  party.  I  called  his  at- 
tention to  the  order,  and  also  suggested  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  get  assistance  of  the  Canadian 
bailiffs. 

The  raiders  had  left,  however,  before  either  the  order 
or  my  letter  reached  Captain  Conger's  command.  The 
adjutant-general's  report  states  that  some  of  the  raid- 
ers were  arrested  by  Captain  Conger.  That  was  not, 
however,  my  recollection. 

About  the  same  time  I  got  another  message  from 
the  front  informing  me  that  the  raiders  were  heading 
towards  the  Famham  Boad.  That  was  a  new  line  of 
railway  then  under  construction  from  St.  Johns  to 
West  Famham.  That  piece  of  road  is  now  taken  up 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  those  who  have  taken  the 
Sault  or  800  route  from  here  to  Boston  may  remem- 
ber St.  Johns  and  Famham. 

Very  soon  afterwards  I  got  another  order  from  the 
adjutant-general,  which  was  not  published  in  his  offi- 
cial report.  It  again  repeated  the  order  of  General 
Dix,  and  added,  "  You  will  see  that  this  order  is  com- 
plied with."  I  had  been  instructed  to  organize  com- 
panies and  informed  that  arms  would  be  forwarded 
me  from  the  United  States  arsenal  at  Yergennes,  where, 
it  seems,  arms  had  been  left  as  a  provision,  for  any  in- 
road across  the  border.  I  immediately  replied  to  the 
adjutant-general,  giving  him  the  information  I  had 
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received  about  the  Famham  Boad,  and  stating  that  in 
my  judgment  the  only  effectual  way  of  complying  with 
the  order  of  General  Dix  was  to  go  by  rail  to  St.  Johns^ 
about  forty  miles  distant  from  St  Albans,  and  so  head 
off  the  raiders — and  to  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  take 
a  strong  force  and  move  rapidly;  that  I  could  get  an 
abundance  of  men,  that  arms  were  on  the  route,  and  I 
would  lead  them ;  but  before  I  started  I  wanted  defi- 
nite and  precise  orders,  prescribing  just  what  I  was  to 
do.  I  did  not  wish  to  go  into  Canada  without  express 
orders.  There  was  quite  a  delay  in  getting  an  answer 
to  this  message.  I  got  uneasy  and  wrote  another 
despatch,  calling  attention  to  the  situation,  and  again 
asking  for  definite  instructions.  This  despatch  I  took 
to  the  telegraph  office  myself,  as  it  was  then  getting 
along  towards  morning.  I  found  at  the  office  a  reply 
to  my  former  despatch,  which  was  dated  the  20th. 
That  reply  instructed  me  to  confer  with  Major  Austine 
about  the  operations  in  Canada.  Major  Austine  was 
the  head  of  the  provost-marshal  department  in  the 
State,  and  located  at  Brattleboro.  We  had  been  noti- 
fied that  he  was  on  his  way  to  St.  Albans  and  expected 
to  be  there  by  the  early  morning  train.  He  was  late, 
however,  and  neither  he  nor  the  arms  that  I  was  de- 
pending on  reached  St.  Albans  until  about  eight  o^clock 
in  the  morning.  Upon  conferring  with  him,  we  both 
agreed  that  it  was  too  late  to  attempt  any  operations 
in  Canada,  and  so  the  order  of  General  Dix  was  not 
obeyed.  About  dark  on  the  same  day,  and  nearly 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  last  of  the  raiders  had 
gone  into  Canada,  I  received  from  the  provost-mar- 
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shal's  office  a  copy  of  another  order  from  General  Diz* 
I  quote  it  from  memory : 

**  I  trust  the  officer  understood  my  order  of  yesterday,  relative  to 
pursuing  the  raiders  into  Canada.  It  is  only  when  they  are  found  on 
this  side  of  the  line,  and  then  the  pursuit  must  be  instant  and  con- 
tinuous.** 

It  seemed  to  me  that  this  was  not  in  accordance  with 
his  former  order,  because  that  in  express  terms  said, 
"  If  they  cannot  be  found  this  side  of  the  line,  pursue 
them  into  Canada,  if  necessary,  and  destroy  them."  If 
a  stranger  had  been  present  he  might  have  been  re- 
minded of  what  Uncle  Toby  said  about  the  English 
army  in  Flanders. 

The  raiders  found  their  way  to  Montreal,  and  a  num- 
ber of  them  were  arrested  and  taken  before  Judge 
Coursol.  The  money  they  had  taken  was  seized  by  the 
chief  of  police.  Colonel  Ermatinger.  On  the  hearing 
before  Judge  Coursol  of  the  question  of  extradition, 
they  attempted  to  justify  the  raid  as  an  act  of  war,  and 
showed  authority  from  the  Confederate  government. 
It  was  undoubtedly  true  that  they  did  have  instruc- 
tions from  Jacob  Thompson,  the  agent  of  that  govern- 
ment in  Canada,  to  make  that  raid.  It  was  claimed  to 
be  an  act  of  reprisal  for  Sheridan's  actions  in  the  valley 
of  Shenandoah. 

Mr.  Edmonds,  afterwards  United  States  senator,  was 
employed  by  the  United  States  officers,  and  counsel 
were  engaged  to  appear  before  Judge  Coursol.  After 
the  hearing,  the  judge  took  the  matter  under  advise- 
ment, and  it  so  happened  that  when  he  got  ready  to 
make  his  decision  the  counsel  for  the  United  States 
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were  not  present  in  court.  To  the  great  surprise  of 
everybody  on  our  side  of  the  line,  Judge  Coursol  de- 
<^ided  that  the  raid  was  justified  under  the  claim,  and 
denied  the  extradition,  and  ordered  the  prisoners  dis- 
charged. The  chief  of  police  happened  to  be  in  court 
at  that  time  with  all  the  money  taken  from  them,  and, 
upon  the  order,  immediately  returned  the  plunder  to 
the  raiders.  There  was  great  indignation  at  this  action 
of  the  judge. 

The  restoration  of  the  plunder  to  the  raiders,  while 
in  such  condition  as  to  be  clearly  identified  as  money 
taken  from  banks,  was  so  flagrant  an  act  as  to  alarm 
either  the  Canadian  government,  or  the  home  govern- 
ment, or  somebody  else ;  for,  not  a  great  while  after- 
wards, it  was  announced  that  the  city  of  Montreal  had 
appropriated  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  gold  to  replace 
the  money  surrendered  by  the  chief  of  police.  As  gold 
was  then  about  180,  this  repayment  amounted  to  about 
ninety  thousand  dollars  in  currency. 

There  was  an  amusing  incident  connected  with  this 
repayment.  The  officers  of  the  Franklin  County  Bank, 
without  any  justification,  refused  to  redeem  their  bills 
unless  the  holders  would  make  proof  that  the  bills 
were  not  part  of  the  money  stolen  in  the  raid.  Of 
course  this  could  only  benefit  them  in  some  petty  way, 
by  bulldozing  the  holders  of  small  amounts  to  lose 
their  bills  rather  than  to  be  put  to  the  trouble  of  en- 
forcing them.  I  remember  they  paid  me  for  one  of 
their  bills,  and  without  affidavit.  When  the  payment 
from  the  city  of  Montreal  was  made  to  the  Franklin 
County  Bank  it  was  all  made  with  their  own  bills,  and 
ver^  probably  the  identical  bills  taken  by  the  raiders. 
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A  claim  was  made  against  the  English  government 
for  the  damages  done  in  the  raid,  but  it  was  disallowed 
by  the  joint  commission  and  did  not  reach  the  arbitra- 
tion at  Geneva. 

On  the  next  morning  after  the  raid  I  received  an 
order  from  the  adjutant-general  to  take  such  measures 
as  I  deemed  necessary  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
similar  raids  in  that  part  of  the  State.  I  had  pre- 
viously been  ordered  to  organize  two  or  three  com- 
panies at  St.  Albans  and  Swanton,  and  to  establish  a 
.guard  on  the  railroad  bridge  across  the  lake.  Under 
these  general  orders,  I  set  about  the  organization  of 
home  military  companies  along  the  frontier,  and  put 
^ards  at  the  railroad  crossings  of  the  lake.  There 
were  two  of  these  crossings,  one  across  Missisquoi  Bay 
and  the  other  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake  at  Rouse's  Point. 
These  were  pile-bridges,  each  something  over  a  mile 
in  length,  with  draws ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  if  there 
were  another  raid  with  any  pretence  of  being  a  war 
measure  the  most  probable  point  of  attack  would 
1)6  these  railroad  bridges,  and  so  I  put  guards  of  the 
veteran  reserve  corps  at  each  of  those  bridges.  Of 
•course  there  were  not  enough  of  these  soldiers  to  repel 
an  attack,  so  I  made  the  best  arrangement  I  could  for 
supporting  the  guards  in  case  of  an  attack.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  at  about  the  same  time  there  was  an 
attempt  to  seize  some  boats  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
a  pretty  thoroughly  organized  attempt  to  rescue  the 
prisoners  near  Chicago,  which  was  defeated  by  the 
•energy  of  Colonel  Sweet.  The  government  had  in  its 
•employ  a  large  force  of  detectives  in  Canada,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course,  as  detectives  frequently  do,  they 
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found  a  great  deal  more  than  was  the  actual  fact.  We 
had  sent  to  us  from  the  provost-marshal's  office  reports 
of  intended  raids  on  our  frontier,  enough  to  have 
ruined  that  whole  region  if  they  had  been  true.  Can- 
ada was  at  that  time  swarming  with  refugees  from  the 
States  of  every  description,  deserters  from  the  Union 
Army,  skedaddlers  from  the  draft  bounty- jumpers, 
and  sneak  thieves  of  every  description.  These  men 
were  destitute,  reckless,  and  unscrupulous,  and  ready 
to  join  in  any  aggressive  enterprise  that  did  not  incur 
too  much  personal  risk.  They  were  not  very  brave, 
but  a  good  many  of  them  were  desperate.  The  story 
of  the  great  booty  taken  by  the  St.  Albans  raiders 
would  naturally  excite  their  cupidity,  and  the  Rebel 
government  was  getting  in  such  desperate  condition 
as  to  omit  nothing  that  might  promise  to  be  an  annoy- 
ance to  this  country.  There  were  very  numerous 
rumors  of  an  attempt  at  a  concerted  raid  along  the 
frontier  on  the  day  of  the  presidential  election,  in  the 
hopes  of  creating  such  disturbance  as  might  interfere 
with  the  election,  and  possibly  in  New  York  making 
such  disturbance  as  to  render  the  result  in  that  State 
a  matter  of  doubt.  There  was  undoubtedly  among  the 
refugees  in  Canada  a  great  deal  of  that  kind  of  talk^ 
but  probably  it  never  culminated  in  any  definite  plan 
of  attack.  So  far  as  Vermont  was  concerned,  no  dis- 
turbance they  could  make  would  be  likely  to  change 
the  result,  and,  although  the  frontier  counties  in  New 
York  were  so  decidedly  one  way  as  to  have  changed 
the  result,  could  the  election  be  broken  up  in  those 
counties,  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  Lakes  were 
a  very  serious  obstacle  to  any  extended  raid.  We  got, 
however,  from  the  provost-marshal  officers,  and  from 
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everybody  else  who  had  anything  to  do  with  onr  com- 
mand, continnons  repetitions  of  the  caution  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly vigilant  on  election-day,  and  prepared  to 
repel  any  attempt  they  could  make  on  us.  In  accord- 
ance with  these  instructions  I  organized  over  twenty 
different  commands,  established  a  system  of  defence 
along  the  line  of  the  Missisquoi  River,  which  crossed 
the  northern  part  of  that  county  not  far  from  the 
Canadian  line,  took  pains  to  secure  all  boats  on  the 
river,  put  guards  at  all  bridges,  and  had  the  planks 
taken  up  at  night,  so  that  I  felt  that  our  frontier  was 
pretty  fairly  secured. 

In  organizing  these  companies,  I  found  everywhere 
more  or  less  returned  soldiers  with  experience  in  drill 
and  actual  service,  and  I  had  no  doubt  if  called  upon 
they  would  fight  and  fight  well.  My  experience  with 
those  companies  taught  me  the  great  value  of  one 
or  two  men  in  a  company  with  military  experience  or 
education,  and  leads  me  to  believe  now  in  the  wisdom 
of  sending  competent  army  officers  as  instructors  in 
our  schools  and  colleges. 

The  presidential  election  came  without  realizing  any 
of  the  dangers  that  had  been  so  numerously  reported 
to  us.  Of  course  we  flattered  ourselves  that  the  vigi- 
lance of  our  preparation  had  prevented  the  disturb- 
ances we  were  afraid  of,  or  for  some  other  reason  the 
frontier  remained  quiet  during  the  rest  of  the  war. 
After  serving  until  into  December,  and  becoming  sat- 
isfied that  there  was  no  further  occasion  for  our  labors. 
Colonel  Proctor  and  myself  resigned,  and  Major  Bar- 
stow,  who  in  the  meantime  had  become  a  brigade- 
general  of  State  militia,  took  our  places.  We  had  done 
our  work  so  well  as  to  leave  nothing  more  to  be  done. 
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(BeadMurehS,  1892.) 


It  was  my  fortune  to  belong  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  In  April,  1861,  I  enlisted  in  and  was  ap- 
pointed adjutant  of  the  First  Minnesota  Volunteer  In- 
fantry. As  such  adjutant,  and  in  the  adjutant-gen- 
oralis  department,  I  participated  in  nearly  all  the 
battles  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  from  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run  to  Gettysburg.  Serving  as  I  did 
with  this  army  in  its  victories  and  defeats,  it  is  but 
natural  that  I  became  strongly  attached  to  it,  and  came 
to  believe  that  it  had  no  superior  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion. 

After  the  war  I  moved  to  the  State  of  Iowa.  This 
State  had  no  troops  in  that  army.  For  years  there- 
after I  heard  little  save  of  the  bravery  and  heroism  of 
the  western  armies,  they  fully  believing  that  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  were  holiday  soldiery,  doing  very  little 
in  the  great  work  of  putting  down  the  Rebellion. 

But  as  years  have  passed,  history  has  recorded,  and 
all  have  come  to  know,  that  no  one  army  was  the 
bravest,  but  that  each  is  entitled  to  its  full  share  of 
cr^t. 

422 
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It  is  my  purpose  to  show  that  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  under  McClellan,  Bumside,  Hooker,  and 
Meade,  was  not  an  army  of  dress-parade  soldiers,  but 
that  by  distinguished  bravery  and  hard-continued  and 
persistent  fighting  they  placed  themselves  high  on  the 
roll  as  patriots.  Histoty  accords  to  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  under  Lee,  the  first  place  among 
the  armies  of  the  Confederacy.  It  was  composed  of 
the  best  material  of  the  South.  This,  their  largest, 
best-equipped,  and  best-disciplined  army,  under  the 
leadership  of  their  ablest  generals,  was  held  for  the 
defence  of  their  capital. 

With  this  army  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was 
obliged  to  contend.  It  had  further  to  contend  with  a 
vast  army  of  malcontents  and  politicians,  who  in  the 
early  years  of  the  war  gathered  in  and  around  Wash- 
ington, constituting  an  army  in  the  rear,  in  many  in- 
stances more  hostile,  if  not  dangerous,  than  the  army 
in  front. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  war,  and  in  fact  until 
after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  and  the  advent  of  Gen- 
eral Grant,  no  plan  or  policy  was  safe,  nor  was  even 
the  general  in  command.  Every  congressman  and 
every  notable  politician  had  a  policy  of  his  own,  and 
in  some  instances  some  embryo  soldier  from  his  State 
or  congressional  district  was  thought  more  capable  of 
being  at  the  head  of  the  army  than  the  one  in  com- 
mand. These  views  were,  by  threats  and  entreaties, 
persistently  presented  to  the  civil  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington, so  that  continual  changes  were  made  both  in 
plans  and  commanders,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  army^ 
was  greatly  weakened. 
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It  is  not  my  purpose  to  criticise  the  government  at 
Washington.  It  is  recorded,  and  I  believe  will  never 
be  effaced  from  the  pages  of  history,  that  the  mar- 
tyred Lincoln  was  the  wisest,  the  ablest,  and  most  un- 
selfish patriot  and  statesman  the  world  has  ever  pro- 
duced. With  rare  judgment  he  gathered  around  him 
for  advisers  the  ablest  and  best.  Among  them  was 
Stanton,  the  great  war  secretary.  Though  tyrannical, 
and  often  at  variance  with  the  commanders  of  the 
armies  and  with  the  President,  yet  I  believe  he  guarded 
with  patriotism  the  interests  of  his  portfolio,  and  was 
true  to  his  convictions  of  right. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac  dates  its  organization  from 
the  27th  of  July,  1861,  when  the  Federal  forces  arrived 
panic-stricken  from  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Bun,  and 
General  McOlellan  assumed  command.  Little  more 
than  a  rabble,  it  consisted  of  50,000  infantry,  less  than 
1000  cavalry,  650  artillery-men,  with  nine  imperfect 
field-batteries  of  thirty  pieces.  On  the  15th  of  October 
it  had  increased  its  grand  aggregate  to  152,000,  and  on 
March  1, 1862,  when  ready  for  duty  in  the  field,  it 
numbered  of  all  arms  193,000,  including  those  in  Mary- 
land and  Delaware. 

With  this  grand  array,  except  those  left  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Washington  for  its  defence.  General  McClellan 
in  April,  1862,  commenced  the  Peninsular  Campaign. 

The  siege  of  Yorktown,  the  battles  of  Williamsburg 
and  West  Point,  and  the  arrival  of  the  army  on  the 
banks  of  the  Chickahominy  on  May  20,  are  simply 
records  of  what  well-disciplined  troops  may  and  did 
^accomplish. 

The  army  was  now  well  on  towards  Bichmond,  and 
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face  to  face  with  the  enemy.  The  interests  of  the 
entire  country  seemed  to  centre  in  its  operations,  and 
full  confidence  was  entertained  of  its  brilliant  and 
glorious  success. 

On  the  31st  of  May  a  portion  of  the  army  which  had 
previously  crossed  the  Chickahominy  was  attacked  by 
a  large  force  of  the  enemy.  For  a  time  they  were 
driven  from  their  position,  and  were  only  saved  from 
defeat  and  rout  by  the  timely  arrival  of  Sedgwick's 
Division  of  the  Second  Army  Corps,  our  own  gallant 
First  Minnesota,  Colonel  Sully  commanding,  in  the 
lead.  This  division  fought  with  great  gallantry  and 
success. 

It  was  here  that  General  Sumner  ordered  five  regi- 
ments, selected  from  the  commands  of  two  Minnesota 
generals,  Gbrman  and  Dana,  both  graduates  from  the 
First  Minnesota,  to  advance  and  charge  with  the  bay- 
onet; this  charge,  the  first  ever  made  by  these  troops, 
was  executed  with  great  spirit  and  bravery.  Early 
the  following  morning,  June  1,  the  battle  was  renewed, 
with  the  result  that  the  enemy  was  driven  from  the 
field,  and,  as  history  has  since  revealed,  utterly  routed 
and  dismayed. 

With  Fair  Oaks  and  Seven  Pines  ended  the  first 
considerable  battle  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  prov- 
ing that  the  troops  were  strong  in  battle  as  well  as  dis- 
cipline. 

The  army  remained  in  camp  in  and  around  Fair 
Oaks  nearly  all  the  month  of  June,  unaware  that  dur- 
ing the  first  days  of  that  month  scarcely  a  picket  post 
intervened  between  them  and  Richmond;  yet  this  we 
now  know  to  be  the  fact.    On  June  1  the  Army  of 
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Northern  Virginia  was  beaten,  demoralized,  and  routed. 
They  retreated  not  only  to  but  through  and  beyond 
Bichmond,  only  to  return  when  their  new  leader, 
General  Lee,  was  placed  in  command,  and  when  it  had 
become  known  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  would 
take  no  advantage  of  their  dear-bought  victory. 

On  the  26th  of  June  General  McClellan  had  deter- 
mined to  advance  on  the  enemy.  His  army  was  posted 
on  both  sides  of  the  Chickahominy,  but  with  by  far  the 
larger  portion  on  the  right  bank,  with  the  picket  line 
about  four  miles  from  Richmond. 

On  the  25th,  only  a  day  previous  to  this,  Stonewall 
Jackson,  who  had  been  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  met 
General  Lee  twelve  miles  north  of  Richmond,  where 
they  arranged  for  an  immediate,  simultaneous,  and 
heavy  attack  on  the  right  wing  of  the  Federal  troops, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Chickahominy. 

On  the  same  day,  and  while  Lee  and  Jackso^  were 
planning  the  attack,  McClellan  and  Stanton  were  in 
telegraphic  communication,  neither  knowing  where  the 
army  of  Jackson  was  located ;  nor  did  they  know  until 
the  afternoon  of  the  26th,  when  Jackson  drove  in  the 
pickets  of  the  Federal  troops.  Thus  suddenly  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  was  actually  pressing 
towards  Bichmond,  found  itself  on  the  defensive  in  the 
midst  of  its  offensive  operations,  and  from  this  mo- 
ment we  have  to  recount  the  battles  of  Gtdnes's  Mills, 
Peach  Orchard,  Savage  Station,  White  Oak  Swamp, 
Glendale,  and  Malvern  Hill. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac  fought  by  day  and 
marched  by  night,  achieving  victory  in  every  contest, 
repulsing  the  enemy  at  Malvern  HiU  with  slaughter 
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unequalled  during  the  war.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
this  retreat,  perhaps  illy  advised,  was  successfully 
executed,  trying  the  courage  and  discipline  of  troopa 
more  than  an  aggressive,  successful  campaign. 

The  army  reached  Harrison^s  Landing  tired,  worn 
out,  and  sorely  tried.  It  had  hoped  and  prayed  for 
victory,  but  had  met  with  sore  disappointment.  It 
blamed  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the 
commander,  but  for  all  this  it  was  ever  willing  to  da 
the  bidding  of  its  chief,  and  never  lost  the  prestige  of 
being  the  best-disciplined,  best-equipped,  and  most 
efficient  army  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

The  troops  had  failed  in  their  first  attempt  to  take 
Richmond,  but  why  they  had  failed  was  hidden  from 
them,  and  in  their  blind  discipline  they  were  ready  to 
follow  their  old  or  any  new  commander,  whoever  he 
might  be. 

After  days  and  weeks  of  waiting  on  the  banks  of 
the  James,  denied  the  privilege,  as  McCleUan  and  hi& 
friends  claim,  of  taking  the  offensive,  the  army  was 
transported  to  Alexandria  to  again  protect  the  capitoL 

By  order  dated  the  26th  of  June,  the  armies  of  Mc- 
Dowell, Fremont,  and  Banks  were  consolidated  into  the 
Army  of  Virginia,  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
General  Pope.  I  need  not  say  that  the  career  of  this 
army  was  unfortunate,  for  at  Cedar  Mountain  and 
Second  Bull  Bun  battles  the  Confederates  inflicted  on 
them  disastrous  defeat.  The  guns  captured  were 
coimted  by  tens,  the  prisoners  by  thousands,  while  the 
lists  of  our  killed  were  long  and  ghastly. 

At  this  time,  when  our  army  was  utterly  routed  and 
the  enemy  pressing  on  Washington,  when  Rebel  guns. 
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were  distinctly  heard  on  the  steps  of  the  capitol,  Pres- 
ident Lincohi,  disregarding  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  commander  of  all  the  armies,  turned  in  his  sore 
distress  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  by  verbal 
order  placed  General  McGlellan  in  command  of  all  the 
troops  for  the  defence  of  Washington.  The  Army  of 
Virginia  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  were  one ;  and 
the  story  of  Lee's  invasion  of  Maryland  and  his  final 
repulse  at  Antietam  begins. 

Lee  had  crossed  the  Potomac  with  a  victorious 
army ;  the  desire  of  his  men's  hearts  was  realized  in 
Northern  invasion,  and  they  had  no  question  but  that 
victory  would  still  crown  their  efforts — that  their  flag 
would,  as  they  boasted,  float  from  the  dome  of  the 
<»pitol  and  the  North  sue  for  peace. 

McClellan  without  delay,  leaving  sufficient  troops  for 
the  defence  of  Washington,  started  in  pursuit  with  an 
army  varying  but  little  from  87,000  men  of  all  arms. 
With  this  army  at  South  Mountain  on  the  I4th  of 
September,  and  at  Antietam  on  the  17th,  he  fought 
two  of  the  noted  battles  of  the  Rebellion. 

Much  has  been  said  in  criticism  of  the  battle  of  An- 
tietam. I  well  remember  on  the  15th  and  16th  follow- 
ing the  battle  of  South  Mountain  that  officers  and  men 
were  chafing  under  restraint,  particularly  my  imme- 
<liate  commanders,  Sumner,  Sedgwick,  and  Dana,  they 
believing  that  the  opportune  time  was  at  hand,  and 
that  battle  should  be  given,  rather  than  wait  for  the 
concentration  of  the  Confederates  or  their  retreat 
across  the  Potomac.  I  well  remember  the  afternoon  of 
the  15th  as,  loitering  by  the  road-side  within  short  dis- 
tance of  the  now  famous  battle-ground  of  the  Antie- 
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tarn,  a  mighty  cheer  came  up  from  the  rear,  and  as  it 
came  nearer  and  nearer  told  plainly  that  McClellan,  the 
commander,  was  passing  to  the  front,  and  that  he  was 
the  idol  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

All  criticism  ceased,  and  officers  and  men  were  ready 
to  go  when  and  wherever  he  might  lead. 

At  the  same  time  we  had  reason  to  and  did  suspect 
that  delay  would  be  more  serviceable  to  the  enemy 
than  to  us ;  and  in  the  light  of  history  we  know  that 
if  he  had  used  those  precious  hours  of  the  15th  and 
16th  as  he  might,  his  name  would  have  stood  to-day 
high  on  the  roll  of  our  great  commanders. 

McClellan  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
at  Sharpsburg  won  a  great  victory,  doing  his  country 
a  great  service ;  and  to  be  so  soon  thereafter,  on  the  7th 
of  November,  removed  from  command  was  indeed  hard 
measure.  For  the  second  time  he  had  organized  this 
army  so  that  within  two  weeks  he  had  won  these  great 
victories;  had  turned  Lee  from  his  invasion  of  the 
North  and  driven  him  across  the  Potomac.  He  was 
an  educated  soldier,  a  great  organizer,  a  great  com- 
mander, and  a  pure-minded  Christian  man ;  yet  not- 
withstanding all  this  there  was  something  wanting  in 
this  great  soldier,  organizer,  and  commander.  His  de- 
lays on  the  Potomac  cannot  be  explained.  He  had 
found  fault  with  the  President,  the  cabinet,  and  with 
Halleck,  his  commander.  He  had  said  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  "You  have  done  your  best  to  destroy  this  army.*^ 
He  had  injected  his  political  opinions  into  his  plans 
for  the  conduct  of  the  war.  He  had  continually  com- 
plained of  interference  at  Washington.  Still,  his  offi- 
cers and  men  felt  an  almost  idolatrous  enthusiasm 
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for  him,  and  to-day  there  are  but  few  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  who  do  not  believe  that  he  was  the  best 
commander  that  army  ever  had. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  now  under  a  new  and 
imtried  leader.  Though  sadly  grieved  at  the  removal 
of  the  old,  all  were  willing  and  anxious  to  do  valiant 
service  under  the  new ;  and  in  storming  the  heights  of 
Fredericksburg  one  month  later  showed  to  an  admir- 
ing country  of  what  mettle  they  were,  and  how  they 
•could  fight  under  a  conmiander  who  in  this  instance 
was  very  far  from  showing  leadership  or  generalship. 

It  seemed  then,  and  has  been  corroborated  by  his- 
tory since,  that  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  was  illy 
•conceived  and  badly  executed.  Lee  with  his  army, 
78,000  strong,  had  consumed  ample  time,  and  had  in- 
trenched himself  on  the  heights  in  the  rear  of  the  town 
so  securely  that  he  had  but  to  wait  for  the  advance  of 
Bumside,  knowing  that  sure  and  speedy  destruction 
aovld  be  the  only  result.  And  when  night  closed  in 
on  the  13th  of  December  it  was  the  opinion  of  all  that 
the  greatest  blessing  was  the  shortness  of  that  Decem- 
ber day,  for  had  the  day  been  longer,  the  only  result 
•could  have  been  that  the  slaughter  would  have  been 
greater. 

The  signal  failure  and  defeat  at  Fredericksburg 
practically  closed  the  military  career  of  General  Bum- 
side. 

The  slaughter  had  been  great  and  useless.  The 
army  had  fought  with  wonderful  bravery,  showing  it 
to  be  far  superior  to  its  commander.  On  the  20th  of 
January  following,  Bumside  gave  orders  for  a  move- 
ment against  the  enemy.    The  order  was  given  in  a 
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hopeful  spirit.  In  it  he  said:  ^^The  commanding 
general  announces  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  that 
1;hey  are  about  to  meet  the  enemy  once  more.  The 
late  brilliant  actions  in  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and 
Arkansas  have  weakened  the  enemy  on  the  Rappa- 
hannock, and  the  auspicious  moment  seems  to  have 
arrived  to  strike  a  great  and  mortal  blow  to  the  Re- 
bellion and  to  give  that  decisive  victory  which  is  due 
to  the  country.** 

The  army  was  set  in  motion  under  the  most  favor- 
able auspices.  Commencing  on  the  left  it  passed  on 
to  and  opposite  the  fords  where  it  was  to  cross.  For 
many  weeks  the  weather  had  been  pleasant  and  the 
roads  good,  but  this  had  come  to  an  end ;  a  cold,  sleety 
rain  set  in,  the  frost  came  out  of  the  ground,  and  in  a 
few  hours  the  hard  roads  had  been  transformed  into 
mud-holes.  The  wagons  sunk  beyond  their  axles ;  the 
;8torm  raged  all  that  night  and  the  following  day. 
Hundreds  of  men  attached  to  long  ropes  were  required 
to  take  the  places  of  horses  and  mules  in  drawing  guns 
and  pontoon  wagons. 

Before  the  army  arrived  at  its  contemplated  place  of 
crossing,  the  enemy  had  divined  the  movement  and 
were  prepared  for  it.  It  was  said  that  there  was  but 
^ne  man  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  who  did  not  per- 
ceive that  the  movement  would  be  a  failure,  and  that 
man  was  General  Bumside.  He  had  planned  with 
such  care,  and  his  plans  gave  promise  of  such  success, 
that  it  was  indeed  hard  that  fate  was  against  him. 
The  opinions  of  his  general  officers  were  expressed  in 
such  form  that  he  felt  compelled  to  withdraw  his 
troops,  and  the  "  Mud  Campaign  ^  came  to  an  end. 
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At  this  time  prominent  officers  denounced  the  plan£^ 
of  their  commander.  Complaint  became  so  general 
that  Bomside  felt  compelled  to  either  resign  the  com- 
mand or  to  rid  himself  of  several  officers  who  were  thna 
outspoken*  He  accordingly  drew  up  an  order  dismiss- 
ing many  prominent  officers  from  the  army,  and  re- 
lieving from  duty  many  more.  An  extract  from  this^ 
order  reads  as  follows:  "General  Joseph  E.  Hooker, 
having  been  guilty  of  unjust  and  unnecessary  critidsms 
of  the  actions  of  his  superior  officers  and  of  the  au- 
thorities, and  having  by  the  general  tone  of  his  con- 
versation endeavored  to  create  distrust  in  the  minds  of 
officers  associated  with  him,  and  having  by  omissions 
and  otherwise  made  reports  and  statements  which 
were  calculated  to  create  incorrect  impressions,  and 
by  habitually  speaking  in  disparaging  terms  of  other 
officers,  is  hereby  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the^ 
United  States,  as  a  man  unfit  to  hold  an  important 
commission  in  a  crisis  like  the  present.^ 

Bumside,  having  become  convinced  that  the  scope 
of  this  order  was  too  broad  to  be  issued  by  him,  armed 
with  it  in  one  hand  and  his  resignation  in  the  other 
repaired  to  Washington  for  an  interview  with  the  Pres- 
ident. The  result  of  the  interview  was  that  the  order 
was  not  issued,  Bumside  was  relieved,  and  Hooker 
placed  in  command. 

Burnside  left  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  respected  by 
all  as  a  pure,  upright,  and  honest  man ;  and  while  the 
short  time  he  had  been  in  command  "had  not  been 
fruitful  in  victory,'*  there  are  many  who  believe  the^ 
fault  was  not  entirely  his  own.  Subsequently  he  was 
recalled  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  where  he  acted 
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an  important  part  in  the  dosing  campaign  of  the 
war. 

It  would  seem  strange  that  Genend  Hooker  should 
under  these  circumstances  be  placed  in  command,  yet 
he  had  many  traits  to  commend  him*  He  was  an 
officer  of  the  old  army^  an  educated  soldier,  command- 
ing in  person,  and  enjoying  the  friendship  of  many 
high  in  command.  He  had  the  utmost  confidence  in 
himself,  a  trait  of  character  his  predecessors  had  not 
possessed. 

He  entered  upon  his  campaign  with  enthusiasm. 
He  restored  order  and  discipline  in  the  army;  absen- 
tees were  forced  to  return  and  furloughs  were  denied. 
He  planned  a  campaign  similar  to  Bumside's  ^^  Mud 
Campaign.''  He  caught  the  true  idea  of  the  war,  after- 
wards so  successfully  carried  into  effect  by  General 
Grant,  which  was  not  solely  to  capture  Richmond,  but 
to  destroy  the  Rebel  Army. 

With  this  plan  and  this  idea  he  crossed  the  Rappa- 
hannock and  fought  the  battle  of  ChancellorsviUe.  It 
is  recorded  by  him  that  the  movement  by  which  Chan- 
cellorsville  was  reached  and  the  Confederate  position 
rendered  worthless  was  brilliantly  conceived  and  ad- 
mirably executed.  Yet  on  the  eve  of  a  brilliant  vic- 
tory he  halted,  and  through  accident  or  incapacity  he 
so  marshalled  his  forces  that  he  fought  them  in  frag- 
ments, allowing  his  army  of  120,000  men  to  be  whipped 
in  detail  by  Lee  with  60,000.  But  history  fails  to  re- 
cord a  single  instance  in  all  these  three  days  of  battle 
where  the  rank  and  file  were  found  wanting^  save  that 
of  the  Eleventh  Corps,  and  of  that  much  might  be  said 
in  extenuation. 
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After  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  both  armies  re- 
turned to  their  old  positions.  Hooker,  chafing  under 
defeat,  was  desirous  of  renewing  the  combat,  and 
planned  a  campaign  similar  to  Bumside's  first  attempt, 
which  he  (Hooker)  had  so  severely  criticised.  The 
signal  success  of  the  Confederates  filled  that  army  and 
the  people  of  the  South  with  the  greatest  confidence, 
and  it  was  determined  that  they  should  assume  the 
oflEensive,  carry  the  war  across  the  Potomac,  and  fight 
the  people  of  the  North  on  their  own  soiL 

Lee  proceeded  to  put  this  plan  into  execution. 
Hooker  desired  to  cross  the  Bappahannock  and  fight 
him  in  the  rear.  This  plan  on  being  submitted  at 
Washington  was  disapproved  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  who 
said:  "In  one  word,  I  would  not  take  any  risk  of 
being  tangled  up  on  the  river  like  an  ox  jumped  half- 
way over  a  fence  and  liable  to  be  torn  by  dogs  front 
and  rear  without  a  fair  chance  to  gore  one  way  or  kick 
the  other.** 

For  this  invasion  of  Lee's  the  entire  available  force 
of  the  South  was  given  him,  constituting  an  army  of 
100,000  men.  With  this  army  he  crossed  into  Mary- 
land, and  Hooker  followed,  covering  Washington  in 
his  march,  crossing  the  Potomac  at  Edward's  Ferry  on 
the  26th  of  June. 

A  force  of  10,000  Federal  troops  was  at  Harper's 
Ferry.  Hooker  deemed  the  holding  of  this  i>osition 
useless,  and  so  represented  it  to  Halleck.  This  the 
latter  general  could  not  approve,  and  Hooker  forthwith 
telegraphed  his  resignation  of  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  His  resignation  was  the  same 
•day  accepted,  and  General  Meade  was  placed  in  com- 
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mand.  This  was  the  culmination  of  a  long  and  bitter 
quarrel  between  Halleck  and  Hooker,  which  at  no  time 
added  to  the  efficiency  or  morale  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac. 

General  Meade  was  an  officer  held  in  high  esteem  by 
those  who  knew  him.  He  had  performed  his  duty  in 
a  subordinate  position  in  such  a  manner  that  he  had 
received  the  commendation  of  his  superiors.  To  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  army  he  was  a  stranger,  yet  the 
partisans  of  McClellan,  Bumside,  and  Hooker  gave  him 
their  strongest  support. 

Lee  had  concentrated  his  army  at  Q-ettysburg, 
where,  as  is  now  known,  the  greatest  battle  of  the 
Bebellion  was  fought. 

The  two  armies  were  in  numbers  practically  equal, 
each  numbering  about  80,000  men.  The  Confederates 
were  under  a  tried  and  successful  leader,  and  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  was  under  an  untried  commander.. 

Nothing  can  be  said  not  known  to  an  admiring 
nation  of  the  bravery  and  valor  of  the  Union  troops 
on  the  perilous  ridges  of  Gettysburg.  No  army  ever 
fought  better.  The  heroism  of  individuals,  of  regi- 
ments, brigades,  and  divisions  forms  the  brightest 
pages  in  the  world's  history. 

The  charge  of  the  First  Minnesota,  the  story  of 
which  has  been  so  ably  and  vividly  portrayed  before 
this  commandery,  has  no  equal  in  ancient  or  modem 
warfare.  The  charge  of  Picket's  Division  of  18,000 
men  on  the  third  and  last  day  of  the  battle  was  un- 
doubtedly the  most  determined  and  gallant  made  by 
the  enemy  during  the  war. 

They  emerged  from  the  woods  a  mile  away,  and 
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Biarohed  bctobb  that  open  plain  in  compact  order, 
closing  np  M  if  on  dress  parade.  Great  gaps  were 
ploughed  through  thdr  ranks  by  the  Federal  batteries, 
whose  fibre  was  concentrated  from  Bound  Top  to  Cem- 
etery Hill;  nev«  flin^hin^  they  came  to  and  within 
our  lines. 

These  veterans  of  a  lost  cause  did  all  that  mortal 
men  could  do  to  win  success,  but  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  they  met  f  oemen  worthy  of  their  steel.  They 
were  checked  in  a  hand-*to-hand  encounter  and  driven 
back  across  the  field.  Of  the  men  entering  upon  this 
charge  not  one  in  four  returned ;  the  others  were  either 
dead,  wounded^  or  prisoners.  This  ended  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  a  battle  famous  in  the  world's  history,  and 
the  most  noted  during  the  war — a  clean-cut  victory  for 
the  Army  of  t^e  Potomac. 

Following  this  great  and  decisive  victory,  while  the 
army  and  country  had  confidence  in  General  Meade, 
two  noted  politicians,  Wade  and  Chandler,  demanded 
his  removal  and  the  appointment  of  a  new  commander. 
This  having  been  determined  on.  Congress  revived  the 
grade  of  lieutenant-general  The  authorities  and  the 
entire  country  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that 
General  Grant  was  the  most  promising  leader,  and  to 
him  the  commission  was  given. 

President  Lincoln  in  presenting  it,  voicing  the 
opinion  of  the  nation,  said:  ^^With  this  high  honor 
devolves  upon  you  a  corresponding  responsibility.  As 
the  country  herein  trusts  you  so,  under  God  it  wiU 
sustain  you.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  with  what  I 
here  speak  for  the  nation  goes  my  own  hearty  personal 
eoncurrence." 

From  this  time  forward  to  the  dose  of  the  war  no 
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person  in  Washington  ever  dictated  to  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  General  Gfant  established  his  head-^ 
quarters  with  the  army  in  the  field,  and  a  reorganiza^ 
tion  was  effected. 

The  five  corps  were  reduced  to  three,  with  Hancock^ 
Warren,  and  Sedgwick  in  command. 

Though  Grant  was  in  command  of  til  the  armies, 
with  his  headquarters  wit^  the  Army  of  the  Potomac^ 
he  says  in  one  of  his  reports,  ^^  I  tried  as  far  as  possible 
to  leave  General  Meade  in  independent  command  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac;  '^  and  he  further  says,  ^The 
campaigns  that  followed  proved  him  to  be  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place.^ 

The  plans  of  the  final  campaign  were  completed,  and 
with  no  uncertain  sotmd  the  lieutenant-general  in  }di 
instructions  to  General  Meade  said :  ^^  Le^s  army  is  to 
be  your  objective  point ;  wherever  that  goes,  you  must 
go.^ 

These  instructions  were  followed.  On  the  4th  of 
May  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  crossed  the  Bapidan^ 
and  ttom  that  hour,  for  the  three  hundred  days  that 
followed,  to  the  surrender  of  the  Army  ot  Northern 
Virginia  at  Appomattox,  this  army  was  by  night  and 
by  day  face  to  face  with  the  enemy*  The  battles  of 
the  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  and  €old  Harbor  will 
ever  bear  witness  to  the  bravery  and  heroism  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac. 

At  no  time  from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of 
the  war  were  the  Armies  of  the  Potomac  and  Northern 
Virginia  so  far  separated  but  that  a  march  of  less  than 
ten  miles  by  either  could  have  brought  on  a  genered 
engagement. 

From  the  statistical  record  compiled  by  Captain 
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Frederick  Phisterer  from  the  Adjutant-General's  Re- 
port, and  considered  approximately  correct,  I  find  that 
there  were  during  the  war  127  engagements  where  the 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing  were  500  or  more.  Of 
these  I  find  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  cred- 
ited with  63. 

I  further  find  that  in  these  63  battles  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  lost,  killed  in  battle,  33,884,  and  wounded 
163,824;  and  in  the  64  battles  by  all  the  other  armies 
the  killed  in  battle  were  22,949,  and  the  wounded 
108,967,  This  army,  with  its  battles,  its  long  list  of 
killed  and  wounded,  has  passed  into  history,  and  no 
eulogy  can  add  to  its  fame. 

Through  the  fast  gathering  mists  of  the  past  I  see 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  full  retreat  from  Bull 
Run;  I  see  a  demoralized  citizen  soldiery  cowering 
under  the  forts  and  circling  around  Washington ;  I  see 
General  Scott,  old  and  enfeebled,  displaced  and  Gen- 
eral McOlellan  called  to  command;  I  see  a  wonderful 
uprising  in  the  North  and  troops  coming  by  the  thou- 
sand, aye^  three  hundred  thousand  more;  I  see  under 
the  masterly  hand  of  this  new  commander,  a  soldier  by 
instinct  and  education,  these  thousands  transformed 
into  an  army ;  I  see  them  start  on  their  first  campaign, 
every  man  with  the  carriage  of  a  conquering  hero ;  I 
see  them  through  the  depressing  Peninsular  Campaign, 
never  faltering,  but  ever  true  to  the  nation;  I  see 
them  at  Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville, 
and  Gettysburg,  where  more  than  fifty  thousand  were 
killed  and  wounded;  I  follow  them  through  the 
Wilderness,  across  the  James  to  the  final  dose  at 
Appomattox. 
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*'  Fear  not  for  them ;  on  these  lower  fields 
Let  us  toil  with  arms  unstained, 
That  we  may  be  worthy  to  stand  with  them 
On  the  shining  heights  they've  gained. 
We  will  meet  and  greet,  in  closing  ranks 
Of  time's  declining  sun. 
When  the  bngles  of  God  shall  sound  recall, 
And  the  battle  of  life  be  won.'* 

It  was  a  grand  army,  and  he  who  reads  its  history 
will  never  exclaim  that  it  was  "All  quiet  on  the 
Potomac'' 
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THE  SHELTER  TENT. 

BT  CAPTAIN  HENBT  A.  CASTU; 

OOXFAlCr  Ap  ONB  HUVDBBD  AKD  THntTT-SEVKNTH  ILLIK0I8  VKWAMm, 
U.  8.  TOLUNTBRS 

(Bead  April  IS,  1892.) 


LusTBOUS  among  the  war's  unfading  reminisoencefi 
shines  the  contour  of  the  Shelter  Tent  It  lingers  in 
memory  tmique  and  delectable,  dissimilar  but  equiva- 
lent to  our  ideal  of  those  fringed  silken  pavilions 
wherein  the  apoplectic  despots  of  the  Orient  air  their 
scandalous  magnificence  amid  the  frockless  squalor  of 
their  cringing  hordes. 

The  Shelter  Tent  was  a  supplement  to  the  original 
scheme  of  putting  down  the  Rebellion.  Only  after 
Bull  Bun  and  Shiloh  and  Antietam  and  luka  was  the 
government  nerved  to  the  point  of  requiring  its  sol- 
diery to  shoulder  their  houses  like  moUusks,  and  thus 
relieve  the  tuneful,  tmcomplaining  mule  of  a  sore 
responsibility.  This  was  an  innovation  whose  dam 
was  Necessity,  and  whose  sire  was  held  to  be  some 
emissary  of  Satan,  with  an  unearned  increment  of 
prestige  in  the  counsels  of  Halleck,  general-in-chief, 
so  called.  Versatile  scorners  promptly  scheduled  its 
pedigree  for  generations,  up  and  down.  Minutest  of 
constructed  residences  for  living  humanity,  save  per- 
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liaps  the  half-credible  tub  of  tough  Diogenes,  it  won  a 
way  into  our  reluctant  liking  that  vindicates  its  title 
to  consideration  among  the  factors  of  ultimate  victory. 

Most  portable  of  mtmdane  numsions,  its  very  little- 
ness relieved  the  situation  of  numberless  infelicities, 
specifically  of  servitude  to  servants,  whether  apple- 
<5heeked  daughter  of  Denmark  or  saddle-colored  Can- 
tonese with  eyes  cut  bias,  and  free  coinage  lingo  not 
on  speaking  terms  with  veracity.  Likewise  others 
^hich  relegate  housekeeping  to  the  level  of  a  cantha- 
ris  blister,  and  make  the  court  corridors  ring  with 
the  battle-cry  for  freedom,  shouted  by  luckless  suitors 
who  married  in  haste  to  repent  at  Sioux  Falls. 

The  Shelter  Tent  of  our  war  era  was  a  French  device, 
steeped  to  the  hem  in  unquestioned  culmination  of 
n[iartial  economics.  The  force  of  dire  frugality  could 
no  step  farther  go.  Woven  of  white  cotton  spim  to 
fascine  rigidity,  it  was  sometimes  guttaperchaed  to 
-counterscrap  imperviousness^  Its  flat  measurement 
but  squared  the  average  soldier's  stature,  leaving  to 
tall  ones  a  happy  choice  between  head  and  foot  ex- 
posure. Two  of  these  squares,  all  buttoned  down 
before,  formed  what  with  satiric  mimicry  was  held 
worthy  of  that  proud  name  which,  in  the  older  day, 
had  designated  such  pomp  of  draped  and  curtained 
pageantry  as  almost  made  ambition  virtuous.  Styled 
^^tenf  in  the  sardonic  nomenclature  of  our  nomadic 
days,  it  was  in  sober  verity  a  wrap,  a  cape,  a  kirtle,  or 
a  poncho^  which  only  by  connected  duplication  and  re- 
duplication came  within  the  pale  of  that  sonorous 
title.  A  square  of  cotton  fabric,  half  a  ^tent,**  set 
•down  one  side  with  buttons,  and  holes  to  match  cut 
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opposite — ^this  was  each  warrior's  allotment  of  habita- 
tion in  embryo. 

Thus  our  legions  became  prolific  of  incipient  part- 
nerships and  enforced  dualities.  The  inexorable  fiat 
that  in  all  great  Natures  luminous  immensities  dooms 
each  hapless  male  to  seek  and  find  his  destined  mate^ 
with  such  rare  exceptions  as  both  earth  and  heaven 
revile,  is  not  more  pitiless  than  the  decree  that  in  each 
squad  or  squadron  men  must  form  by  twos  in  more 
or  less  harmonious  domesticity,  or  lie  unsheltered 
through  the  howling  storms.  Tent-mates  or  comrades 
came  to  be  the  corporate  appellation  of  these  coeffi- 
cients, and  here  were  deep  foundations  laid  of  lasting 
friendships  and  of  most  deadly,  deathless  hates,  whereof 
the  world  holds  record  to  this  hour. 

The  Shelter  Tent  had  neither  veranda  nor  portico* 
The  bay-window,  that  biteth  like  a  serpent  and  sting- 
eth  like  cactus  when  the  bill  comes  in,  was  conspicuous 
by  its  non-existence.  No  fluted  town-hall  pillars  dec- 
orated its  blameless  exterior;  no  black  closets,  fanged 
with  sharp  hooks  and  breathing  pestilent  mustiness^ 
lurked  in  its  dreadful  depths.  Guiltless  of  tapestry^ 
even  of  paper  tattooed  into  isosceles  triangles,  were  its 
walls;  nay,  vetoed  were  walls  indeed,  save  when  in 
some  mad  riot  of  sumptuousness,  hoisted  above  its 
normal  altitude,  like  sliding  roof  of  clover  rick,  rough 
joinery  of  boards  or  logs  or  turf  breasted  it  up  four- 
square to  all  the  gusts  of  Boreas.  No  door-plate  shim- 
mered, purporting  in  Gothic  tmdecipherables  to  name 
the  occupant,  for  no  door  on  which  a  faintest  shimmer 
could  be  hung  graced  the  wide  frontal  vacancy.  Who 
entered  here  left  his  ban  ton  behind. 
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Destitute  also  was  the  Shelter  Tent  of  the  pompous 
excrescence  of  chimneys  and  their  accessories,  from 
the  parlor  mantel  laden  with  sea-shells  and  aconite 
pellets  to  the  stove  in  the  guest  chamber,  voluble  in 
prophecies  of  smokeless  combustion  as  unhopeful  as 
courting  a  grass-widow  with  an  inchoate  right  of  dower 
to  forty  acres  of  swamp  land  in  a  school  section.  Mi- 
nus likewise  were  the  chandeliers,  mementos  of  much^ 
but  chiefest  of  those  sweltering  social  hilarities  where 
perspiration  is  unconfined,  where  heels  smite  corns  on 
toes  that  groan  again,  and  where  French-plate  dia- 
monds flash  on  palpitating  bosoms  pmlously  exposed 
to  the  weather. 

No  stairways  had  the  Shelter  Tent,  winding  or  other- 
wise. These  knee-wrenching  postulates  of  civilization, 
a  stumbling-place  to  the  old  and  to  the  young  fool- 
ishness, here  intermit  their  catalogue  of  ambuscades. 
Thus  was  assured  to  the  assorted  dwellers  the  security 
that  flows  from  being  in,  as  it  were,  on  the  ground- 
floor — the  peace  past  guessing  that  arises  from  the 
certainty  that  no  contractor  can  spring  a  bill  of  extras 
for  the  neweL  Oellarless,  as  well,  was  this  abode.  No 
dampness  teeming  with  bug  and  lizard  life,  exhaling 
noxious  fume,  darting  fatalities  of  typhoid,  diphtheric, 
or  other  polysyllabic  form;  no  wet-walled  feeding- 
ground  of  fungus ;  no  feculent  antitype  of  perdition, 
that  foul  reptile  den  where  the  asps  and  anacondas  of 
sin  are  hissing  and  writhing  forever — ^no  cellar,  in  fact, 
imperilled  those  who  were  here  quartered,  condemn- 
ing them  to  uncanny  comradeship  with  original  proto- 
plasm. 

No  walls  of  partition  parcelled  off  the  Shelter  Tent 
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into  8PM68  conventionalized  to  peculiar  functions. 
Aristocracy  of  exclusion  and  seclusion  there  was  none, 
but  broad  and  limpid  democracy  of  exposure  to  all 
curiousness,  though  searching  as  croton  oil.  Hence 
drawing-room,  boudoir,  and  kitchen,  oratory,  refectory, 
and  lavatory  were  all  in  one ;  but  only  in  alternation, 
since  the  contracted  area  precluded  simultaneousness 
as  well  as  latitudinarianism*  Area  was  not  its  boast 
Take  all  the  dwellings  of  all  the  spheres  and  minimiae 
each  through  endless  years,  the  Shelter  Tent  would 
dilate  th^n  alL  Therefore  for  partitions  there  wab 
neither  space  nor  need.  Superfluous  they  as  a  specie 
basis  for  the  Chippewa  currency  of  five  ponies  for  a 
squaw — ^ludicrously  malapropos  as  were. pigs'  feet  and 
ham  croquets  at  a  rabbi's  receptioti,  or  point  lace  and 
pearls  at  a  charity  ball. 

No  lightning-rod  adorned  its  frowning  pediment, 
lank  and  fatiguing  reminder  not  alone  of  Bea  iVankhn, 
thrifty  printer,  and  his  kite^mch  as  neveif  was  before 
in  air  or  tree,  but  also  of  the  glib  and:  evanescent 
vender,  whose  monopoly  of  aU  fascinations  was  only 
^equalled  by  his  absolute  prostration  of  all  moral  at- 
tributes; That  convoluted  metallic  insufficiency  thrust 
not  its  aluminum  barb  ab6ve  the  crest  of  this  domicile^ 
like  a  reed  shaken  by  the  wind,  mute  witness  to  each 
passer  of  the  owner's  sweet  credulity. 

Thus  negatively  responsive  to  supremest  need,  un- 
fettered with  extraneous  embellishment,  thus  shorn  of 
non-essentials,  the  Shelter  Tent  stood  manifestly  re- 
duced to  last  analysis  of  bare  utility,  the  plainest 
among  ten  thousand,  and  the  one  altogether  unflashy. 
Bui  it  had  even  f  urtlier  lack  of  modei^  tionvekiiences 
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deemed  indispensabK  Habitually  there  was  no  floor ; 
of  windows  gbized  or  glazeless  it  was  equally  bereft. 
Locks  were  foresworn  and  misfit  keys  undreamed  of. 
Bath,  buff ety  pantry^  and  refrigerator  were  pardonably^ 
absent.  Of  ventilation  there  was  much,  but  the  re^ 
sounding  combats  between  register  and  radiator,  the> 
thunder  of  fmnace  captains  and  the  steam-heat  shout- 
ings were  unheard.  Venetian  blinds  and  imthink- 
able  acrimony  of  paper-shade  efflorescence  vexed  not 
with  their  abominations.  Of  gutterage  or  sewer-trap 
no  faintest  asphyxiating,  union-depot  aroma  floated. 
Guiltless  of  nerve  paralysis  was  the  electric  belles  in^ 
cessant  tinkle ;  soothless  to  the  senses  was  the  wire- 
light's  incandescent  ^eam — ^they  were  nota  They  had 
never  been. 

Trifling  in  weight  as  was  each  segment  of  the  Shelter 
Tent,  unappreciable  addition  to  the  individual  burden, 
and  willingly  borne  for  the  increased  facility  and  cer- 
tainty of  bivouac,  the  aggregate  relief  to  the  depart- 
ment of  transportation  was  like  shriving  a  bad  man's 
conscience  of  crime,  or  lifting  a  fear  from  a  coward's 
souL  The  reduction  of  the  regimental  train  from 
thirteen  wagons  to  three  was  as  efficient  in  ultimate 
results  as  the  withdrawal  of  guards  from  Confederate 
poultry  coops,  and  the  obliteration  of  Zouave  jackets ; 
possibly  more  so.  The  introduction  of  the  Shelter 
Tent  was  thus  a  turning-point  in  the  annals  of  the  war, 
^ven  as  the  war  itself  was  a  turning-point  in  the  annals 
of  the  nation;  the  culmination  of  a  long  series  of 
political  events;  the  breaking  down  of  a  lengthy  line 
of  political  compromises,  futile  as  an  attempt  to  com-^ 
bine  flnance  and  delirium  tremens;  the  upheaval  of  a 
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vast  aggregation  of  suppressed  political  forces;  the 
explosion  of  a  mighty  reservoir  of  hidden  political 
combustibles ;  and  in  its  attendant  incidents,  as  well  as 
its  remote  consequences,  as  tremendous  a  revolution  as 
any  which  freights  the  records  of  human  destiny. 

Out  into  the  crisp  morning  air,  or  into  the  sour  and 
dreary  drizzle,  step  the  tent-mates  of  last  night's  camp, 
each  with  his  moiety  of  homestead  folded  in  the  knap- 
sack strapped  to  his  stalwart  form.  Marvel  of  more 
than  this  marvellous  spontaneity  of  castramentation 
is  our  inimitable  volunteer.  He  bears  constantly  also 
his  year's  wardrobe,  his  week's  larder,  his  drink,  his 
bed,  his  arsenal  of  projectiles,  his  weapons  of  offence, 
and  his  implements  of  toil  Strength  considered,  no 
pack-horse  carries  a  weightier  lading,  and  yet  the 
soldier  is  denied  the  dull,  dumb  creature's  exemption 
from  rational  accountability.  He  must  ever  stand 
prepared  to  flash  at  swift  command  from  roughest 
drudgery  to  highest,  most  alert  intelligence ;  must  rise 
with  instantaneous  leap  from  a  plodding  toiler  to  a 
knight  at  arms,  every  tendon  magnetic  with  the  grand 
agony  of  battle ;  must  hear  and  comprehend,  and  with 
imreaeoning  alacrity  obey,  the  hasty  orders  that  may 
lead  to  blood-purchased  victory  or  certain  death ;  must 
load  and  aim  and  fire,  advance,  retreat,  move  right  or 
left,  fall,  rise,  resist  the  onset  of  the  foe  or  charge  his 
bristling  lines  and  face  the  withering  cyclone  of  his 
wrath;  must  breathe  the  sulphurous  smoke  and  see 
the  red  blaze  flaming  hotly  through;  must  hear  the 
deafening  roar  and  fearful  rattle — ^and  amid  all  pre- 
serve his  faculties,  maintain  his  courage,  and  do  what 
in  him  lies  to  make  the  triumph  possible. 
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Thus  freighted  with  belligerent  melange  the  mobilized 
veteran  marches  all  day,  with  his  thinking  bayonet  at 
his  side,  his  logical  musket  on  his  shoulder,  and  his 
profane  vocabulary  held  in  measurable  subjection,  the 
nominative  agreeing  with  the  verb  occasionally  by 
accident.  On  through  the  hot  and  bitter  limestone 
dust  that  blanches  all  his  cuticle,  then  reddens  eyes 
and  nose  and  mouth  with  unsanctified  inflammation. 
On  through  floundering  quagmires  of  yellow  mud  that 
settles  into  slush,  then  slumps  into  slime,  vivid  parallel 
to  the  moral  collapse  of  a  white-souled  commissary 
warmed  by  the  beams  of  opportunity  and  trodden  by 
the  hoofs  of  temptation.  On  through  heat  excruciat- 
ing or  cold  unendurable ;  through  rain,  sleet,  hail,  or 
storm's  dread  alternation  of  discomfort  all  the  lengthen- 
ing day,  footsore  and  halting,  each  nerve  a  roadway 
for  paints  burning  steps,  each  bone  racked  with  rheu- 
matic twinges,  until  night  brings  the  limping,  turnpike 
tourist  to  a  welcome  resting-place. 

The  bivouac  then — ^and  full-orbed  glory  of  the 
Shelter  Tent !  Matchless  for  adaptation,  it  is  pitched 
as  soon  as  ranks  are  broken.  The  landscape  whitens 
with  swift  magic,  like  a  Monday  clothes-line  billowy 
with  confldential  raiment.  The  tent-mates  join  the 
sundered  segments,  and  with  sticks  or  stalks  or  poles 
^-or,  lacking  these,  with  bayonet  and  gun  and  ramrod 
— ^lif t  the  flexile  sheet  to  the  required  angle,  and  lo ! 
the  dwelling  stands  confessed,  compact,  cleanly,  and 
stylish  as  a  salad  dressed  in  oiL  Hasty,  most  hasty, 
and  of  all  formalities  and  frills  devoid,  the  ablutions, 
the  cooking,  the  mastication,  above  all  post-prandial 
ceremonies  of  dry  dishwashery— one  touch  of  water 
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makes  the  whole  camp  grin*  Then  glad  repose  comes 
to  fill  the  few  short  nocturnal  honrs,  moonlit,  starry, 
dark  as  black  bullocks  of  CbJloway ,  or  terrible  with 
thunder-bursts  and  drenching  rain,  and  blowing  of 
great  guns.  The  camp  sounds  lull — ^not  startle — the 
sentry's  slow,  reluctant,  Amsterdam  tramp :  the  elec- 
tric interui*ban  symphony  of  snorings  manifold;  the 
weird  signals  of  fond,  melodious  mules,  struggling  with 
an  anchylosis  of  thoracic  articulation ;  the  melancholy 
squeak  of  a  belated  sutler's  wagon  grinding  out  its 
assent  to  the  maxim  that  a  linchpin  in  time  saves  an 
axle;  the  hoot  of  discontented  owl  in  concealment  of 
branches  not  remote,  or  howl  of  expostulatory  cur  in 
distant  farmyard.  Sporific  all  this  medley  of  celluloid 
resonance,  provocative  of  serenest  sleep,  until  the  joy- 
less reveille  shall  come,  summoning  from  iridescent 
dreams  to  another  day  of  inglorious,  unromantic  toil- 
ing. 

Through  the  soft  drowsy  summer  afternoons,  in 
luscious  dishabille  of  relaxation,  bom  of  an  assured 
half-week's  unthreatened  encampment  serenity,  the 
rechercM  loungers  in  the  Shelter  Tent  delight  in  tutti- 
frutti  visions  of  banished  splendors  and  foresworn  de- 
lights. Those  bright  bichloride-of-gold  days  haunt  us 
still.  The  cribbed  and  coffined  quarters  expand  into 
peopled  vistas  of  epicurean  magnificence,  wherein  the 
mirage  of  gorgeous  furnishings  alternates  or  mingles 
with  the  phantasm  of  delicate  portables^  Cashmere, 
Bokhara,  and  Khivan  rugs  bespread  the  marqueterie 
floors;  ragouts  supreme  and  chow-chow,  dinde  glac6, 
truffles,  soquille,  sorbet,  terrapin,  sauteme,  cognac  and 
extra  dry,  cover  the  beckoning  tables.    He  sees  price- 
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less  bijou  of  Louis  Quinze  buhl,  Sevres,  Ldmoges, 
Dalton,  and  Royal  Vienna;  treasures  of  ormolu  and 
ivory,  rocco  and  carrara ;  wonders  in  Faience  and  Sat- 
suma;  quaint  carvings  from  Padua,  Tokio,  Dellii,  and 
Antwerp,  deft  in  ebon  or  sandal,  or  teak  and  imme* 
morial  oak.  Here  are  poems  in  brass,  anthems  in  eter- 
nal bronze,  pastorals  in  Dresden,  mythologies  in  the 
grinning  idols  of  Cathay,  miracles  in  Gobelin  and  Dau^ 
bisson.  Here  are  scimetar  and  falchion  from  the  days 
of  Lionheart,  or  damascene  inwrought  with  golden 
arabesque  by  f  ezzed  wizards  in  Teheran.  Here  swing 
hangings  more  precious  than  jewels,  silk  woven  in  the 
Oaliph^s  harems,  or  yellowing  marvels  of  Ohantilly; 
glowing  glories  of  Corot  and  Daubigny,  G6r6me, 
Vibert,  Meissonier,  Millais,  or  Eembrandt.  Ah !  Yes. 
Boast  venison,  fried  chicken,  stuffed  oysters,  broiled 
lobster,  sausage  with  sauerkraut,  beefsteak  and  onions, 
float  and  allure  and  dazzle  and  tempt  in  the  soaring 
fancy  of  the  dilettante  militant,  who,  at  a  drum-tap  or 
a  mule-bleat  is  brought  down  to  his  cramped,  coarse 
environment  with  a  dull  thud.  Blessed  is  the  voluptu- 
ousness of  reverie ;  blessed  aiid  cheap  and  safe  as  flirt- 
ing by  telephone  with  a  centripetal  divinity  at  the 
exchange,  sweet-voiced,  invisible,  and  anonymous. 

From  roseate  fantasy  to  grim  realism  is  a  tumble 
sharp  and  sudden  to  the  dreamer  in  the  Shelter  Tent. 
His  ormolu  and  bijouterie  consist  of  a  deformed 
pocket-mirror  and  a  fore-shortened  pipe  black  as  bom- 
bazine grief.  His  floor  is  honest  old  earth,  rugless^ 
plankless,  naked  as  a  marble  Venus  and  cold  as  New 
England  culture.  His  decorated  couch  of  down  and 
carved  mahogany,  ebony  inlaid,  is  superseded  by  a 
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blanket  and  six  fence-rails — trails  quilled  mtli  keen 
splinters,  like  the  frightful  porcupine ;  blanket  harbor- 
ing fecund  colonies  of  that  fraternal  insect  whose 
tentacles  are  inextricably  entangled  with  every  shud- 
dering recollection  of  army  vicissitudes,  inescapable, 
inexpungable,  yet  nameless  here  forever  moi-e.  His 
dresser  of  polished  green  malachite,  silver  trimmed, 
shrinks  to  a  surreptitious  cracker-box,  hiding  certain 
confiscated  edibles  for  which  some  adjacent  smoke- 
house holds  a  yawning  vacancy.  In  this  last-named 
receptacle  we  may  also  find  all  that  can  legitimately 
represent  in  fact  the  figments  of  our  hero's  appetizing 
hallucinations :  the  customary  ration  of  his  daily  gulp 
and  growl.  Here  is  the  hard,  hard  bread,  stamped  B.  C. 
and  warranted  that  age  cannot  wither  nor  bicuspid 
masticate ;  the  acrid  and  bellicose  pork,  premonitory 
of  thirst  and  tapeworm,  rich  in  albuminates,  but  utterly 
povertynsmitten  as  to  savor,  odor,  and  social  status. 
Here  is  raw  beef  from  the  east  rump  of  a  most  atten- 
uated anatomy,  doubtful  as  the  welcome  of  an  un- 
invited visitor ;  sufficient  unto  the  soup  is  the  tough- 
ness thereof,  no  less.  Here  are  the  small  white  beans, 
anhydrous,  true  angel  food,  beloved  of  the  cherubim, 
immortalized  in  song,  theme  of  interminable  romance, 
most  potent,  grave,  and  carbo-hydrate  provender; 
seductive  as  a  jackpot,  and  satisfying  as  a  high-church 
wedding  service  to  a  middlings-purifier  heiress.  Here 
also  the  indispensable  coffee,  and  the  sugar  where- 
withal it  shall  be  confected,  twin  relics  of  the  home- 
land, sole  reminders  of  the  hearthstone  ante-bellum. 
Here  is  rice,  nourishing  to  Buddha  and  Oonfucius, 
redolent  of  joss-house  and  bungalow,  chief  of  staff  of 
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the  life  of  languid  anthropophagi  Here  are  desiccated 
TCgetableSy  culmination  of  humiliation  to  nostril  and 
stomach,  a  cross  between  a  counter-irritant  and  a  dis- 
infectant; likewise  concentrated  milk,  Queen  Anne 
style,  as  unintelligible  as  the  gospel  of  orthography, 
etymology,  syntax,  and  prosody  to  a  colored  youth 
gorged  with  clandestine  watermelon.  All  these,  with 
frugal  condiments  and  seasonings,  made  lawful  by  the 
articles  of  war  and  the  acts  thereto  amendatory,  the 
shaky,  unassuming  cracker-box,  chief  of  the  snuggery's 
appointments,  prime  factor  in  furnishing  forth  the 
Shelter  Tent,  doth  garner  and  conceal  with  more  than 
sealing-wax  fidelity.  Upon  it  rest  the  empty  haver- 
sack, the  dry  canteen,  waist  belt,  bayonet  scabbard, 
gun  sling,  and  like  miscellany  of  unused  accoutrement, 
sharing  their  owner's  earned  and  relished  respite. 
These  constitute  his  tabulated  assets,  including  capital, 
surplus,  and  undivided  profits. 

The  Shelter  Tent  was  not  immortal,  at  least  in  the 
concrete.  If  immortality  is  to  be  achieved  for  it,  the 
pen  of  history  or  the  still,  small  voice  of  tradition  must 
be  detailed  for  that  duty.  Its  texture  was  not  inde- 
structible. Worn  to  windowed  raggedness  was  its  final 
aspect,  slashed,  punched,  shot-holed,  and  abraded,  but 
faithful  and  useful  to  the  end.  Scorched  also,  it  may 
be,  begrimed  and  soiled,  march-stained  and  battle- 
singed,  linked  to  its  primal  whiteness  only  as  the  vestal 
virgin  of  the  Cuthead  Sioux  tepee  is  to  her  star-eyed 
Athenian  prototype.  No  matter.  The  statesman  with 
pickerel  brow  and  muscallonge  integument  who  now 
cries  havoc,  and  lets  slip  his  flexile  tongue  against 
pension  bills  because  they  interfere  with  tariff  reform. 
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would  elevate  his  nostrils  in  Schelon  at  the  thought  of 
occupying  such  quarters,  and  vent  his  disgust  in  a 
low,  hoarse  stnile,  quoted  from  some  imitation  Englii^* 
mim  at  Boston.  The  ecclesiastical  mignonette  and  the 
journalistic  geranium,  who  join  in  proclaiming  it  a 
threatening  peril  to  the  Republic  that  she  tardily  re- 
members her  pledges  to  the  remaining  veterans  who 
interposed  between  their  shrinking  forms  and  danger 
thirty  years  ago,  may  jest  at  scars.  They  never  felt  a 
wound.  Nothing  but  a  hypodermic  injection  of  rear- 
rank  bayonets  would  ever  have  inspired  them  to  con- 
front a  foe  more  tangible  than  a  Baconian  cryptogram. 
But  the  tnan  who  faced  the  hounding  hate  of  the  slave- 
sellers  and  survived  the  grape  and  shrapnel  of  embat- 
tled treason  can  respond  to  these  feeble  viscidities  with 
the  silence  of  profound  contempt.  Let  those  who  seek 
to  expunge  iheir  Records  hide  from  the  derision  of 
mankind  and  the  damnation  of  history  if  they  can. 
The  surviving  veterans  neither  tender  apologies  nor 
demand  forgetfulness.  They  cherish  with  pride  the 
recollections  of  the  war.  Among  these  recollections  is 
that  of  the  contracted  habitation,  grander  in  its  humil- 
ity than  a  palace  imperial,  which  domiciled  a  patriot- 
ism t^at  was  stainless  and  a  heroism  that  was  sublime. 
Unconsidered  trifle  of  the  epoch,  neglected  proletariat 
of  tabernacles  belligerent,  fleered  and  flouted  Shelter 
Tent,  its  functions  in  the  splendid  totality  of  achieve- 
ment were  by  no  means  unimportant,  if  wholly  unac- 
knowledged. A  war-scarred  relic  of  it  now  would  be 
more  precious  to  the  eye  of  patriotism  than  a  shining 
granite  shaft  raised  to  monumentalize  forgiven  but 
unrepented  treason.     Tattered  and  blackened,  but 
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serviceable  still,  symbol  of  much  else  whereon  we  might 
perhaps  with  gain  philosophize,  the  humble  but  price- 
less Shelter  Tent  was  borne  to  the  rendezvous  by  the 
glad  warrior  returning  in  triumph,  and  legally  mus- 
tered out.  Its  work  was  done.  No  further  seek  its 
usufruct  to  discern.  The  receipt  of  the  depot  quarter- 
master was  its  sole  and  all-sufficient  obituary. 

Vanished  from  the  receding  perspective  of  our  ex- 
perience is  the  Shelter  Tent — ^vanished  from  sight,  but 
precious  in  memory  forever.  With  it  went  the  golden 
age  of  the  Republic.  With  it  went  our  comradeship 
of  trial  and  danger — ^after  it  came  the  new  heaven 
and  the  new  earth  to  our  redeemed  and  regenerated 
country.  It  has  gone.  And  already  for  more  than 
half  the  soldiery  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Union  it 
has  been  replaced  by  that  low,  green  canopy  whose 
curtain  never  outward  swings. 
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No  one  can  notice  the  movements  of  all  the  troops 
while  a  battle  is  raging.  The  historian,  therefore,  is 
compelled  to  make  a  mosaic  for  future  reference,  by 
taking  "here  a  little  and  there  a  little **  from  the  re- 
ports of  officers  of  the  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry 
branches  of  the  service ;  and  sometimes  the  observa- 
tions of  one  holding  an  insignificant  position  help  to 
fill  up  a  gap,  as  a  very  small  stone  is  useful  in  giving 
completeness  to  Florentine  work.  Not  without  hope 
that  it  may  excite  some  interest,  a  paper  has  been 
prepared  of  incidents  of  Fair  Oaks  and  Malvern  Hill 
battles. 

Sedgwick^s  Division  of  Sumner's  Corps  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  in  the  spring  of  1862  was  near  Wynne's 
Mill,  on  the  old  road  between  Torktown,  Va.,  and  War- 
wick Court-house. 

On  Sunday,  the  4th  of  May,  while  it  was  yet  dark, 
the  booming  of  the  enemy's  cannon,  which  had  con- 
tinued at  intervals  during  Saturday  night,  suddenly 
ceased,  tents  were  folded,  and  they  silently  stole  away. 
By  sunrise,  Gorman's  Brigade,  to  which  the  First  Min- 
nesota Regiment  belonged,  had  clambered  over  the 
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earthworks,  and  durmg  the  day  amused  themselves  by 
picking  up  letters  and  other  mementos  which  the 
soldiers  of  the  insurgent  army  had  left.  On  Monday 
night,  in  a  soaking  rain,  the  regiment  stood  on  the 
historic  fields  where  Lord  Comwallis,  in  1781,  had 
surrendered  to  the  allied  French  and  American  forces. 
The  next  afternoon  the  brigade  was  transported  in 
steamboats  up  the  York  Eiver,  and  on  Wednesday,  the 
7th  of  May,  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Pamunkey  Eiv- 
er, and  formed  a  portion  of  the  division  opposed  to 
some  Confederate  regiments  falling  back  from  Wil- 
liamsburg. Before  I  could  leave  the  transport  on 
which  I  was,  three  cannons  on  an  eminence  pointed 
their  muzzles  thereat,  and  with  balls  stirred  the  mud 
in  the  river;  but  in  a  little  while  United  States  gun- 
boats steamed  up,  and  with  their  heavy  ordnance  soon 
silenced  the  battery. 

From  West  Point,  the  terminus  of  the  Eichmond 
and  York  Eiver  Eailroad,  Sedgwick's  Division  by  slow 
marches  moved  towards  Eichmond.  One  morning 
the  First  Minnesota  Eegiment  halted  at  a  brick  church 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old — St.  Peter's 
by  name — ^before  whose  rector,  George  Washington  in 
January,  1759,  did  take  Martha  Custis  by  the  right 
hand,  and  reverently  say,  "I,  George,  take  thee,-Mai'- 
tha,  to  my  wedded  wife,  to  have  and  to  hold  from  this 
day  forward,  for  better,  for  worse,  for  richer,  for  poor-^ 
er,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  to  love  and  to  cherish 
till  death  do  us  part."  The  soldiers  entered,  and  in 
quietness  and  thoughtfulness  examined  the  venerable 
structure. 

By  the  23d  of  May  the  First  Minnesota  Eegiment. 
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was  encamped  at  (loodly  Hole  Creek,  and  during  the 
week  was  engaged  in  cutting  down  trees  and  building 
a  bridge  across  the  Chickahominy.  It  was  called  Grape- 
vine Bridge,  because  grape-vines  had  been  used  as 
binding-cords  in  the  absence  of  ropes.  There  were 
constant  rains,  and  on  Friday  night,  the  30th  of  May, 
the  windows  of  the  clouds  were  wide  open,  and  tor- 
rents of  water  poured  out.  Lightnings,  like  zigzag 
arrows  of  fire,  darted  to  the  earth,  followed  by  long 
rolls  of  thunder.  The  superstitious  might  have  sup- 
posed that  there  was  war  in  heaven. 

On  Saturday,  the  last  day  of  May,  the  sun  appeared, 
the  skies  were  blue,  and  the  laurel,  peach,  and  magnolia 
were  in  blossom.  As  the  midday  meal  in  Gorman's 
Brigade  was  about  finished,  officers  and  soldiers  were 
startled  by  the  quick  fire  of  musketry  and  discharge 
of  artillery  on  the  Williamsburg  road  towards  Rich- 
mond. Not  long  after,  while  conversing  at  General 
Gorman's  headquarters,  I  saw  a  horse  dash  by,  spurred 
by  his  rider.  Sumner  writes  in  his  official  report  that 
it  was  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  he  received 
an  order  to  move  at  a  moment's  notice.  A  few  minutes 
after  the  rider  passed  staff  officers  and  mounted  order- 
lies began  to  hurry  to  and  fro.  Soon  Gorman's  Bri- 
gade, with  the  First  Minnesota  Eegiment  in  advance, 
was  on  the  march  to  Grape-vine  Bridge.  There  were 
no  laggards.  Every  soldier  seemed  eager  to  act  well 
his  part,  but  the  troops  were  forced  to  hasten  slowly, 
and  often,  like  Tantalus  of  the  Greek  mythology,  stand 
in  a  pooL  As  the  bridge  was  approached  it  was  seen 
to  be  surrounded  by  swift  water.  The  soldiers  waded 
up  to  their  waists,  reached  it,  and  crossed.    Then  fol- 
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lowed  Kirby's  Battery,  the  drivers  lashing  their  horses, 
the  nozzles  of  the  guns  immersed,  and  as  they  plunged 
on  the  log  bridge  it  trembled,  undulated,  and  was  ready 
to  float  away. 

After  crossing  the  Chiekahominy  there  was  a  brief 
halt  on  an  elevation,  where  was  the  residence  of  a  Doc- 
tor Trent.  Noticing  a  lad,  about  sixteen  years  of  age, 
sitting  on  a  fence,  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  anything 
about  the  battle.  He  was  quite  excited,  and,  pointing 
towards  Fair  Oaks  station,  said  that  he  had  heard  a 
blowing,  like  a  gust  of  wind,  in  that  direction.  It  was 
an  expressive  description  of  the  zip-zip  sound  of  minie- 
balls,  and  the  sighing  and  screeching  of  shells  heard  at 
a  distance.  As  the  regiment  was  marching  from  thence 
to  the  scene  of  conflict,  while  riding  by  the  side  of 
Major  Morgan  of  the  First  Minnesota,  I  saw  an  officer 
on  foot  approach,  and  exclaiming,  ^^  General  Gorman ! " 
seize  him  by  the  hand.  To  me  his  presence  was  a 
great  surprise.  In  1854  he  had  been  a  plasterer  in  St. 
Paul,  and  had  rough-cast  my  house  on  Summit  Ave- 
nue, the  first  built  between  Dayton  and  Laurel  Avenues, 
the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  costly,  exten- 
sive, and  massive  brown-stone  residence  of  James  J. 
HilL  In  1858  he  was  appointed  chief  of  police  of  the 
city.  In  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  wife,  before 
the  war,  he  returned  with  his  children  to  Philadelphia, 
and  was  now  Captain  John  W.  Crosby,  of  the  Sixty- 
first  Pennsylvania  Eegiment,  slightly  disabled. 

The  Bichmond  and  York  Eiver  Railroad  and  the 
Williamsburg  country  road  are  parallel,  and  at  little 
distance  from  each  other.  The  so-called  Nine  Mile 
Boad  from  Bichmond  runs  diagonally  from  a  point 
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called  the  Old  Tavern,  and  crosses  the  railway  at 
Fair  Oaks  station  and  reaches  the  WiUiamsburg  road 
at  Seven  Pines.  Early  on  Satm*day  afternoon  General 
Abercrombie^s  Brigade  of  Conch's  Division  of  Keyes's 
Fourth  Army  Corps  was  in  this  vicinity.  A  Philadel- 
phia regiment,  the  Twenty-third  Pennsylvania,  com- 
manded by  an  officer  of  the  regular  army.  Colonel 
Thomas  H.  Neill,  was  posted  on  the  Nine  Mile  Road 
between  Seven  Pines  and  Fair  Oaks,  and  the  Sixty- 
first  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  Rippey,  was  on  the  same 
road  leading  from  Fair  Oaks  to  the  Trent  house. 


BATTLE-FIELDS  AROUND   RICHMOND. 


Colonel  Rippey  was  killed;  all  of  his  field  officers 
and  a  number  of  captains  wounded.  (General  Aber- 
crombie,  in  the  crisis,  made  a  stand  near  the  Courtenay 
house.  General  Couch  in  his  report  wrote  that  "he 
[Couch]  became  separated  from  the  main  body  of  the 
division,  and  that,  with  General  Abercrombie,  four 
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regiments,  and  Brady's  Battery  made  off  towards  the^ 
Grape-vine  Bridge,  and  took  a  position  facing  Fair 
Oaks.  Soon  Oaptain  Van  Ness  brought  me  word  that 
General  Sumner  was  at  hand.  This  noble  soldier 
came  on  rapidly  with  Sedgwick's  Division,  and  when 
the  head  of  his  column  was  seen,  half  a  mile  distant,  I 
felt  that  God  was  with  us  and  victory  ours." 

As  the  First  Minnesota,  Colonel  Alfred  Sully,  reached 
the  critical  position,  he  was  directed  to  the  right  of' 
General  Abercrombie.  Colonel  Sully  rode  into  a  field 
near  the  Courtenay  house  with  his  staff,  and  dis- 
mounted to  make  observations.  Stooping  down  and 
looking  into  the  belt  of  woods  in  front,  instantly,  with 
expletives  forcible  but  not  at  all  polite,  I  heard  him 
call  out  to  Adjutant  Chase,  "  Hurry  the  regiment  into 
line!"  Standing  by  my  horse  holding  the  bridle,  I 
noticed  that  his  ears  were  bent  back,  and  that  he  was 
very  restless.  He  was  not  like  his  rider,  slow  to  hear. 
It  was  evident  that  something  was  coming.  There  was 
a  chicken-coop  in  front  made  of  very  frail  slats,  and, 
foolish  fellow  as  I  was,  I  wondered  if  it  would  be  ex- 
pedient to  lie  behind  it.  Deliberation  on  the  subject 
was  stopped  by  a  swift  blowing  and  leaves  falling 
from  the  adjoining  trees.  The  enemy  had  aimed  too 
high,  and  no  one  was  injured. 

It  was  not  very  long  before  the  whole  of  Gorman's 
Brigade  came  up.  The  right  of  the  First  Minnesota 
rested  upon  the  Courtenay  house,  and  the  left  upon  a 
piece  of  woodland.  The  other  three  regiments.  Thirty- 
fourth  New  York,  Fifteenth  Massachusetts,  and  Eighty- 
second  New  York,  were  upon  the  left  of  Abercrombie's 
Brigade.    A  battery  of  the  First  United  States  Artil- 
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lery,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Edward  Kirby,  the 
43ame  battery  which,  under  Bicketts,  the  First  Minne- 
sota Regiment  had  followed  into  action  at  the  battle 
of  Bull  Bun,  was  on  an  elevation  in  front  of  a  peach 
orchard,  near  the  angle  of  the  woods.  The  rapidity  of 
the  loading  and  firing  of  Eirby's  guns  sounded  like  the 
incessant  pounding  in  some  great  steam-boiler  shop, 
and  excited  the  attention  and  admiration  of  General 
Sumner  and  the  division  commanders.  The  Bebel 
troops,  under  General  Gustavus  W.  Smith,  concealed 
l>y  the  woods,  were  greatly  annoyed  by  the  death- 
dealing  shot,  and  General  Wade  Hampton  of  South 
Carolina  was  ordered  with  his  brigade  to  emerge  and 
take  the  battery.  They  appeared  in  the  field  to  the 
right,  but  were  quickly  driven  back. 

About  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Johnston,  the 
^eneral-in-chief  of  the  Confederates,  was  severely 
wounded,  and  then  the  command  devolved  upon  Gen- 
-eral  G.  W.  Smith.  The  latter  in  his  official  report 
wrote:  "Very  seldom,  if  ever,  did  any  troops  in  their 
first  battle  go  so  close  to  a  covered  line  under  so  strong 
a  fire,  and  remain  within  such  short  distance  so  long 
a  time.  Various  attempts  were  made  to  charge,  but 
without  that  concert  of  action  almost  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  success,  and  the  gallant  spirits  who  attempted 
it  were  very  many  of  them  shot  down." 

Towards  seven  o'clock  I  noticed  a  Union  officer  of 
high  rank  on  horseback  come  out  of  the  woods.  He 
was  without  a  hat  and  seemed  "all  forlorn,'*  as  the 
horse  was  being  led  by  a  staff  officer  to  a  place  of  se- 
-curity.  It  was  General  Abercrombie,  from  whom  Fort 
Abercrombie  in  Minnesota  derived  its  name.    He  had 
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entered  the  woods  with  his  adjutant.  Captain  Samuel 
Appleton,  now  a  member  of  the  Minnesota  Command-^ 
ery  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  to  learn  the  situation  of  the 
enemy,  and  was  fired  upon.  A  ball  passed  through  and 
carried  away  his  cap,  scraped  his  scalp,  and  frightened 
his  horse,  who  threw  him  to  the  ground  and  ran  away. 
Chaplain  Oliver,  who  had  volunteered  as  one  of  hi& 
iaids,  perceiving  the  situation,  ix)de  in,  lifted  him  upon 
the  saddle  of  his  own  horse,  and  led  him  out  in  a  dazed 
condition. 

The  battle  did  not  cease  until  the  shades  of  night  had 
fallen.  Then  the  woods  seemed  to  be  alive  with  huge 
lightning-bugs;  but  they  were  the  soldiers  of  the  blue 
and  gray  with  lanterns  searching  for  dead  comrades, 
and,  observing  the  amenities  of  humanity,  did  not  mo- 


THE  COURTKNAT  H0U8B. 


lest  each  other  while  engaged  in  their  sad  work.  That 
night  the  soldiers  of  the  First  Minnesota  were  kept 
busy  in  building  an  intrenchment  in  front  of  the 
€ourtenay  house  made  of  felled  trees  covered  with 
eai-th,  and  on  fair  days  the  flag  of  the  regiment  was  dis- 
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played  therefrom.  General  J.  E.  Johnston  in  his  re- 
port wrote :  "  About  snnset,  being  struck  from  my 
horse  severely  wounded  by  a  fragment  of  a  shelly  I  was 
carried  from  the  field,  and  Major-General  G.  W.  Smith 
succeeded  to  the  command.  He  was  prevented  from 
renewing  his  attack  the  next  morning  hy  the  discovery 
of  strong  intrenchments  not  seen  on  the  previous  evening.^ 
He  did  not  see  them  on  Saturday  before  sunset  because 
they  had  not  then  been  constructed. 

The  floor  of  the  Courtenay  house  on  Saturday  night 
was  a  sleeping-place  for  several  Union  officers,  and 
there  was  also  brought  to  the  onenstory  annex  a 
wounded  soldier  of  Hampton's  Brigade.  He  was  a  tall, 
dark-rhaired,  and  fine-looking  man.  Kneeling  by  his 
side,  I  asked  if  his  wounds  were  serious,  and  learned 
that  they  were  not.  He  said  that  he  was  a  small 
South  Carolina  planter  from  the  Edgefield  district,  and 
that  just  as  he  was  about  to  pull  the  trigger  of  his 
musket  felt  dizzy,  then  a  weakness  of  the  legs,  sunk  to 
the  ground  wounded,  and  was  picked  up  and  brought 
in  by  our  soldiers.  He  remarked  ^^  that  since  lying  on 
the  floor  I  have  realized  that  I  have  been  deluded. 
Under  the  heated  denunciations  of  political  orators  I 
had  come  to  look  upon  Yankees  as  a  species  of  incar- 
nate demons,  and  imagined  that  death  would  be  prefer- 
able to  capture.  To-night  my  mental  vision  is  cleared, 
and  I  find  that  my  captors  are  of  the  same  English 
race,  as  a  little  thought  should  have  before  taught  me, 
bravely  contending  for  the  union  of  the  States,  which 
they  believe  is  essential  to  liberty.'* 

The  First  Minnesota  Regiment  was  not  actively  en- 
.gaged  on  Saturday  after  Kirby's  Battery  opened  fire. 
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By  order  of  Colonel  Sully  it  sat  behind  a  fence,  and 
labile  in  this  position  Nicholas  Hammer,  a  worthy 
Dane  of  CJompany  F,  was  killed  by  a  ricochet  shot,  and 
I  buried  him  the  next  morning  in  the  yard  of  the 
Courtenay  house.  After  Gorman's  Brigade  had  been 
fighting  some  time,  Adjutant  Chase  of  the  First  Min- 
nesota rode  up,  and  with  well-meant  kindness  but  poor 
judgment  informed  me  that  my  brother.  Colonel  Neill 
of  Abercrombie's  Brigade,  had  been  killed.  At  the 
battle  of  Bull  Bun,  having  heard  many  wild  rumors 
that  failed  to  be  confirmed,  I  did  not  feel  that  his 
-death  was  certain,  although  the  announcement  in  the 
midst  of  the  conflict  was  not  soothing. 

Early  Sunday  morning,  with  the  consent  of  Qoneral 
Sedgwick,  I  walked  over  the  field  to  see  if  I  could  find 
out  where  my  brother  was,  and  if  he  were  dead  or 
alive.  About  seven  o'clock  I  came  to  the  limber  of 
•an  artillery  carriage,  upon  which  was  sitting  General 
Sumner,  with  General  Couch  by  his  side,  to  whom  he 
introduced  me.  Mentioning  my  errand,  the  latter 
said:  "I  do  not  know  where  he  is.  Yesterday  after- 
noon I  was  separated  from  his  regiment,  closely 
pressed  by  the  enemy,  as  my  coat  torn  by  bullets  will 
^how."  While  speaking,  the  battle  again  commenced ; 
the  generals  hurried  to  their  duties,  and  I  was  left 
a  lonely  non-combatant.  Noticing  some  ambulances 
hurrying  to  the  point  where  the  troops  were  engaged, 
I  moved  towards  them,  but  had  not  gone  far  when  I 
came  to  a  wounded  officer  on  the  ground,  whose  eye 
indicated  recognition  of  me.  Stooping  down,  I  en- 
•quired  who  he  was,  and  the  reply  was,  **  Adjutant  of 
the  Seventh  Michigan.''    He  appeared  to  be  severely 
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injured,  and  as  I  could  be  of  no  service  reluctantly 
left  him.  Soon  I  met  Surgeon  Ldddell  of  General 
Bums's  Brigade,  and  he  asked  me  to  hold  his  case 
of  instruments  while  he  performed  minor  operations. 
Passing  a  small  outhouse  which  had  a  blanket  sus- 
pended in  place  of  a  door,  he  told  me  that  General  O. 
O.  Howard  was  therein  with  a  wound  in  the  arm,  and 
as  the  day  was  very  hot,  with  his  assent  it  was  pro- 
posed to  amputate  the  limb  in  the  afternoon.  After 
General  Howard  was  disabled  the  command  of  his 
brigade  devolved  upon  Colonel  Edward  E.  Cross  of  the 
Fifth  New  Hampshire,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  he 
was  carried  by  sitting  up  on  a  stretcher,  sucking  a 
lemon  and  in  good  spirits.  He  told  uis  that  he  hoped 
in  a  few  weeks  to  be  again  in  active  service. 

The  surgeon's  operating-table  was  a  iiovelty.  It 
was  a  barrel  on  its  side,  placed  against  a  tree  in  front 
of  a  farmhouse.  I  was  expected  to  keep  the  barrel 
steady  by  placing  one  of  my  feet  under  it,  aud  then 
held  the  patient  against  the  tree  with  one  hand  while 
the  surgeon  used  the  knife.  After  working  two  hours 
or  more  Di\  Liddell  said  he  needed  rest,  imd  I  returned 
to  the  Courtenay  house.  About  midday  an  orderly 
rode  up  and  gave  me  the  following  note : 

'*  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  Colonel  Keill  is  aliye  and 
nninjnred.  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Franod  a.  Waldbr, 
''AMigtofU  Adjutant-General,  General  Couches  Dkfiskm,^ 

Thus  was  the  rumor  of  the  day  before  happily  dis- 
sipated. 

The  writer  of  the  note  was  then  Only  twenty-two- 
years  old.    At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  a  brevet- 
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brigadier-general  Since  then  he  has  been  distin- 
goished  as  a  writer  on  political  economy,  and  is  now 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  School  of  Technology. 

I  had  desired  to  know  if  the  adjutant  of  the  Seventh 
Michigan  had  survived.  About  ten  years  ago  I  was 
standing  at  the  Jackson  Street  landing  in  St.  Paul 
when  a  steamboat  approached.  A  Bev.  Mr.  Landon, 
then  a  Minneapolis  pastor,  came  up  and  told  me  that 
he  was  expecting  a  brother.  When  the  passengers 
came  ashore  I  was  introduced  to  the  relative,  a  phy- 
sician. When  he  heard  my  name  he  said,  ^^I  knew  a 
clergyman  of  your  name  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
when  I  was  a  member  of  the  Seventh  Michigan."  To 
the  question,  ^^  Cim  you  tell  me  if  your  adjutant,  who 
was  severely  wounded  at  Fair  Oaks,  survived  t**  he 
smilingly  replied,  ''I  am  the  person." 

By  noon  of  Sunday,  the  10th  of  June,  the  Confed- 
erate Army  had  been  fully  checked,  but  the  Union 
troops  could  make  no  advimce.  Heavy  showers  again 
commenced.  The  roads  were  impassable  for  artillery, 
and  the  mules  of  the  commissary  wagons  could  draw 
but  half  loads.  The  mud  was  a  thick  paste,  and  sol- 
diers floundered  in  it  like  toddling  children.  Brigade 
commanders  during  the  forced  inaction  arranged  their 
headquarters,  imd  surgeons  were  occupied  in  sending 
the  wounded  to  the  hospitals  in  the  rear.  Colonel 
Sully  had  possession  of  the  Courtenay  house.  He 
occupied  the  north  room  on  the  first  floor,  and  the 
chaplain  of  the  regiment  the  room  directly  above,  who, 
when  he  lay  on  the  floor  to  sleep,  was  always  com- 
forted by  the  thought  that  there  was  a  thick  brick 
chimney  between   him   and  the   enemy's   artillery. 
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Among  the  prisoners  brought  within  the  lines  of  the 
First  Minnesota  was  a  Confederate  colonel  whose  face 
had  been  bruised  by  the  explosion  of  a  shelL  He  had 
been  placed  at  first  in  an  outhouse,  but  Surgeon  Hand, 
the  day  after  the  battle,  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
remove  him  to  a  i*oom  in  the  Ciourtenay  house.  He 
ordered  hospital  attendants  to  take  a  door  from  its 
hinges  for  the  purpose.  Thereon  he  was  carefully 
placed  Mid  slowly  carried,  with  bruised  and  bloated 
face  and  eyes  closed  with  suppuration.  Before  the 
house  was  reached  his  hand  was  imploringly  extended 
as  if  he  thought  they  were  taking  him  to  a  burial-place. 
When  within  the  house  he  was  sponged  with  tepid 
water  and  the  matter  wiped  from  his  eyes,  so  that  he 
was  soon  able  to  see,  and  to  smile  about  the  impres- 
sion he  had  gained,  in  his  blind  weakness,  that  he  was 
on  a  march  to  the  grave. 

On  the  3d  of  June  General  J.  G.  Barnard,  chief 
engineer  of  the  army,  visited  Sunmer's  Corps  for  ob- 
servation, imd  during  his  stay  slept  at  the  Courtenay 
house  in  a  vacant  room  on  the  same  floor  with  me, 
but  on  the  side  towards  the  foe.  One  morning  as  day 
was  breaking  shells  began  to  fly  near  the  house.  The 
general  was  deaf,  like  myself,  but  not  so  deaf  that  he 
could  not  hear  the  whizzing  overhead.  Quickly  rising, 
he  drew  on  his  boots,  and  went  downstairs.  Although 
I  was  not  an  engineer  officer,  I  followed  in  his  foot- 
steps. 

A  tall  tree  near  the  house  appeared  to  be  a  target 
for  the  Confederates.  A  cannon-ball  struck  a  tree  not 
far  from  the  house,  in  front  of  General  Qorman^s  tent, 
and  cut  it  in  two.    The  members  of  the  First  Minne- 
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sota  Band  made  a  hut  for  themselves.  Three  feet  of  it 
was  below  the  ground,  and  about  five  feet,  of  logs,  was 
above  the  surface.  Once  I  was  suddenly  summoned 
thither,  and  as  I  entered  saw  the  nephew  of  W.  H, 
Nobles,  a  citizen  of  St.  Paul,  leaning  against  the  side 
towards  the  enemy.  His  face  was  placid,  and  there, 
was  no  discoloration,  but  his  heart  did  not  beat.  A 
round  shot  had  struck  the  log  where  his  head  was,  and. 
although  it  did  not  penetrate,  the  concussion  was  suffi- 
cient to  snap  the  thread  of  life. 

The  8th  of  June  was  a  bright,  balmy  Sunday.  Birds 
in  black,  orange,  and  scarlet  plumage  flitted  among  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  and  sang  clearly  and  sweetly, 
filled  with  "mad  joy**  at  leaving  their  secret  nests. 
The  cannons  of  the  enemy  seemed  ashamed  to  make  a 
noise,  and  after  the  morning  meal  soldiers  basked  and 
thought  of  "home,  sweet  home.^ 

My  attention,  about  nine  o^dock,  was  attracted  by 
the  riding  of  the  pleasant  young  French  princes,  vol- 
unteer aids  of  General  McClellan,  towards  Sedgwick's 
•quarters.  It  was  not  long  before  the  whole  of  Sum- 
ner's Corps  was  ordered  to  appear  as  on  dress  parade. 
There  came  down  the  line  a  number  of  officers  wearing 
rich,  silver-embroidered  uniforms.  In  front  rode  a 
black-haired,  dark-visaged,  determined-looking  man, 
hat  in  hand,  and  graciously  bowing  as  regiment  after 
regiment  presented  arms.  He  was  Marshal  Prim,  on 
his  way  from  Mexico  to  Spain,  subsequently  known 
as  the  friend  of  the  Republican  Castelar,  active  in  the 
deposition  of  Queen  Isabella,  and  virtually  the  dictator 
of  his  native  land. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  of  June  Medical  Di» 
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rector  Hammond  Buggested  that  I  should  visit  a  hos* 
pital  on  the  north  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  which 
stream  I  crossed  at  Bottom  Bridge*  Nig^t  came  on 
before  I  could  return,  and  I  stopped  at  the  plantation 
of  a  Dr.  Miner.  The  family  mansion  was  dosed,  but 
at  the  n^ro  quarters  I  found  some  slaves,  who  per- 
mitted me  to  sleep  at  the  house.  Upon  the  promise  of 
ample  pay  they  prepared  for  me  the  best  meal  I  had 
for  several  months  tasted  in  Virginia.  The  Miner 
family  had  left  their  cows,  and  I  enjoyed  the  milk, 
butter,  and  biscuits.  Upon  leaving  the  next  morning 
I  purchased  some  butter,  which  the  negroes,  for  the 
want  of  something  better,  placed  in  an  empty  asaf  etida 
can  which  they  found  in  the  doctor's  office.  As  I 
passed  the  camp  of  the  Twenty-third  Pennsylvania, 
which  was  then  quite  near  to  the  Courtenay  house,  I 
left  the  butter  for  the  use  of  Colonel  Neill  and  staff. 
That  evening  I  called  at  the  colonel's  tent,  and  profuse 
was  the  praise  of  the  butter  and  its  very  rich  flavor. 
There  was  a  willingness  to  heap  blessings  upon  me,  to 
call  upon  Leigh  Hunt's  angel  of  "Abou  Ben  Adhem" 
to  "write  me  as  one  that  loved  his  fellow-men."  The 
praise  was  too  great  to  be  borne,  and  I  had  to  confess 
that  confinement  in  the  asaf  etida  can  had  added  to  the 
fragrance  so  much  admired. 

General  McClellan  seems  to  have  contemplated  a 
change  of  base  about  the  middle  of  June.  On  the 
18th  the  chief  commissary  of  subsistence,  by  his  order, 
had  vessels  sent  from  Torktown  to  City  Point,  on 
the  James  Biver,  with  800,000  rations.  On  the  25th, 
Wednesday,  the  chief  quartermaster,  General  Van  Vliet, 
telegraphed  to  Colonel  Ingalls,  at  the  White  house^  on 
the  Pamunkey : 
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'*  Have  your  whole  oommaiid  in  readiness  to  start  at  any  moment. 
Please  eonsult  with  Lientenant  Nicholson  of  the  navy  to  have  his  ves- 
sels placed  in  snch  a  position  that  he  can  protect  our  depot.  There 
will  be  no  attempt  to  torn  our  flank  for  a  day  or  two,  but  from  all  the 
information  we  have  it  is  supposed  that  Jackson  will  be  coming  down 
soon." 

The  very  next  day,  Thursday,  Jackson  and  Hill  of 
the  Confederates  attacked,  near  Mechanicsville,  General 
Porter's  Corps.  On  Friday  was  the  battle  of  Ghtines's 
Mill,  and  those  of  Sumner's  Corps,  near  the  Courtenay 
house,  were  made  to  feel  that  the  conflict  was  desperate 
when,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  they  saw  the 
brigades  of  Generals  French  and  Meagher  hurrying  to 
the  relief  of  the  hard-pressed  troops  of  Porter.  That 
night  I  slept  in  Surgeon  Hand's  tent,  and  before 
sunrise  I  rose,  on  Saturday  the  28th,  and  walked  to- 
wards the  Courtenay  house,  and  found  General  Sedg- 
wick and  Colonel  Sully  in  silence,  sitting  on  a  rude 
bench  in  the  yard — ^the  former,  as  usual,  modest  and 
quiet,  with  none  of  the  insignia  of  rank,  without  a 
coat,  wearing  only  a  simple  blue  flannel  shirt.  To  the 
remark  that  the  morning  was  sultry,  Sully  said,  "Yes- 
terday afternoon  was  bad  for  our  troops;"  About  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening  Surgeon  Hand  told  me  that 
Medical  Director  Hammond  had  been  ordered  to  send 
off  the  sick  and  woxmded  in  ambulances  towards  the 
James  River,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  accompany  the 
train.  It  was  not  long  before  the  procession  of  suffer- 
ers was  moving.  As  I  rode  towards  Fair  Oaks  station 
I  noticed  soldiers  unscrewing  the  lids  of  cartridge 
boxes  and  throwing  the  contents  into  the  vat  of  a  tan- 
nery. At  the  railroad  crossing  a  pile  of  cases  of  pilot- 
bread,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  had  been  set  on  fire. 
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There  was  no  confusion.  The  only  frightened  person 
was  a  sutler  who  had  hastened  to  be  rich,  and  now  was 
packing  his  wares  in  order  that  he  might  save  his  chat- 
tels and  hasten  out  of  danger. 

The  forest  through  White  Oak  Swamp  was  packed 
with  wagon  trains.  The  dark  night  and  muddy  road 
compelled  them  to  go  at  a  snail's  pace.  Towards  morn- 
ing I  reached  White  Oak  Creek ;  found  some  confusion 
among  the  wagoners,  and  a  flashing  of  maxij  lanterns. 
An  officer  riding  by  recognized  me.  It  was  Captain 
William  G.  Le  Due  of  Hastings,  Minn.,  assistant  quar- 
termaster of  Dana's  Brigade,  afterwards  chief  quarter- 
master of  Hooker's  Corps,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war 
made  brevet-brigadier-generaL  He  said:  "Hold  my 
horse's  bridle.  We  have  been  waiting  for  axes,  which 
have  arrived.  K  we  do  not  widen  the  road  so  that  four 
or  five  wagons  can  move  abreast  we  may  lose  a  part  of 
the  train."  Jumping  from  his  saddle,  he  took  an  axe 
and  went  to  work  with  the  men  in  cutting  down  trees. 

Sunday's  sun  arose,  and  its  rays  were  very  warm* 
About  seven  o'clock  Le  Due  rode  up  to  me  and  pointed 
to  a  wagon  in  the  creek  sunk  in  mud  to  its  axles,  laden 
with  oats,  from  which  the  mules  had  been  taken,  and 
told  me  to  ride  in,  with  my  penknife  cut  a  hole  in  a 
bag,  and  allow  my  horse  to  feed.  As  I  sat  in  the  sad- 
dle a  gentleman  dressed  as  a  civilian,  and  very  dusty, 
rode  up  and  enquired  if  his  horse  could  have  some 
oats,  and,  by  permission  of  the  quartermaster,  he  went 
to  the  other  end  of  the  bag.  In  a  few  minutes  my 
horse  caught  his  by  the  nose  and  showed  so  much  ill- 
will  that  I  rode  away.  The  selfishness  of  man  I  had 
often  witnessed  in  the  army;  it  was  the  first  time  I 
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had  observed  the  selfishness  of  the  horse.  The  gentle- 
man by  my  side  was  the  Prince  de  JoinviUe  (rfe- 
zhwanrvel)^  the  third  son  of  Louis  PhiUppe^  late  King 
of  France.  When  a  young  naval  officer  he  was  en- 
trusted with  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  Napoleon 
from  St.  Helena  to  Paris.  Since  1848  he  had  been  an 
exile,  and  was  now  on  a  visit  to  his  nephews,  the  young 
princes  on  General  McClellan's  staff. 

The  saddest  sight  that  day  was  sick  soldiers,  ex- 
hausted by  the  march,  lying  with  closed  eyes  in  the 
shade  of  trees,  or  tottering  along  with  the  aid  of  sticks. 
During  the  afternoon  I  found  General  GK>rmiyi  sick  on 
the  porch  of  a  farmhouse  on  an  elevation  overlooking 
White  Oak  Swamp.  As  I  sat  by  him  a  cloud  of  white 
smoke  arose  in  the  direction  of  the  railroad,  and  at  a 
great  height  stood  for  a  time.  I  thought  of  the  pillar 
of  cloud  that  by  day  preceded  the  army  of  Moses.  It 
was  caused  by  the  blowing  up  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Chickahominy,  the  destruction  of  locomotives  and  other 
war  material. 

Early  on  Monday,  the  20th  of  June,  the  First  Min- 
nesota, that  had  been  engaged  the  afternoon  before  in 
the  battle  of  Savage  Station,  crossed  the  creek,  and  I 
was  glad  to  be  again  with  my  regiment.  After  march- 
ing about  two  miles  there  was  a  halt,  and  I  rode  ahead 
to  find  a  shady  place  where  I  could  write  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  Minnesota  a  report  of  Sunday's  battle,  in 
which  color-bearer  Burgess,  a  noble  fellow,  had  been 
killed.  I  dismounted  at  the  Willis  Methodist  Church, 
and  enjoyed  rest  in  a  shady  grove.  Between  two 
and  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  woods  behind 
me  were  suddenly  filled  with  the  rattle  of  musketry. 
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Mounting  my  horsey  I  rode  back  to  join  the  regiment, 
but  increasing  reverberations  showed  that  a  fierce 
battle  had  begun.  It  proved  to  be  the  Confederate 
onslaught  upon  General  McCalPs  troops.  A  proverb 
is  said  to  be  the  quintessence  of  wisdom,  and  remem- 
bering that  "  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor,**  I 
turned  back,  imd,  passing  the  Willis  Church,  came  to 
a  wide  plain  gradually  ascending  towards  the  James 
Itiver,  known  as  Malvern  Hill,  which  seemed  to  be 
made  for  a  battle-field. 

As  I  rode  across  it  I  met  General  Couch  with  a  por- 
tion of  his  division,  and  the  colonel  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Pennsylvania  opened  his  line  that  I  might  pass 
through,  when  I  checked  my  horse  and  watched  the 
various  movements. 

The  last  of  the  great  wagon  trains  was  passing  down 
to  Haxall's  Landing,  on  the  James  Biver.  The  drivers 
were  excited  by  the  battle  raging  at  Glendale,  or  Nel- 
son*s  Farm,  but  whenever  they  showed  a  disposition 
to  drive  furiously  cavalry-men  would  ride  up  wid  com- 
pel them  to  go  at  a  moderate  pace,  and  thus  prevented 
a  panic.  Never  in  the  history  of  any  war  was  a  sup- 
ply train  moved  with  so  little  loss.  The  bellowing  of 
cannon  would  be  met  by  the  response  of  bellowing 
animals.  A  herd  of  twenty-five  hundred  beef  cattle 
crossed  White  Oak  Swamp  and  reached  pasturage  in 
the  meadows  of  James  Biver  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  beast. 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  afternoon  immense 
shells  from  the  gunboats  passed  over  our  heads  into 
the  woods,  where  the  enemy  was.  A  Confederate  sol- 
dier is  reported  to  have  said  that  his  regiment  was 
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doing  very  well  until  great  cooking-stoyes  began  to  fly 
through  the  air  and  break  into  pieces  in  their  midst 
When  night  came  I  slept  on  a  sofa  in  the  West  house. 
The  person  who  seemed  to  be  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold was  a  gentlemanly  man,  but  greatly  worried  by 
the  irruption  of  an  invading  army  trampling  down  his 
crops.  Before  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  1st  of 
July,  Sumner's  Corps  reached  Malvern  Hill  from  Glen- 
dale,  and  was  posted  on  the  right  of  the  Union  Army. 
About  eight  o'clock  Confederate  artillery  took  position 
in  a  wheat-field  on  the  Poindexter  farm,  and  opened 
fire,  the  shells  bursting  near  the  West  house.  The 
family,  with  some  of  their  neighbors,  in  consternation 
fled  into  the  cellar,  to  which  there  was  access  by  a 
large  outside  door.  The  head  of  the  house  in  great 
distress  enquired,  ^^  What  shall  I  dot"  There  was  a 
dressing-table  draped  with  red  doth,  and  I  suggested 
that  it  be  torn  off  and  fastened  on  a  long  pole  over 
the  house,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  alter  the  range  of 
the  shots.  It  was  distressing  to  hear  the  moans  and 
see  the  tears  of  the  women  in  the  cellar,  and  as  General 
Meagher  was  riding  by  I  directed  his  attention  to  them. 
With  the  impulsiveness  of  a  kind  Irishman,  he  drove 
up  to  the  cellar-door,  imd,  looking  down,  assured  the 
frightened  ones  that  they  would  soon  be  relieved;  but 
in  what  way  I  did  not  see.  An  old  woman  who  once 
acted  as  guide  for  me  at  one  of  the  historic  spots  of 
Ireland  told  some  marvellous  stories,  and  I  asked  her 
if  she  always  told  the  truth.  She  said  she  did,  but 
sometimes  magnified  the  truth  to  make  it  pleasant. 
General  Meagher,  I  fear,  magnified  the  truth  that  morn- 
ing to  comfort  tearful  women. 
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There  was  the  tent  of  a  general  pitched  near  the 
house,  and  one  of  his  staff  said  that  the  flap  was  fast- 
ened down  because  the  officer  was  washing  and  putting^ 
on  clean  clothes.  Before  long  he  emerged,  carefully 
dressed,  his  sash  thrown  over  his  shoulders,  and  al* 
though  having  but  one  arm^  the  other  having  been  left 
in  Mexico  during  the  war  with  that  country,  he  grace- 
fully vaulted  into  his  saddle  and  rode  away  to  duty. 
It  was  the  rash,  brave,  and  dashing  Phil  Kearney. 

Gorman's  Brigade  was  kept  in  a  sitting  position 
while  exposed  to  the  artillery  fire,  and  during  the 
morning  a  cannon-ball  bounded  over  the  field  and 
struck  a  worthy  officer,  Major  Charles  L.  Brown,  of 
the  Thirty-fourth  New  York,  from  the  effects  of  which 
he  died. 

During  the  afternoon,  while  standing  by  General 
Sedgwick,  I  noticed  a  general  approaching  on  horse* 
back.  As  he  passed  along  the  right  wing,  with  great 
enthusiasm  the  soldiers  tossed  up  their  caps.  It  wa& 
McClellan.  After  he  had  conferred  with  Sedgwick  I 
stepped  up,  and  he  extended  his  hand,  which  I  remem- 
ber on  that  warm  day  was  covered  with  a  gauntleted 
glove.  His  pressure  was  earnest,  but  he  said  not  a 
word,  and  kept  his  eye  towards  the  troops  who  were 
animated  by  his  presence.  His  attitude  was  that  of 
a  cool,  brave  man,  equal  to  his  great  responsibility.  It 
was  the  last  time  I  was  near  him,  and  there  was  reason 
why  I  looked  upon  him  with  some  interest.  He  was 
bom  in  the  same  city  as  myself.  Our  fathers  were 
physicians.  We  were  prepared  for  college  by  the  same 
teachers.  Before  the  war  he  had  successfully  wooed  a 
graceful,  delicate  daughter  of  an  army  officer,  living 
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with  her  parents  on  Summit  Avenue  in  St.  Paul,  and 
she  and  her  mother  were  communicants  of  the  church 
to  which  I  ministered.  While  his  headquarters  were 
in  Washington  I  had  been  called  from  the  jGield  to  his 
house,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  few  relatives  and  some 
of  his  staff  officers  had  officiated  at  the  dedication  of 
his  firstborn,  and  offered  a  prayer  that  the  infant 
should  become  "  Christ's  faithful  soldier.** 

Informed  that  there  was  need  of  surgeons,  and  that 
Brigade-Surgeon  Hand  lay  sick  of  a  fever  at  Haxall's 
Landing,  I  rode  by  way  of  Turkey  Bridge  and  found 
him,  with  his  black  servant  acting  as  nurse.  When  he 
heard  of  the  situation  he  said  that  although  weak  if 
I  would  wait  he  would  accompany  me.  It  was  about 
five  o'clock  when  we  reached  Malvern  Hill,  and  the 
two  armies  were  fighting  as  when  "  Greek  met  Greek.*^ 
For  several  hours  there  was  an  incessant  cannonade. 
After  dark  it  was  an  awful  sight  to  see  bursting  shells, 
like  angry,  fiery  meteors,  rushing  through  the  air. 

About  midnight,  while  lying  on  the  grass  under  the^ 
crest  of  the  hill,  I  found  a  movement  of  the  army  ta 
the  banks  of  the  James  Eiver  had  commenced,  and  I 
mounted  my  horse  and  followed.  Before  daylight  it 
began  to  rain,  and  at  dawn  I  met  two  soldiers  with 
straps  over  their  shoulders  carrjdng  a  stretcher,  upon 
which  was  Lieutenant  A.  J.  Pemberton  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Pennsylvania.  Unstrapping  my  shelter  tent 
from  the  saddle,  I  threw  it  over  him  and  passed  on. 
He  was  a  brother  of  Confederate  Major-General  John 
C.  Pemberton,  who  the  next  year  surrendered  Vicks- 
burg  to  General  Grant. 

Although  a  digression,  it  is  well  to  mention  that 
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about  three  years  ago  a  nephew  of  (General  Pemberton 
eame  to  see  me.  He  said  that  his  uncle  was  dead,  and 
that  during  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  rejoiced  in  his 
own  defeat,  convinced  of  the  error  into  which  he  had 
fallen,  and  believing  that  if  independence  had  been 
obtained  by  the  late  slave  States,  they  would  only 
have  secured  a  Pandora  box,  from  which  would  soon 
have  emerged  the  demons  of  bitter  internal  strife  and 
negro  insurrections. 

Before  noon  on  the  2d  of  July  the  whole  army  had 
reached  the  James  Eiver,  near  the  house  in  which 
Benjamin  Harrison,  the  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  was  bom,  whose  son.  General  William 
H.  Harrison,  was  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  whose  great-grandson,  Benjamin,  now 
occupies  the  same  exalted  position. 

That  afternoon  a  driving  rain  began  which  continued 
until  noon  of  the  next  day.  The  advancing  army  in 
the  morning  saw  a  land  of  plenty  and  beauty.  Hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  grain  stood  ready  for  the  harvesters, 
and  as  the  golden  spears  of  wheat  nodded  in  the  breeze 
one  thought  of  the  glittering  lances  of  the  knights 
who  stood  thick  around  Henry  Vlll.  of  England  and 
Prancis  I.  of  France  on  the  "  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold.*^ 
In  twenty-four  hours  not  a  stalk  stood  erect.  Under 
the  heels  of  thousands  of  soldiers  every  green  thing 
had  been  trampled,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  rain  a 
mud  mingled  with  straw  had  been  formed  which  the 
old  Egyptian  brick-makers  would  have  prized. 

General  Keyes,  in  "Reminiscences  of  his  Life," 
alluding  to  General  McClellan,  writes :  "  If  I  were  to 
estimate  his  qualifications  by  his  conduct  during  the 
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change  of  base  to  the  James  Biver,  I  should  assign  to 
him  a  rank  as  distinguished  as  any  military  leader.^ 

On  the  4th  of  July  President  Lincohi  sent  these 
cheering  words :  ^^  Be  assured  the  heroism  and  skill  of 
yourseU,  officers,  and  men  are,  and  forever  will  be, 
appreciated.'^ 

The  next  day,  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  wrote: 
^^  Be  assured  you  shall  have  the  support  of  the  depart- 
ment and  the  government  as  cordially  and  faithfully 
as  was  ever  rendered  by  man  to  man ;  and  if  we  should 
ever  live  to  see  each  other  face  to  face,  you  will  be 
satisjGied  that  you  never  had  from  me  anything  but  the 
most  confiding  integrity.  There  is  no  cause  in  my 
heart  or  conduct  for  the  cloud  that  wicked  men  have 
raised  between  us  for  their  own  base  and  selfish  pur- 
poses. No  man  ever  had  a  truer  friend  than  I  have 
been  to  you,  and  shall  continue  to  be.  You  are  seldom 
absent  from  my  thoughts,  and  I  am  i*eady  to  make 
any  sacrifice  to  aid  you.''  Notwithstanding  these  cor- 
dial words,  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  at  that  time, 
asserts  in  a  published  book  that  for  months  before  the 
Secretary  of  War  had  manifested  hostility  to  General 
Mcaellan. 

On  an  occasion  like  this  which  calls  us  together  to- 
night, it  is  not  expedient  to  point  out  which  secretary 
falsely  wrote. 

General  McGlellan  was  firm  in  the  conviction  that 
Eichmond  could  be  invested  from  the  south  side  of 
the  James  River.  On  the  7th  of  July  he  sent  these 
words  to  the  President:  "My  men  in  splendid  spirits 
and  anxious  to  try  it  again.  Alarm  yourself  as  little 
as  possible  about  me,  and  dont  lose  confidence  in  this 
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axmyy  On  the  12th  the  following  was  also  trans* 
mitted:  ^^I  am  more  and  mora  eonvinoed  that  this 
Army  ought  not  to  be  withdrawn  from  here,  but 
promptly  reenforced  and  thrown  again  upon  Rich- 
mond. If  we  have  a  little  more  than  half  a  chance 
we  can  take  it.  I  dread  the  effects  of  the  retreat 
upon  the  morale  of  the  men."  On  the  3d  of  August 
Oeneral  Halleck  telegraphed:  ^^It  is  determined  to 
withdraw  your  army  from  the  peninsula.'^  •  On  the 
14th  he  wrote  to  his  wife:  "We  are  going  not  to 
Bichmond,  but  to  Fort  Monroe,  I  am  ashamed  to  say. 
It  is  a  terrible  blow  to  me,  but  I  have  done  all  that 
could  be  done  to  prevent  it,  without  success,  so  I  must 
submit  as  best  I  can  and  carry  it  out." 

*  Oeneral  McClellan  the  next  day  replied : 

''Your  telegram  of  last  erening  is  reoeired.  I  must  confess  that  it 
has  caused  me  the  greatest  pain  I  ever  experienced,  for  I  am  convinced 
that  the  order  to  withdraw  this  armj  to  Acqnia  Creek  will  prore  disasr 
trons  to  our  cause." 

As  the  army  approached  Fort  Monroe,  near  midnight  on  Angost  18, 
the  following  telegram  was  sent  to  Washington : 

''Hkaim)uabtkb8  Abmt  of  thx  Potomao, 
<<  August  18,  1862,  11  P.M. 
''Please  say  a  kind  word  to  my  army  that  I  can  repeat  to  them  in 
general  orders  in  regard  to  their  conduct  at  Yorktown,  Williamsburg, 
West  Point,  Hanorer  Court-house,  and  on  the  Chickahominy,  as  well  as 
in  regard  to  the  Seven  Days  and  the  recent  retreat 

''  No  one  has  ever  said  anything  to  cheer  them  but  myself.  Say  noth- 
ing about  me.  Merely  give  my  men  and  officers  credit  for  what  they 
have  done.  It  will  do  you  much  good,  and  will  strengthen  you  much 
with  them,  if  you  issue  a  handsome  order  to  them  in  regard  to  what  they 
have  accomplished.    They  deserve  it. 

"G.  B.  McClxllak,  Mqfar'GmeraL 
**  Major-General  HaUedk,  WasMngUm,  D.  C." 

No  notice  was  taken  of  this  request. 
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It  would  be  presumption  in  me,  who,  like  "  one  Mi- 
•chael  Cassio,  a  Florentine,"  in  Shakespeare's  Othello^ 

'^  Never  set  a  squadron  in  the  field, 
Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knows 
More  than  a  spinster, '' 

to  enter  into  any  military  criticism ;  nor  would  it  be 
proper  to  censure  public  men  at  Washington  who  ap- 
peared willing  to  prolong  a  civil  war  to  gratify  per- 
sonal ambition  or  obtain  the  success  of  their  political 
party. 

While  others  may  differ,  I  shall  always  remejnber 
ihe  general-in-chief  at  Fair  Oaks  and  Malvern  Hill  as 
^  friend,  a  Christian  gentleman,  a  commander  who  had 
the  entire  confidence  of  his  soldiers — 

'<  Did  plack  allegiance  from  men's  hearts, 
Loud  shouts  and  salutations  from  their  months;'' 
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COLUMBUS  AND  THE  NEW  MOVEMENT  OP 
COMMEBCK 

BT  CHAPLAIN  EDWABD  D.  NEILL,  DJ>., 

rtBar  miknisota  iNFAimiT,  u.  b.  yoluntixbs. 

(Bead  October  11,  1892.) 


Bbgiomontakus,  the  great  astronomer,  prepared  an 
ephemeris  or  almanac  containing  tables  of  declination 
of  the  snn,  moon,  and  planets  from  A.  D.  1474  to  1506^ 
a  work  the  first  of  the  kind  issned,  and  invalnable  ta 
the  navigators  of  that  period.  There  is  on  the  record- 
er's table  a  copy  of  an  edition  of  this  calendar  with  its- 
original  clasp  and  binding,  printed  A.  D.  1484^  at 
Venice,  and  from  it  can  be  ascertained  that  about 
midnight  of  the  11th  of  October,  1492,  according  to  the 
Jnlian  notation  then  in  use,  the  moon  rose  at  last 
quarter.  That  night  neither  Columbus  nor  his  sailora 
slept.  They  were  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation,  for  the 
next  morning,  Friday,  they  would  touch  land. 

The  first  of  the  monthly  meetings  since  the  summer 
recess  happens  to  be  held  this  evening,  the  11th  of 
October,  1892,  according  to  the  Gregorian  calendar, 
and  it  will  not  be  inappropriate  to  turn  one's  thoughts- 
back  to  Christopher  Columbus  and  the  new  movem^it 
of  commerce. 

480 
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As  the  Teneriffe  Peak^  of  the  Canary  IslandS|  stands 
high  above  surrounding  objects,  so  Columbus  is  above 
the  navigators  of  his  age.  He  did  not  claim  to  have 
originated  the  idea  that  there  was  land  beyond  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  For  generations  this  had  been  be- 
lieved. A  satirical  rhymester  in  the  thirteenth  century 
seems  to  have  heard  of  lands  westward  when  he  wrote : 

**  Far  at  sea,  to  west  of  Spain, 
Is  a  country  called  Ooquaina" 

The  Englishman  Mandeville,  more  than  a  century 
before  Columbus  was  bom,  visited  India  and  the  land 
of  the  Oreat  E[han.  In  his  book  he  expressed  belief 
in  the  rotundity  of  the  earth  and  the  possibility  of 
ships  sailing  round  the  world.  Several  editions  of  it 
were  published  in  Italian  and  German,  and  attracted 
attention.  Toscanelli,  the  astronomer,  wrote  to  Co- 
lumbus of  Cathay  or  China,  and  Cipango  or  Japan, 
and  sent  him  a  map  showing  these  ^4ands  of  spices'^ 
dir^tly  westward.  In  his  letters  referring  to  prepa- 
ration for  discovery  Columbus  mentions  that  it  was 
necessary  to  examine  the  writings  of  wise  and  trust- 
worthy historians,  and  of  those  who  had  written  upon 
the  geography  of  the  world;  also  that  there  was  a 
guide  from  astronomy  sure,  safe,  and  sufficient.  No 
one  can  dispute  his  claim  as  the  successful  discoverer. 
He  was  not  too  boastful  when  he  declared  that  he  had 
"  accomplished  a  task  to  which  the  powers  of  mortal 
man  had  never  hitherto  attained,  for  if  there  had  been 
those  who  have  anywhere  written  or  spoken  of  these 
islands,  they  have  done  so  with  doubts  and  conject- 
ures, and  no  one  has  ever  asserted  that  he  has  seen 
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them,  on  which  account  theit  writings  have  been  looked 
upon  as  little  else  than  fables."* 

A  mist  surrounds  his  early  life,  as  the  morning  fog 
about  the  base  of  a  mountain,  and  there  is  disagree- 
ment as  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  his  age  when  he 
began  the  voyage  which  placed  his  name  on  the  roll  of 
fame.  His  strong  will,  unbounded  enthusiasm,  and 
training  among  the  corsairs  of  the  Mediterranean  fitted 
him  for  deeds  of  daring. 

He  was  very  religious,  according  to  the  standard  of 
the  period,  but  not  very  particular  in  the  observance 
of  the  precepts  of  Christianity.  In  this  respect  he  did 
not  differ  from  other  prominent  persons.  The  Spanish 
embassador  in  England  was  notorious  for  his  mean 
and  disreputable  life;t  Alexander  YI.  attended  public 
performances  with  a  mistress  sitting  at  his  feet,|  and 
had  a  son,  CsBsar  Borgia,  one  of  the  blackest  characters 
in  history.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  taking  the 
young  and  beautiful  Beatrice  Arana  to  live  with  him 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Church,  and  whose  chil- 
dren were  illegitimate  under  the  civil  law,^  he  was  not 
isingular. 

*  OolamboB  to  Sanchez,  lord-treasurer  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
March  14,  1498. 

t  Bergenroth,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  British  Public  Record  Office 
who  examined  the  Spanish  manuscripts  at  Simancas  and  elsewhwe, 
wrote  that  the  Spanish  embassador  in  London,  in  the  days  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  for  three  years  liTcd  in  the  house  of  a  stone-mason 
who  kept  disreputable  women. 

I  Despatch  of  embassador  Antonio  Guistinian  quoted  by  Orane  in 
ToL  IxziiL  of  Harper*  8  Magazine. 

§  In  a  codicil  to  his  will  he  orders  his  son  Don  Diego  to  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  mistress.  His  words  were,  **  Let  this  be 
4lone  for  the  discharge  of  my  conscience,  for  it  weighs  heavy  on  my 
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Gnanahanif  the  isle  upon  which  he  landed,  was  one 
of  the  Bahamas,  but  he  tarried  there  but  three  days, 
then  cruised  in  the  archipelago,  stopping  at  several 
islands,  and  on  the  28th  of  October  reached  the  coast 
of  Cuba.  The  next  island  found  was  Hayti,  where,  on 
the  5th  of  December,  he  arrived.  Its  lofty  ridges,  well 
wooded,  its  equable  climate  tempered  by  the  sea  breezes, 
its  fertile  soil  and  excellent  harbors,  the  friendliness  of 
the  Indians,  induced  him  to  erect  a  stockade  in  which 
he  left  about  forty  of  his  men,  and  with  the  rest,  on 
the  4th  of  January,  1493,  sailed  for  Spain^  and  on  the 
15th  of  March  reached  the  port  of  Palos,  from  which 
he  had  departed  about  eight  months  before.  Then  he 
was  looked  upon  as  a  wild  enthusiast  who  had  urged 
his  project  with  an  importunity  akin  to  fanaticism  { 
fwtv  he  was  received  with  smiles  from  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  men.  He  realized  that  "a  mighty  deed 
is  like  the  heavens'  thunder,  that  wakes  the  nations' 
slumberers  from  their  resf  His  name  became  familiar 
in  the  palace  and  the  ale-house.  The  more  discerning, 
however,  did  not  conceal  their  disappointment  that  he 
did  not  bring  back  gold  or  spices  to  compensate  for  the 
expenditures  of  the  first  voyage,  and  in  pleading  for  a 
second  voyage  he  wrote :  "  I  promise  that  with  a  little 
assistance  afforded  me  I  will  procure  there  as  much 
gold  as  they  need,  and  as  great  quantity  of  spices,  of 
cotton,  and  of  mastic,  and  as  many  men  for  the  service 
of  the  navy  as  their  Majesties  may  require.**  •  On  the 
25th  of  September,  1493,  he  again  departed  from  Spain, 

soqL''  Three  or  ionr  years  before  her  death  Diego  entirely  neglected 
Beatrice,  the  mother  of  Fernando.— Irving's  ''  OolnmboSf**  book  xviii^ 
chap.  iv.        ■ 

*  Letter  to  Sanchez,  March,  1498. 
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with  seventeen  vessels  and  twelve  hundred  colonists^ 
chiefly  impelled  by  Virgil's  '^ sacra  fames  auri^ — the 
hunger  for  gold*  Upon  landing  in  Hayti  small  mining 
parties  dispersed  through  the  island  and  became  a  ter- 
ror to  the  Indians.  He  had  promised  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  that  men  would  be  furnished  for  the  service 
of  the  navy,  and  several  fidiips  loaded  with  Indians 
were  sent  to  be  sold  as  chattels.  In  April,  1494,  he 
discovered  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  in  ill-health 
came  back  to  Hayti.  On  the  11th  of  June,  1496,  he 
returned  to  Sf^n,  and  cast  anchor  in  the  Bay  of 
Cadiz  with  a  cargo  chiefly  of  Indian  slaves. 

England  was  not  disposed  to  lag  behind  in  seeking 
a  new  route  to  China  and  Japan.  Henry  VIL  early 
in  1496  authorized  John  Cabot  to  discover  unknown 
lands,  with  a  right  to  occupy  them  and  have  exclusive 
conmierce.  Aided  by  some  merchants  of  Bristol,  in 
May,  1497,  in  a  small  vessel  with  eighteen  persons  he 
sailed  westward,  and  on  the  24th  of  June  reached  a 
land  abounding  in  cod-fish,  which  was  a  "New-found 
land."  In  about  three  months  he  came  back  to  Eng* 
land,  while  Columbus  was  in  Spain,  and  declared  that 
from  the  point  he  had  reached  might  be  found  Ci- 
pango  or  Japan,  and  that  by  this  route  London  might 
become  a  greater  mart  for  spices  than  Alexandria. 

The  enthusiasm  to  sail  with  Columbus  had  ahnost 
<5eased,  and  before  he  made  his  third  voyage  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  permitted  criminals  and  convicts  to  be 
transported.  It  was  not  until  May,  1498,  that  he  began 
this  voyage,  with  six  vessels ;  and  on  the  31st  of  July 
he  reached  Trinidad,  the  most  southerly  of  the  West 
India  Islands,  remarkable  for  its  mountain  summits 
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and  fertile  valleys ;  and  then,  after  a  sail  of  a  tew  miles, 
found  the  Western  Continent  on  the  north  coast  of 
South  America,  and  almost  believed  that  he  had 
reached  the  terrestrial  Paradise.  He  then  turned  his 
ship  back  to  Hayti,  which  he  reached  on  the  30th  of 
August,  where  he  found  the  Spaniards  in  revolt 
against  his  brother  Bartholomew.  Here  he  remained 
until  the  arrival  of  Bobadilla  in  A.  D.  1500,  who  came 
with  full  powers  as  governor,  arrested  Columbus  and 
his  brother,  and  sent  them  to  Spain.  He  appeared  to 
have  allayed  the  suspicions  which  had  been  existing, 
and  after  two  years  was  permitted  with  four  vessels 
to  go  on  a  fourth  voyage,  with  the  order,  however,  that 
he  was  not  to  stop  at  HaytL  He  left  Cadiz  on  the  9th 
of  May,  1502,  and  sailing  beyond  the  West  Indies,  on 
the  14th  of  August  landed  on  the  Western  Continent 
on  the  shores  of  Honduras,  and  coasted  along  Costa 
Bica  and  one  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  with  no 
idea  that  he  was  separated  by  comparatively  a  narrow 
neck  of  land  from  what  we  know  as  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Returning  to  Jamaica,  for  months  he  was  subjected  to 
trials  and  hardships.  In  1504  the  Indians,  aroused  to 
hostility,  would  not  furnish  provisions,  and  his  party 
were  nearly  starved.  Referring  to  his  astronomical 
calendar,  which  must  have  been  that  of  Begiomon- 
tanus,  he  found  a  picture  of  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon 
which  would  soon  occur.  Summoning  the  principal 
Indians  on  the  day  of  the  eclipse,  he  told  them  that 
the  God  in  heaven  was  very  angry  because  they  did 
not  bring  food  to  the  white  man,  and  intended  to 
punish  them,  but  would  first  warn  them,  and  that 
night  the  moon  would  change  its  color  and  not  give 
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light  All  were  anxious,  and  when  a  shadow  began  to 
be  cast  over  the  moon  they  trembled,  and  when  the 
eclipse  was  total  all  were  horror-stricken.  Quickly 
seizing  provisions  the  chiefs  hurried  to  the  ship  of 
Columbus  and  asked  him  to  intercede  for  them,  and 
he  and  his  party  should  never  again  want  When  the 
eclipse  was  about  to  diminish  he  appeared  before  the 
howling  savages  and  told  them  he  had  made  interces* 
sion,  and  that  darkness  would  pass  away.  From  that 
time  the  Spaniards  had  an  abundance,  and  Columbus- 
was  considered  the  vicegerent  of  Heaven. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  1504,  he  returned  to  Spain 
from  his  fourth  voyage,  old,  infirm, "  and  none  so  poor 
to  do  him  reverence.**  The  remainder  of  his  life  was 
passed  in  complainings,  and  on  the  20th  of  May,  1506, 
his  heart  ceased  to  beat  It  is  proper  that  he  should 
be  remembered  as  the  bold  navigator,  although  hi& 
constant  desire  to  find  gold  made  him  blind  to  any^ 
commercial  development.  He  wrote  from  Jamaica  ta 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella:  ^^Gold  is  the  most  precious 
of  all  commodities;  gold  constitutes  treasure,  and  he 
who  possesses  it  has  all  he  needs  in  this  world,  as 
also  the  means  of  rescuing  souls  from  purgatory  and 
restoring  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  Paradise.*** 

The  Spanish  statesman,  Emilio  Castelar,  has  recently 
said:  ^^He  knew  naught  of  the  bread  made  from  the 
rich  ears  of  the  maize,  nor  the  worth  of  the  food-bear- 
ing but  unsightly  potato  now  so  indispensable  to 
man's  life.  Who  could  have  told  him  the  future  of 
tobaccot  He  saw  it  first  in  Cuba.  Certain  Indians 
carried  it  rolled  in  dry  leaves  and  lighted  at  one  end, 

*  ^*  Letters  of  Oolnmbos,''  published  by  Hakluyt  Sodetyi  Ixmdoiu 
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while  they  sacked  the  other  end,  and  so  regaled  them- 
selves with  the  smoke.  How  conld  he  have  forecast 
the  part  that  leaf  and  its  smoke  was  to  play  towards 
the  enjoyment  and  the  revenues  of  the  civilized  world 
in  both  hemispheres  t " 

His  death  did  not  retard  discovery,  and  on  the  25th 
of  September,  1513,  Balboa,  with  eagle  eyes, 

^'Stared  at  the  Padflo,  and  all  his  men 
Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  aunnisey 
Silent  upon  a  peak  in  Darien.*' 

The  men  that  came  with  Columbus  to  America  were 
not  of  the  stuff  from  which  heroes  were  made.  In  his 
words :  "  Numbers  had  gone  to  the  Indies  who  did  not 
deserve  water  &om  God  or  man."  He  declared  that 
there  were  few  who  were  not  vagabondS|  without  wives 
or  children,  who  purchased  Indian  girls  for  immoral 
purposes.  The  granting  of  large  tracts  of  land  to  in- 
dividuals made  each  proprietor  a  despot  who  worked 
Indian  slaves  to  death.  Columbus  wrote:  "The  In- 
dians of  Hispaniola  [Hayti]  were  and  are  the  riches  of 
the  island;  for  it  is  they  who  cultivate  and  make  the 
bread  and  provisions  for  the  Christians,  who  dig  the 
gold  from  the  mines  and  perform  all  the  offices  and 
labors  both  of  men  and  beasts.  I  am  informed  that 
since  I  left  this  island  six  parts  out  of  seven  of  the 
natives  are  dead,  all  through  ill-treatment  and  inhu- 
manity ;  some  by  the  sword,  others  by  blows  and  cruel 
usage,  others  through  hunger.*** 

As  the  Indians  decreased  through  cruel  usage,  negro 
slaves  as  early  as  1501  were  imported.    King  Ferdinand 

•  Irving's  "  Oolnmbns,**  book  xriL,  ohap.  iv. 
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wrote  to  tiie  Cbvemor  of  Hayti  under  date  of  15th 
September,  1505:  ^I  will  send  yon  more  negro  slaves 
as  yon  reqnest  ...  At  each  tune  a  trustworthy  per- 
son will  go  with  them,  who  may  have  some  share  in 
the  gold  they  may  collect,  and  may  provide  them  ease 
if  they  work  welL^ 

Fishermen  from  the  north  of  France  as  early  as  1504 
were  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  gave  the 
name  to  Gape  Breton  island,  which  still  appears  on 
modem  maps.  In  1535  Cartier  had  ascended  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  as  far  as  Montreal  in  the  hope  of  find- 
ing a  northern  route  to  India,  and  in  1542  no  less  than 
sixty  ships  went  to  '^  fish  for  cod  in  the  new  lands." 
John  Hawkins,  with  a  fleet  of  three  ships,  sailed  to 
the  coast  of  Guinea  in  1562,  seized  three  hundred 
Africans,  carried  them  to  Hayti,  and  exchanged  them 
for  a  profitable  cargo  of  sugar,  ginger,  and  hides. 

The  leading  merchants  who  assembled  at  the  London 
Exchange  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  had  become 
quite  confident  that  commercial  relations  with  China 
would  be  established  through  North  America.  Apsley, 
an  enterprising  man  who  dealt  in  beads,  playing-cards, 
and  gewgaws  which  would  please  the  tastes  of  orientals, 
told  a  friend  that  he  expected  to  live  to  see  a  letter 
written  in  London  delivered  in  China  in  three  months 
by  a  short  route  over  the  American  continent  between 
the  43d  and  46th  parallel  of  north  latitude. 

Twelve  years  after  the  "London  Company**  had 
planted  English  people  in  the  valley  of  the  James 
Eiver,  Va.,  in  September,  1619,  a  ship  commissioned 
by  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  a  privateer  to  cruise  in  the 
waters  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies  brought  twenty 
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oaptured  negroes  to  Jamestown  and  sold  them  as 
slaves.  In  1625  Thomas  Jones,  captain  of  the  vessel 
that  in  1620  had  brought  the  non-conformists  of  Ley- 
4en  to  Plymouth  Bock,  sailed  into  Chesapeake  Bay 
with  a  Spanish  frigate  which  he  had  captured  while  on 
a  privateering  expedition,  and  brought  a  negro  slave. 
Jones  soon  died,  and  the  Virginia  court  ordered  that 
iiie  n^gro  should  be  the  property  of  Governor  Wyatt. 
Thus  early  began  the  commerce  of  black  men  in  North 
America.  It  was  not  long  before  they  became  the 
successful  toilers  on  the  tobacco  plantations  and  pro- 
ducers of  wealth  in  the  English  colonies. 

If  African  slavery  was  first  introduced  among  the 
planters  of  the  West  India  Islands,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  first  development  of  the  free  school  and 
free  church  began  on  the  islands  between  Florida  and 
Cuba. 

The  first  English  colony  at  the  Bermudas  landed 
in  1612,  and  their  minister,  George  Keith,  a  Scotch- 
man, was  in  advance  of  his  day.  Norwood,  a  distin- 
guished mathematician,  was  their  school-teacher,  the 
first  in  North  America.  In  1623  George  Stirk,  another 
learned  man,  was  both  preacher  and  author.  In  1625 
K^ame  the  estimable  Copland,  who  had  been  a  chaplain 
of  the  East  India  Company  and  was  connected  with 
the  fleet  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale  while  in  conflct  with  the 
Dutch  near  the  Isle  of  Java  in  Asiatic  seas.  His  first 
step  was  to  erect  "  a  free  school  for  the  bringing-up  of 
jrouth  in  literature  and  good  learning.^  Withdrawing 
from  the  Church  of  England  with  a  number  of  sym- 
pathizers, he  removed  to  an  isle  of  the  Bahamas  called 
Eleuthera,  the  Greek  word  for  freedom,  and  less  than 
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thirty  miles  from  Gnanahani,  where  Colnmbns  first 
landed.  *  Here  in  a  large  cave  they  enjoyed  freedom 
of  worship  for  years,  and  to  them  the  lines  of  the  poet 
Marvell  are  applicable : 

**  What  shall  we  do  but  sing  His  praise 
That  led  us  through  the  watery  maxe 
Uuto  an  isle  so  long  unknown, 
And  yet  far  kinder  than  our  own  ? 
He  cast,  of  which  we  rather  boast, 
The  GoepePs  pearl  upon  our  coast, 
And  in  these  rocks  for  us  did  frame 
A  temple,  where  to  sound  His  name.^' 

Nathaniel  Ward,  the  first  minister  of  Ipswich,  Mass^ 
unfriendly  to  religious  toleration,  wrote  of  "  a  certain 
West  India  island,**  where  was  allowed  "free  stable 
room  for  all  kinds  of  consciences.'* 

Captain  Sayle,  one  of  the  dwellers  at  Elenthera  in 
1669,  was  appointed  Governor  of  Carolina,  and  under 
its  first  constitution  there  was  an  entire  separation  of 
church  and  statcf 

African  slavery  took  deep  root  in  English  North 
America,  and  its  evil  infiuence  was  acknowledged  be- 
fore the  War  for  Independence,  as  it  seemed  to  par- 
alyze the  energies  of  the  white  population.  In  the 
convention  which  met  in  Philadelphia  in  1787  and 

*  One  of  the  earliest  graduates  of  Harvard  OoU^ge  was  the  son  of 
the  Bermudas  minister  Btirk,  who  became  a  distinguished  physieian 
and  writer  in  London.  In  1650  the  church  at  Eleuthera  sent  for  the 
benefit  of  Harvard  College  ten  tons  of  Braziletto  wood. 

t  In  the  constitution  first  prepared  for  Carolina  by  the  philosoi^er 
John  Locke,  it  was  provided,  '*  That  any  seven  or  more  persons  agree- 
ing in  any  religion  shall  constitute  a  church,  or  profession,  to  whiolk 
they  shaU  give  some  name  to  distinguish  it  from  others.^ 
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framed  the  Constitution  which,  as  mnended,  we  have 
sworn  to  support,  G^rge  Mason  of  Virginia  denounced 
the  slave  system.  He  called  it  ^^an  infernal  traffic,'^ 
and  declared  "every  master  of  slaves  is  bom  a  petty 
tyrant.  They  bring  the  judgment  of  Heaven  on  a 
country.  As  nations  cannot  be  rewarded  or  punished 
in  the  next  world,  they  must  be  in  this.  I  learn  that 
some  of  our  eastern  brethren  have,  from  a  lust  of  gain,, 
embarked  in  this  nefarious  traffic.''  By  the  Constitu- 
tion adopted  in  1789  AMcan  slavery  was  tolerated  as 
a  local  State  institution,  and  resulted  in  making  the 
United  States  of  America  half  free  and  half  slave.  If 
slavery  had  not  existed  as  a  local  institution  in  South 
Carolina  the  insurgents  at  Charleston  would  never 
have  made  an  unprovoked  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter^ 
the  property  of  the  general  government,  and  fired  guna 
which  aroused  the  liberty-loving  spirit  of  freemen  and 
startled  the  civilized  world. 

Hayti,  memorable  as  the  island  where  Columbus  first 
established  a  settlement  and  where  negro  slaves  were 
first  introduced,  about  the  time  that  Washington  waa 
President  of  the  United  States  witnessed  an  uprising^ 
of  its  black  population,  and  from  that  time  the  govern* 
ment  has  been  controlled  by  persons  of  African  descent 
Had  South  Carolina  with  sympathizing  States  suc^ 
ceeded  in  establishing  a  confederacy,  a  slave  insurrec- 
tion  would  in  time  have  followed,  and  it  might  have 
become  another  Hayti. 

Madison  of  Virginia  wrote  to  Alexander  Hamilton : 
"  The  Constitution  requires  an  adoption  in  toto  and 
forever."  The  venerable  John  Marshall,  for  a  genera- 
tion Chief-Justice  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  said: 
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^  The  idea  of  complete  sovereignty  in  the  States  con- 
verts our  government  into  a  league,  and  if  carried  into 
practice  dissolves  the  Union.''  Upon  the  call  of  the 
President  citizens  took  np  arms  neither  to  destroy  nor 
preserve  slavery,  but  to  protect  the  nation's  life.  As 
a  military  necessity  the  slaves  of  insurgents  were 
emancipated. 

President  Lincoln,  in  his  second  inaugural  address, 
delivered  a  few  weeks  before  his  life  was  ended  by  an 
assassin's  bullet,  said  that  when  the  insurrection  began 
^*  one-eighth  of  the  whole  population  were  colored 
slaves,  not  distributed  over  the  Union,  but  localized  in 
the  southern  part."  In  concluding  he  used  these 
words:  "Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray, 
that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass 
away.  Yet  if  GK)d  wills  that  it  continue  until  all  the 
wealth  piled  by  the  bondsman's  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every 
drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by 
another  drawn  with  the  sword,  so,  still  it  must  be  said 
that  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous 
altogether.  With  malice  towards  none,  with  charity 
for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to 
eee  the  right,  let  us  finish  the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind 
up  the  nation's  wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have 
borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  orphans ;  to  do 
all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting 
X>eace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations."  The 
next  month  the  insurgents  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
the  occupation  of  dealers  in  human  flesh  and  blood 
was  forever  gone  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

During  the  war  for  the  Union  an  enterprise  was  be* 
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gon  of  constracting  a  railroad  by  which  the  commerce 
of  Asia  by  a  short  route  could  reach  the  great  centrea 
of  European  trade.  After  peace  another  railroad  wa& 
built,  known  as  the  Northern  Pacific,  which  by  way  of 
the  Yellowstone  Biver  carries  freight  and  passengers, 
who  desire  to  see  the  ^^  land  of  spices  ^  which  Columbus, 
hoped  to  find ;  and  now,  chiefly  the  inception  of  a 
citizen  of  St.  Paul,  another  road,  known  as  the  Great 
Northern,  passing  through  Minnesota  and  above  the- 
Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri,  enters  the  Bocky  Moun- 
tains on  a  low  grade,  and  soon  will  receive  at  its  depot 
on  the  shores  of  Puget  Sound  costly  cargoes  of  silka 
and  tea  brought  by  steam  vessels  from  Japan  and 
China  and  consigned  to  the  merchants  of  New  York,. 
Liverpool,  and  London. 

The  westward  movement  of  commerce  predicted 
centuries  ago  is  realized.  Already  the  tonnage  of  the 
vessels  which  passes  through  a  short  canal  between 
Lake  Superior  and  the  waters  of  Lakes  Huron  and 
Michigan  is  greater  than  that  of  the  ships  which  seek 
India  and  China  by  way  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Suez  Canal 

The  result  of  the  war  has  made  us  for  the  first 
time  a  great,  brave,  energetic,  and  united  nation.  The 
north,  south,  east,  and  west  are  in  a  mesh-work  of  steel 
rails  which  cannot  be  broken.  Let  the  widow  mourn 
for  the  husband,  let  the  mother  weep  for  her  sons  who 
bravely  died  for  the  lost  cause,  for  now  they  are  as 
pleased  as  we  when  they  see  the  school-children  once 
more  waving  the  old  flag  of  Washington,  Moultrie, 
Marion,  and  Sumter. 

Let  us  properly  commemorate  the  daring  deed  of 
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Columbus,  who  tried  to  find  Asia  by  a  short  western 
route,  and  thank  God  that  the  African  slavery  which 
followed  him  is  no  more. 

Let  us  all  be  grateful  that  the  wish  of  the  poet 
Buchanan  Bead,  expressed  while  State  was  arrayed 
against  State,  has  been  answered  to  a  large  extent — 

**  Oh,  that  aome  sweet  bird  of  the  South 
Might  build  in  every  cannon's  mouth, 
Till  the  only  sound  from  its  rusty  throat 
Should  be  the  wren's  ot  the  blueUrd's  note; 
That  doves  might  find  a  safe  resort 
In  the  embrasures  of  every  fort/' 
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BY  CAPTAIN  HENEY  A.  CASTLE, 

ONE  HUNDRED  A2VD  THIBTT-SKYEKTH  ILLINOIS  INFANTBTy  17.  8. 
V0LUNTKSB8. 

(Beftd  March  10,  1891.) 


William  Tecumbeh  Sherman,  General  of  the  United 
States  Army,  retired,  and  ex-Commander  of  the  Com- 
mandery  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  of  the  Military  Order 
of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States,  died  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  February  14, 1891,  and  was  buried 
at  St.  Louis,  February  21, 1891,  with  the  honors  due 
his  eminent  services  and  achievements. 

His  life  was  a  benefaction  to  his  country.  His  deeds 
are  an  inspiration  and  an  example  to  coming  genera- 

*  The  following  acknowledgment  was  received  for  the  copy  of  the 
memorial  to  Qeneral  Sherman  sent  to  his  family : 

"No.  75  Wist  SKYBNTT-riBST  Stbubt,  New  York, 

March  24,  1891. 
*'  Cknnnumdery  ofMimnesotOy  Loyal  Legion  ofiho  U,  8, : 

"Gentlemen:  I  have  just  read  with  tears  of  joyous  pride  and  with 
many  a  thrill  of  pleasure  yonr  enthusiastic  encomium  of  my  father. 
Comprehensiye  in  its  grasp  of  his  campaigns,  lus  character,  and  his  posi- 
tion as  a  man  and  soldier,  broad  and  fresh  in  its  spirit  of  unaffected 
admiration,  it  breathes  in  eyery  ardent  line  the  great  and  generous  spirit 
of  the  new  Northwest,  the  spirit  he  loved  and  knew  so  well,  the  spirit 
that  buoyed  up  and  sustained  him  during  the  struggles  of  war,  and  that 
gave  him  the  victories  for  which  you  now  praise  him. 

"If  we  were  not  literally  overwhelmed  by  testimonials  and  memorials 
of  every  kind,  all  gener6us  and  affectionate,  thou^  few  so  enthusiastic 
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tions.  His  death  has  brought  an  individual  bereave* 
ment  to  millions.  His  sheathed  sword  hangs  draped 
with  emblems  of  a  quenchless  grief.  He  fitly  rests 
beside  the  majestic  stream  which  he  aided  to  unchain 
from  the  barriers  of  impregnable  Vicksburg^  that  it 
might  forever  flow  unvexed  to  the  sea. 

He  was  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  his  heart-throbs  were 
attuned  to  the  energies  of  the  imperial  West,  where 
his  childhood  was  nurtured  and  his  manhood  evolved. 
But  his  rounded  career  brought  a  ripeness  of  expe- 
rience that  banished  every  trace  ol  the  provincial  or 
sectional  He  was  a  type  of  all  that  is  best  in  our  cos- 
mopolitan nationality.  In  the  broadest  sense,  he  waa 
distinctively  and  aggressively  American. 

He  was  educated  for  a  soldier.  The  incomparable 
tutelage  of  the  military  academy  contributed  to  his 
physical  and  mental  development.  Its  iron  discipline ; 
its  traditions  of  unalloyed  democracy;  its  Spartan 
simplicity  of  living  and  relentless  exactions  of  drill ; 
its  thoroughness  of  sternly  practical  instruction ;  its 
inculcation  of  the  superlative  value  of  personal  honor 
— all  these  combined  to  fashion  from  auspicious  mate- 
rial that  which  has  so  notably  given  the  world  assur- 
ance of  a  man. 


as  youn,  we  would  be  tempted  to  eeho  baek  eome  of  your  kind  and  eom- 
plimentary  expressions.  Soffiee  it  to  say,  in  our  haste,  that  yonr  ftoie 
and  his  are  one ;  yonr  loyalty  and  his  are  one ;  yonr  energy,  ardor,  and 
perseverance  are  one  with  his ;  and  if  his  name  lives  in  song  and  stofy,  so 
will  that  of  the  officers  and  men  that  marched  and  f  on^t  with  him  live 
in  onr  country's  annals. 

'*1  remain,  gentlemen,  with  many  thanks  for  yonr  tribute, 
''  Very  respectfully  yonrs, 

<' Thomas  E.  Shsrmav, 
"perthePamily.» 
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Daring  thirteen  years  of  honorable  army  service 
void  of  opportunities  for  special  distinction  he  gained 
the  confidence  of  his  associates  and  bnilt  the  founda- 
tions for  his  subsequent  renown. 

During  eight  years  of  varied  employments  in  civil 
life  he  acquired  that  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs 
which  conspicuously  equipped  him  for  the  intricate 
questions  of  law  and  business,  the  intimate  relations 
with  citizens  and  with  volunteers,  to  which  his  high 
commands  afterwards  brought  him. 

The  opening  of  the  war  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Union  found  him  ready  and  waiting  for  the  calL  He 
was  in  the  prime  of  his  matured  powers;  his  patriot- 
ism was  shoreless  and  fathomless;  he  keenly  appre- 
ciated the  magnitude  of  the  coming  conflict  and  its 
priceless  stake.  He  was  a  modest  man,  self -distrust- 
ful, perhaps  rather  of  temper  than  capacity,  and  evad- 
ing independent  commands  or  weighty  reponsibilities, 
desirous  only  of  active  duty  in  subordinate  spheres. 
But  the  earned  promotions  came  rapidly,  and  each  in 
succession  developed  or  disclosed  resources  always  in 
excess  of  the  augmented  needs.  His  alert  intelligence 
sped  ever  in  advance,  searching  out  to-day  the  emprise 
of  to-morrow. 

On  the  widely  sundered  fields  of  Bull  Bun  and 
Shiloh  came  his  baptisms  of  battle,  with  a  clouded 
interval,  wherein  the  avowals  of  his  prophetic  vision, 
so  soon  to  be  so  signally  verified,  brought  for  the  time 
the  disfavor  of  an  amazed  and  incredulous  people* 
At  Yicksburg  the  splendor  of  his  genius  first  and 
finally  drove  all  the  clouds  away;  his  sun  of  destiny 
burst  forth,  to  shine  unobscured  through  the  ages. 

Swift  the  succession  of  brilliant  campaigns  that 
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supervened:  the  quick  and  resolute  march  from 
Memphis  to  the  relief  of  beleaguered  Chattanooga ;  the 
dramatic  assault  on  the  flank  of  Missionary  Bidge; 
the  long  tramp,  without  rest  or  murmuring,  to  rescue 
Bumside  at  Knoxville ;  the  return  to  Vicksburg  un- 
attended to  organize  from  another  segment  of  his  will- 
ing host  a  winter  expedition  to  Meridian,  wrecking  the 
factories  and  railroads  of  the  enemy,  and  widening 
the  furrow  of  desolation  that  rent  the  Confederacy  in 
twain.  Then  the  hundred  days  of  fire  and  blood  from 
Dalton  to  Jonesboro,  every  day  a  battle  and  every  bat- 
tle a  victory,  until  the  fighting  and  flanking  wrought 
their  perfect  work  and  the  jubilant  message  flashed 
back  to  the  doubting  North:  ^^ Atlanta  is  ours,  and 
fairly  won.**  Vicksburg  and  Gettysburg  here  found 
their  corollary;  the  Rebellion  was  death-struck  from 
that  fateful  hour. 

After  minor  episodes  of  interlude  came  that  marvel 
of  daring  and  miracle  of  success,  the  march  through 
Georgia.  All  its  features  were  romantic  and  thrilling. 
It  has  been  woven  into  song  and  story,  and  while  by 
no  means  the  most  important  of  Sherman's  undertak- 
ings, it  is  the  one  most  popularly  associated  with  his 
name. 

The  more  decisive  and  infinitely  more  difficult  cam- 
paign from  Savannah  northward  speedily  followed. 
Only  the  greatest  commanders  have  dared  to  place 
seas  or  deep  rivers  in  their  rear  in  perilous  advance  on 
waiting  armies.  Grant's  sublime  courage  at  Vicksburg 
was  in  the  line  of  his  mightiest  predecessors.  Alex- 
ander of  Macedon  passed  the  Indus  to  attack  Porus; 
Scipio  crossed  the  Mediterranean  to  assail  and  van- 
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quish  Hannibal ;  CsBsar  crossed  the  Rubicon,  and  the 
world  lay  prostrate  before  him;  Tnrenne  crossed  the 
Ehine ;  Napoleon  fought  his  way  over  the  Boristhenes 
to  meet  disaster  in  the  hot  streets  of  Moscow.  With 
Sherman  in  the  Carolinas,  to  bridge  broad  rivers  in 
the  face  of  menacing  foes  was  a  daily  vicissitude;  to 
flounder  through  miles  of  deep  morass  towards  the 
60und  of  hostile  cannon  was  a  protracted  monotony. 

At  last  came  the  grand  climax  and  culmination  at 
Baleighy  when  Johnston  surrendered  and  the  wither- 
ing touch  of  war  was  lifted  from  the  land. 

Then  on  to  Washington  and  the  final  review  there, 
led  by  the  conqueror  whom  cabinets  could  censure  but 
could  neither  degrade  nor  dismay;  the  combined 
armies  of  the  West  swung  through  the  avenues  of  the 
•capital  in  exultant  tread,  and  with  the  sunset  of  that 
memorable  day  closed  the  golden  age  of  the  Bepublic. 

During  three-fourths  of  his  war  service  Sherman 
fought  under  the  direct  command  of  Grant.  To  that 
illustrious  chief  he  yielded  chivalric  devotion  and  un- 
•challenged  primacy;  to  him  alone  by  the  cumulative 
voice  of  posterity  will  that  primacy  be  given.  Their 
liarmonious  cooperation  is  a  precious  legacy  and  lesson. 
Their  generous  mutual  trust,  so  supremely  creditable 
to  both,  builds  a  white  monument  of  virtue  to  mark 
the  flood-tide  of  a  heroism  which  chastens  all  ambitions 
^nd  sanctifies  all  hopes  in  Freedom's  holy  name. 

When  Tamerlane  stood  whirling  his  battle-axe  before 
the  gates  of  Damascus,  and  after  enormous  slaughters 
and  conquests  incredible  mustered  his  shaggy  Tartar 
liordes  on  the  frontiers  of  Christendom,  the  budding 
senses  of  the  magician  of  Mentz  throbbed  with  pre- 
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monitory  dreams  of  the  printing-press — an  engine  of 
expansion  and  subjugation  that  will  shake  the  conti- 
nents when  Tamerlane  and  his  massacres  are  f  orgotten* 
But  the  men  of  '61  fought  not  for  glory  or  conquest. 
They  fought  for  the  Union,  for  emancipation,  for  an 
enlarged  and  exalted  republicanism.  And  in  a  larger, 
in  the  largest,  sense,  they  fought  for  law  and  liberty; 
for  free  press,  free  schools,  and  an  open  Bible;  for 
civilization;  for  the  whole  commonwealth  of  man. 
When  the  splendor  of  their  exploits  is  glorified  by  the 
sacredness  of  their  cause,  the  brightest  records  of  an- 
tiquity pale  in  the  blaze  of  a  transcendent  grandeur. 

Sherman  lived  twenty-five  years  after  the  war,  re- 
ceiving the  nation's  unstinted  homage,  and  illustrating 
the  loftiest  conception  of  manhood.  Beyond  any  of 
his  compeers  he  kept  advised  of  the  thought,  the  aspi- 
ration, and  the  activities  of  his  countrymen.  While 
he  rejoiced  in  the  memories  of  the  war,  he  cherished 
the  more  renowned  victories  of  peace.  Feeling  no  re- 
morse for  his  war  record,  he  tendered  no  apologies,  in- 
voked no  forgetfulness;  yet  he  paid  the  due  honor  ta 
loyal  citizenship.  Full  of  sympathy  for  the  conquered, 
he  urged  amnesty  for  the  past,  that  the  waste  places 
might  be  made  glad,  demanding  in  return  an  accept- 
ance in  good  faith  of  the  war's  logical  consequences. 

His  relations  to  the  survivors  of  the  conquest  were 
characteristic.  He  presided  over  the  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  with  a  relish  bom  of  assured 
fraternity.  He  prized  his  companionship  in  the  Loyal 
Legion  as  a  congenial  brotherhood  linked  by  holiest 
ties.  But  to  the  noble,  all-embracing  order  of  the 
Grand  Army  otthe  Bepublic  his  warrior  heart  turned 
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for  true  comradeship.  He  was  an  ideal  officer,  "from 
spur  to  plume  a  star  of  tournament,"  but  to  the  com- 
mon soldier  who  had  faithfully  defended  the  flag  he 
was  an  undying  friend. 

Sherman's  place  in  history  is  secure.  His  full  allot- 
ment of  human  frailties  was  held  in  commendable 
subjection;  his  merits  are  known  to  the  world  and 
embalmed  for  immortality.  Intellectually  he  was  a 
full  man,  exhaling  ideas,  information,  mental  vigor,  as 
a  blossoming  orchard  shakes  out  its  perfumes  on  all 
the  atmosphere.  His  talents  were  varied  and  his 
knowledge  seemed  universal.  His  sincerity  was  cloud- 
less as  the  summer  sky. 

He  was  never  in  ambush  or  disguise,  never  in  mas- 
querade or  mystery.  He  was  always  what  be  seemed. 
He  hated  hypocrisy,  and  fiercely  scorned  all  humbugs, 
frauds,  and  shams.  In  his  rare  nature's  vast  and  lim- 
pid depths  were  no  hidden  reefs  of  jealousy  or  malice. 
He  was  never  wantonly  cruel  or  destructive ;  yet  there 
are  times  when  present  hurt  is  ultimate  kindness,  and 
his  unbending  purpose  shrank  not  from  the  task  which 
Heaven  had  laid  upon  him  because  to  those  who  dared 
^^to  set  the  bars  against  the  progress  of  the  stars'' 
blood  and  flames  and  death  were  the  hard  penalty. 
He  was  a  merciful  man.  Bichard  the  lion-hearted 
was  no  more  brave  or  true.  His  honor  was  his  life 
and  souL 

As  a  soldier  he  was  the  incarnation  of  absolute  force. 
His  genius  concentrated  its  phenomenal  resources  in 
one  intense  and  burning  focus  on  the  campaign's  ob- 
jective, grasping  with  herculean  strength  every  in- 
strumentality, and  driving  it  forward  with  imperious 
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will  to  the  consmnmatioiL  He  was  a  great  leader  hj 
consent  of  all  competent  authority.  In  many  high  at* 
tributes  of  generalship,  in  quick  perception,  swift  in- 
tuition, and  infallible  memory,  in  organizing  power^ 
energizing  will,  and  dauntless  courage — ^all  marshalled 
by  sound  judgment  and  vivified  by  personal  magnet- 
ism— he  will  stand  peerless  among  the  princes  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Liberty. 

**  Earth  may  run  red  with  other  wars,^  but  time  will 
only  gild  the  lustre  of  Sherman's  fame. 

In  loving  and  reverent  tribute  to  his  memory  there- 
fore (be  it) 

Besohedj  By  the  Commandery  of  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of 
the  United  States,  that  this  Memorial  be  recorded  as 
an  earnest  though  inadequate  expression  of  our  admi- 
ration for  our  departed  companion,  and  our  sorrow 
for  his  loss ;  and 

Besolvedy  That  a  copy  hereof  be  forwarded  by  the  re- 
corder to  the  family  of  General  Sherman  as  a  testimo- 
nial of  our  regard  for  his  memory  and  our  participation 
in  their  bereavement 
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It  is  hard  to  express,  as  the  heart  would  dictate, 
the  loss  of  one  with  whom  you  have  campaigned  and 
camped  and  fought  in  a  great  war. 

There  are  few  ties  in  life  so  closely  cemented  as 
those  which  bind  the  soldier  to  a  loved  commander* 
Such,  to  us  at  least  who  knew  him  well,  was  General 
Sherman.  His  mortal  has  put  on  immortality,  and 
there  remains  to  his  companions  only  their  memories 
and  their  love,  and  to  history  the  fame  of  his  noble 
deeds. 

I  first  came  under  the  immediate  command  of  Gen- 
eral Sherman  at  the  gathering  of  the  Union  hosts  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Tennessee  River,  preparatory  to 
the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge. 

From  thenceforward  to  the  end  of  the  war  I  followed 
his  fortunes  as  a  soldier  of  his  army:  up  the  slopes 
of  Missionary  Ridge;  then  marching  with  bleeding 
feet  over  icy  roads  on  that  winter  campaign  for  the 
relief  of  EnoxviUe;  then  through  the  six  months' 
struggle  with  Joe  Johnston  for  Atlanta,  ahnost  every 
day  signalized  by  some  master-stroke  of   strategy^ 
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which  challeDged  the  admiration  of  the  world ;  then 
at  the  fall  and  destruction  of  Atlanta^  and  on  the 
matchless  march  to  the  sea. 

I  followed  him  then  through  the  campaign  of  the 
Garolinas  and  the  battles  of  Averysboro  and  Benton- 
yille^  and  finally  to  the  crowning  glory  of  his  military 
career,  the  surrender  of  Johnston's  army  at  Baleigh. 

I  have  had  some  opportunity,  therefore,  to  judge  of 
the  military  character  and  personal  qualities  of  General 
Sherman*  The  scenes  of  those  trials  and  triumphs 
X>ass  before  me  to-night  as  in  panorama,  and  chiefest 
among  all  who  fought  or  fell  rises  the  image  of  Sher- 
man. 

No  grander  military  figure  will  stand  out  upon  the 
pages  of  history  for  the  nineteenth  century.  Not,  per- 
haps, so  great  a  strategist  purely  as  Grant  or  Lee ;  not 
certainly  so  splendid  a  tactician  merely  as  Sheridan 
or  Stonewall  Jackson;  but  as  an  all-around  soldier, 
ready  upon  every  occasion,  equal  to  any  emergency, 
he  reaches  nearer  the  stature  of  Hannibal  or  Gustavus 
Adolphus  than  any  military  man  of  the  age  in  which 
he  Uved.  And  yet  how  simple  and  how  unselfish,  how 
kind  and  gentle  even,  when  duty,  with  stem  front,  did 
not  demand  severity.  He  of  all  men  in  this  nation  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  most  clearly  discerned  its 
scope  and  duration.  He  of  all  men  who  fought  in  that 
war  most  clearly  apprehended  the  true  significance  of 
all  war.  It  is,  as  he  declared,  essentially  barbarous 
and  cruel  and  destructive,  and  no  sentimentalism  can 
refine  it  into  anything  else. 

He  saw  from  the  first  that  unrelenting  vigor  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  was  at  once  prudent  and  hu- 
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mane,  and  that  procrastination  upon  any  pretext  was 
unwise  and  cmeL  He  has  been  blamed  for  nndne 
severity  at  Atlanta ;  to  my  mind,  his  conduct  there  was 
not  only  defensible,  but  any  other  course  would  have 
detracted  from  his  fame.  The  destruction  of  that  city, 
followed  by  the  sweep  of  his  army  through  Georgia 
and  the  Carolinas,  brought  to  the  South  the  first  real- 
izing sense  that  a  continuance  of  the  war  meant  for  it 
utter  ruin  and  annihilation. 

He  has  been  blamed  on  the  other  hand  for  undue 
leniency  in  his  proposed  treaty  with  Johnston  at 
Baleigh.  To  my  mind,  here  also  he  heightened  the 
glory  of  his  illustrious  march  by  the  brighter  splen- 
dor of  moderation  and  clemency  at  its  close.  He  had 
been  inexorable  as  Fate,  and  severe  enough  to  suit  the 
most  exacting  while  BebelUon  yet  held  arms  in  its 
hands;  but  when  those  arms  were  laid  down  and  the 
hands  stretched  forth  for  peace,  he  did  not  forget 
moderation  in  the  intoxication  of  success,  or  mercy  in 
the  plenitude  of  power. 

The  greatest  achievements  of  men  are  often  those 
which  seem  easiest  after  they  are  accomplished.  How 
many  a  tyro  in  war  has  said  of  Sherman's  march  to 
the  sea,  "  Oh,  any  one  could  have  done  that !  ^  And 
yet  with  Grant  and  Thomas  dissuading  him,  with 
every  work  upon  so-called  military  science  condemn- 
ing such  a  move,  there  was  not  a  military  man  in 
America  who  would  have  dared  to  undertake  it  save 
only  Sherman. 

Three  names  stand  forth,  like  Saul,  head  and 
shoulders  above  all  the  rest,  in  the  struggle  of  this 
nation  for  its  life :  Lincoln,  Grant,  Sherman.   The  first 
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and  the  last  were  strikingly  similar  in  attributes  of 
character  that  win  the  love  of  mankincL  Grant  will 
always  be  honored  and  revered,  pure  patriot,  great 
commander  that  he  was,  but  I  doubt  if  he  will  ever  be 
loved  as  Lincoln  and  Sherman  are  loved. 

Lincoln,  with  hands  always  stretched  forth  for  peace 
when  the  price  was  not  the  life  or  liberty  of  his 
country,  was  despised  and  hated  by  traitors  North  and 
South ;  yet  he  was  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  millions 
who  have  died,  and  will  be  known  to  millions  yet  to 
live,  by  the  loving  title  of  "  Uncle  Abe.** 

Sherman,  the  very  incarnation  of  war  when  war 
was  in  his  fronts  was  indeed  deemed  harsh  and  im- 
perious by  the  enemies  of  his  country,  but  to  the 
soldiers  of  his  army  he  will  be  thought  of  and  spoken 
of,  even  above  his  grave,  by  the  homely  yet  endearing 
title  of  "Uncle  Billy.'' 

To  my  mind,  no  wreath  of  fame  upon  the  brow  of 
king  or  conqueror  ever  exhaled  so  rich  a  fragrance  as 
these  loving  tokens  of  affection  towards  Lincoln  and 
Sherman  by  those  who  knew  them  best  and  therefore 
love  them  most 
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As  a  soldier  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  I  most 
heartily  join  in  the  just  and  eloquent  tribute  paid  by 
Companions  Castle  and  Kerr  to  the  memory  of  Gen- 
eral Sherman. 

For  almost  a  score  of  years  after  the  war  the  ranks 
of  the  great  Union  leaders  were  practicaDy  unbroken, 
but  when  a  little  less  than  six  years  ago  the  Great 
Commander  led  the  way,  others  followed  their  superior 
with  rapid  step,  and  since  that  summer  day  in  1885, 
when  a  whole  nation  assembled,  in  spirit^  at  Riverside 
Park,  to  pay  their  tribute  of  love  to  General  Grant, 
Hancock,  Logan,  McCellan,  and  Sheridan  have  bid  us 
farewell;  and  now  General  Sherman,  the  last  of  the 
great  chieftains,  and  one  of  the  most  stately  figures  in 
war  or  peace  of  this  nineteenth  century,  has  surren- 
dered to  the  great  conqueror. 

While  the  whole  nation  mourns,  the  sad  notes  of  the^ 
bugler,  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  new-made  grave, 
sounding  ^^  Lights  Out,"  falls  upon  our  ears  with  a 
peculiar  and  oppressive  sadness,  for  we  realize  that 
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we  have  sustained  a  personal  loss  and  bereavement  in 
the  death  of  onr  beloved  Sherman. 

Ghrand  has  been  the  funeral  cortege  that  followed  him 
to  his  last  resting-place  on  earth,  and  grand  has  been 
the  welcome  extended  to  him  by  kindred  patriot  spirits 
on  the  other  shore. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  speak  of  his  life,  character, 
and  public  services.  These  will  be  pleasing,  fruitful, 
and  inspiring  themes  for  the  orator  and  the  historian. 
He  served  his  country  long  and  well,  and  has  passed 
away  crowned  with  honors,  beloved  and  venerated  as 
no  other  citizen  of  this  generation. 

The  government  which  he  fought  to  preserve  will 
remain;  the  institutions  for  which  he  so  earnestly 
contended  will  endure,  we  trust,  forever;  the  flag  of 
freedom  which  his  sword  upheld  will  prove  to  be  the 
flag  of  destiny ;  but  his  voice  will  no  longer  be  heard, 
or  his  face  evermore  seen  by  mortal  man. 

Being  dead  he  yet  speaketh,  and  the  name  and  fame 
of  General  Sherman  will  surely  be  a  perennial  source 
of  strength  and  blessing  to  the  nation  as  long  as  pa- 
triotism survives. 
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HENRY  H.  SIBLEY. 

BT  BEEVET-BBIGADIEB^ENERAL  JAMES  H.  BAEEB, 

U.  8.  TOLUNTXXBS. 

(Bead  March  10,  1891.) 


Mb.  Commandeb:  I  would  do  violence  to  my  own 
feelings  were  I  to  withhold  my  testimony  to  the  real 
worth  and  true  nobility  of  Henry  Hastings  Sibley.  I 
knew  him  long  and  welL  I  came  to  serve  under  him 
in  the  army  in  1862  with  preconceived  prejudices. 
Experience  taught  me  to  correct  my  judgment  and 
revise  my  opinions.  He  lived  in  an  era  which  tested 
severely  his  individuality,  and  a  period  which  could 
give  but  little  hope  of  great  public  usefulness.  A  man 
must  be  very  much  a  man  indeed  who  can  assert  and 
maintain  the  highest  qualities  of  manhood  with  the 
surroundings  of  a  purely  savage  life.  I  venture  to  say 
that  no  other  American  ever  passed  through  such  a 
searching  ordeal  with  results  so  fortunate,  both  per- 
sonal and  for  the  State.  We  can  better  estimate  how 
useful  he  was  if  we  can  imagine  that  he  had  not  lived 
at  alL  Take  his  tall  figure  and  commanding  influence 
out  of  our  formative  years,  and  what  a  void  we  should 
perceivel  It  would  be  as  if  Adams  or  Franklin  were 
dropped  out  of  the  period  of  the  Revolution.    His 
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greatest  era  was  ante-territorial  and  temtorial  times. 
His  associates  were  remarkable  men,  and  cosipetitors 
worthy  to  meet  in  any  field  Their  names  were  not 
blazoned  in  heraldry;  but  a  grateful  people  have  rec- 
ognized their  merit,  and  perpetuated  their  memories 
by  bestowing  their  names  upon  some  of  the  best 
counties  of  the  State.  There  is  a  significant  roll  of 
honor  in  the  names  of  our  counties :  Sibley,  Goodhue, 
Brown,  Faribault,  McLeod,  Bice,  Benville,  Olmsted, 
Kittson,  Nobles,  Morrison,  Steele,  and  Cook.  How,  at 
the  mention  of  their  names,  the  dead  arise,  and  life 
starts  in  the  stalwart  forms  of  the  heroes  of  our  past! 
There  were  others,  too,  kings  of  the  wilderness,  such 
as  Borup,  Forbes,  Williamson,  Prescott,  Bavoux,  and 
the  Faribaults.  They  might  well  be  called  the  barons 
of  the  border.  Some  happily  still  linger,  whose  names 
are  familiar  to  the  household,  and  whose  just  deserts 
are  perpetuated  in  the  counties  of  Ramsey,  Stevens, 
Marshall,  and  Becker.  Such  men  will  not  appear 
among  us  again.  We  are  growing  too  diverse  and 
have  got  too  far  from  the  cradle  of  our  birth  in  the 
wilderness.  Many  of  these  fearless  frontiersmen  were 
chiefs  to  their  clan  in  that  day,  but  it  is  easy  to  note 
that  Sibley  was  the  Douglas  of  them  alL  If  New 
England  parades  with  pride  her  Puritan  ancestors, 
with  equal  veneration  we  point  to  the  vigorous,  in- 
trepid, and  clear-headed  men  who  stood  sponsors  to 
the  birth  of  our  State. 

The  arena  of  the  grand  drama  in  which  these  men 
bore  so  active  and  distinguished  a  part  is  among  the 
most  superb  and  picturesque  in  the  field  of  the  world 
To  our  forefathers  of  the  east  it  was  a  region  remote 
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and  strange.  But  it  was  only  concealed  for  a  time, 
and  pregnant  with  measureless  possibilities.  Its  lux- 
xiriant  soil,  its  mighty  forests,  its  noble  rivers  and 
splendid  lakes  were  the  prodigious  factors  of  coming 
power.  The  lodges  of  barbarian  men  were  the  only 
human  habitations,  while  herds  of  buffalo  and  troop- 
ing elk,  like  squadrons  of  cavalry,  were  its  highest 
forms  of  animal  life.  The  mightiest  of  rivers  found 
a  source  in  its  proUflc  bosom.  Every  form  of  physi- 
cal beauty  blossomed  over  the  prairies.  Nature  was 
everywhere  prodigal  of  her  wealth,  and  the  aU-seeing 
sun  beheld  no  better  land.  To  this  theatre  of  action 
lieroes  came.  The  Jesuit  missionaries,  the  boldest 
champions  of  the  cross,  with  more  than  the  courage 
of  warriors  here  suffered  and  toiled  as  they  held  up 
the  crucifix  in  the  solitudes  of  the  wilderness.  Fol- 
lowing these  came  the  adventurous  fur-trader,  and 
vigorous  contests  ensued  between  rival  companies. 
To  this  wonderful  scene,  this  nursery  of  gallant  and 
dauntless  spirits,  young  Sibley  came,  entering  the 
<K>untry  on  horseback  solitary  and  alone,  like  an  ad- 
venturous knight.  Little  did  he  then  reck  of  the  grand 
results  which  fate  held  in  reserve  for  his  fortunes,  or 
of  the  work  which  was  to  develop,  in  the  span  of  a 
single  life,  the  deep  and  broad  foundations  of  a  mighty 
commonwealth.  His  work  was  to  deliver  the  wilder- 
ness over  to  civilization.  Nobly  has  it  been  accom- 
plished, and  the  barbaric  past  is  but  as  a  tale  that  has 
been  told.  He  and  his  noble  compeers  are  now  the 
august  fathers  of  the  State.  With  the  death-knell  of 
the  chieftain  of  them  all  they  pass  into  the  pages  of 
liistory. 
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With  our  minds  fixed  upon  his  environments,  let  u» 
try  to  analyze  the  character  of  this  most  illustrious- 
citizen  of  our  State.  All  through  our  literature  m 
spread  abundantly  the  story  of  his  times.  Let  us 
examine  the  constituent  elements  of  his  mind  and 
hearty  and  from  there  learn  what  material  made  him 
the  man  he  was.  What  a  history,  what  events,  what 
memories  crowd  upon  us,  as  we  survey  the  grand 
panorama  of  this  man's  lifel  It  is  an  unwritten  Iliad 
from  barbaric  times  to  the  present  consummate  glory 
of  American  civilization.  What  American  citizen  has. 
passed  through  more  thriUing  scenes  or  beheld  mor& 
magical  changes  t  In  considering  his  character,  he^ 
should  not  be  divorced  from  his  times.  It  has  al- 
ways appeared  to  me  that  if  any  one  could  have  been 
selected  by  preference  with  a  special  view  of  suita- 
ble adaptation  to  the  work  of  founding  a  new  Ameri- 
can State,  he  possessed  that  combination  of  qualities 
which  were  of  the  most  inestimable  importance.  Both 
physically  and  mentally,  he  was  equipped  for  tho' 
work.  Besides,  he  was  neither  Puritan  nor  Cavalier, 
Quaker  nor  Yankee,  but  an  American  thorough-blood. 
Bom  in  the  heart  of  the  Bepublic  and  educated  in  her 
practical  schools,  he  had  no  coloring  or  bias  of  any 
save  his  own  country,  and  was  therefore  that  type  of 
man  who  ought  to  found  an  American  commonwealth. 

He  was  first  of  all  a  gentleman;  not  in  any  super- 
ficial way,  but  in  the  largest  acceptation  of  that  term : 
in  carriage,  temper,  deportment,  tastes,  and  aims.  I 
will  add,  too,  to  strengthen  the  term — a  Christian 
gentleman.  Every  act  of  his  daUy  life  bespoke  the- 
well-bred  man.     He  was  a  man  of   refined  tastes^ 
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Living  among  sayages  in  his  youth,  his  surroundings 
might  naturally  deflect  his  mind  from  things  polished 
and  elegant;  but  his  innate  sense  of  refinement  over- 
came his  environment.  Neither  the  seriousness  of 
business  nor  the  daily  presence  of  savage  life  could 
subdue  his  instinctive  appetite  for  polite  literature  nor 
mar  his  tastes  for  the  requirements  of  high  social  life. 
Hence  the  French  savant  Nicollet^  the  classic  School- 
craft, and  the  gallant  Fremont  found  in  this  man  of  the 
wilderness  a  genial  and  worthy  companion.  His  home 
was  the  court-life  of  the  frontier,  and  shed  a  warm  and 
genial  lustre  over  the  rude  usages  of  that  era.  His 
tastes,  too,  were  correct.  He  possessed  a  critical  judg- 
ment in  both  art  and  letters.  His  sense  of  order  and 
method  was  marked.  His  chirography  was  as  delicate 
as  that  of  the  most  refined  woman ;  it  was  an  index 
to  the  man.  His  composition  was  as  pure  and  smooth 
as  the  polished  pen  of  Addison.  I  have  letters  from 
him  as  if  written  with  a  woman's  hand  and  flowing 
from  a  woman's  heart. 

We  can  but  admire  the  sincerity  of  his  character. 
His  frank  and  undissembling  manner  laid  open  his 
real  views  and  sentiments.  The  fault,  the  gross  fault 
of  multitudes  of  public  men,  is  their  absolute  and 
shameful  insincerity.  There  was  nothing  dubious 
about  him.  If  he  was  your  friend  he  was  your  friend 
indeed.  If  he  believed  a  thing,  it  was  to  him  a  con- 
viction. There  was  none  of  that  facile  agreeing  with 
you  which  characterizes  weak  men.  And  yet  his  frank- 
ness and  firmness  were  without  arrogance  or  the  gross 
assumption  of  superiority.  I  do  not  believe  that  he 
ever  presented  an  object  in  life  which  his  judgment 
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did  not  deliberately  approye.  He  always  mamtamed, 
to  my  mind,  a  singular  self-possession,  a  quiet  firm- 
ness, never  losing  his  equipoise,  whicli  gave  him  at  all 
times  the  full  exercise  of  his  best  judgment.  And  yet 
I  have  seen  him  hotly  indignant  at  some  outrage,  as 
when  the  audacious  Glazier  sought  to  rob  his  friend 
Schoolcraft  of  the  glory  of  the  discovering  of  the  true 
fountains  of  the  Mississippi 

I  deem  him  to  have  been  quite  incapable  of  any 
littleness  or  meanness.  He  was  cast  in  too  magnani- 
mous a  mould  for  that.  He  was  generous,  too,  even 
to  an  enemy.  He  was  charitable  without  ostentation. 
I  fully  believe  that  in  his  life  he  did  more  real  acts  of 
kindness  and  benevolence  to  Indian  people  than  all 
the  humanitarians  of  Boston  combined. 

His  sense  of  justice  made  him  the  frequent  referee 
of  both  the  interests  of  the  State  and  of  private  con- 
tests as  well.  It  was  no  ordinary  compliment  that  his 
determination  in  a  matter  affecting  the  public  interests 
was  the  undebated  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter. 
Like  Aristides,  before  all  else  he  was  just. 

Whatever  public  office  came  to  him,  of  high  or  low 
degree,  he  discharged  its  duties  with  conscientious 
rectitude,  unflagging  industry,  and  unquestioned  loy- 
alty to  the  public  weaL 

His  moral  character  was  simple  and  unaffected,  and 
his  daily  life  bore  ample  testimony  to  the  sincerity  of 
his  conduct.  As  a  commander  he  forbade  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  to  his  troops.  He  forebore  to 
march  upon  the  Sabbath  day,  except  when  forced  by 
the  enemy  to  move,  and  he  resolutely  maintained  Sab- 
Imth  service  in  his  camp. 
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His  domestic  feelings  were  unasually  strong,  and  the 
love  of  home  and  of  children  and  of  wife  ran  through 
his  busy  life  like  a  thread  of  gold.  He  was  a  Demo- 
crat, yet  no  partisan.  Sometimes  it  would  appear  that 
to  be  a  Democrat  was  a  natural  attribute  of  frontier 
life,  just  as  in  England,  on  the  other  hand,  men  are 
naturally  members  of  the  Conservative  party.  At 
least  Democracy  was  the  political  condition,  if  not  the 
normal  quahty,  of  the  frontier  citizen,  and  noble  spec- 
imens were  they  of  that  political  faith.  Our  robust 
pioneers  were  mostly  Democrats. 

I  say  he  was  a  Democrat  but  not  a  partisan.  He 
believed  in  the  noble  maxim  that  he  who  served  his 
country  best  served  his  party  best.  In  party  matters 
he  stated  facts  as  they  were,  and  reasoned  fairly  upon 
them.  He  never  hesitated  to  perform  that  noble  act 
of  independent  sovereignty  in  "scratching'*  his  ticket 
when  his  party  placed  bad  men  in  nomination.  If 
there  was  artifice  or  craft  in  politics,  as  there  was,  they 
were  not  by  his  intention,  nor  knowingly  used  by  him. 

His  patriotism  was  untarnished,  and  his  love  of  lib- 
erty as  strong  as  that  of  Patrick  Henry.  He  believed 
that  the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  was  a 
just  and  holy  one.  Nature  made  him  a  soldier  in  bear- 
ing and  in  spirit.  He  was  of  the  Fabian  type,  and,  like 
Washington,  characteristically  cautious,  which  pecu- 
liarly fitted  him  for  the  work  which  came  to  his  hands* 
Was  he  a  great  commander!  I  answer  unhesitatingly. 
Yes.  In  the  care  and  comfort  of  his  men,  the  economy 
of  human  life,  in  all  precautionary  measures  to  fore- 
fend  disaster,  in  thoughtful  plans  to  secure  just  the 
precise  objects  in  view,  he  has  not  been  surpitssed,  if 
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ever  equalled,  in  Indian  warfare.  Anthony  Wayne 
would  haye  fought  at  times  when  Sibley  remained  in 
his  camp.  But  we  remember  also  the  fearful  disaster 
which  befell  the  fated  Braddock  when  he  neglected  to 
provide  against  surprise.  General  Sibley  never  sacri- 
ficed the  ultimate  good  to  be  accomplished  in  a  cam- 
paign by  a  bold  and  Custer-like  dash  to  win  a  moment'a 
applause.  As  time  passes,  and  the  judgment  of  events 
becomes  more  accurate,  the  wisdom  and  skill  of  his^ 
campaigns  become  more  apparent. 

I  do  not  think  he  had  a  predominant  passion.  If  so,, 
what  was  itt  It  was  not  for  wealth.  Many  of  his 
friends  around  him  were  greedy  of  riches,  and  he  had 
ample  opportunities  of  increasing  his  fortune  which 
he  did  not  improve.  It  was  not  for  civic  preferment. 
Nearly  every  office  of  the  many  he  held  came  to  him 
unsought.  It  was  not  for  social  distinction.  He  ac- 
cepted without  show  the  position  in  society  which  his 
merits  awarded  him.  He  was  symmetrical  and  har- 
monious in  all  his  mental  structure. 

To  rising  young  men  he  was  a  safe  mentor.  They 
sought  his  counsel  and  profited  by  his  wisdom.  Even 
governors  were  not  ashamed  to  consult  his  judgment 
and  follow  his  advice.  It  would  be  a  surprise  if  the 
public  knew  how  many  State  papers  he  was  called  on 
to  revise  before  they  saw  the  light  of  day.  One  of  our 
most  distinguished  governors,  of  opposite  politics,  said 
to  him  in  asking  him  to  revise  his  message:  ^^ General 
Sibley,  the  politics  is  my  own,  but  all  the  balance  is 
yours  to  revise.'' 

He  surely  possessed  in  all  an  admirable  spirit — a 
spirit  that  won  friends  and  held  them ;  a  spirit  that 
gjathered  men  to  his  heart  and  counsel. 
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It  is  worthy  of  notice  to  observe  how  he  seemed  to 
live  and  labor  for  great  public  ends.  The  university, 
the  public  schools,  the  historical  society,  our  State  in- 
stitutions, the  development  of  the  State,  were  all  the 
subjects  of  his  anxious  thought  and  care.  Like  a 
father,  he  nursed  them  with  a  love  in  which  there  was 
no  ajffectation.  His  death  would  seem  to  leave  the 
university  in  orphanage.  Do  you  ask,  Was  he  a  great 
man  t  History  speaks  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Of  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  of  Peter  the  Great,  of  Napoleon  the 
Great.  Measured  by  such  standards,  Washington  him- 
self was  not  a  great  man.  The  growth  of  morals  and 
^civilization  is  changing  the  estimate  of  greatness. 
Scores  of  noted  men,  year  by  year,  shrink  in  form  and 
•dimensions.  Time  will  make  havoc  with  thousands 
more,  who  will  be  dumped  in  the  waste-basket  of  the 
^es.  But  there  are  those  who  are  not  in  the  world's 
•eye  great  who  will  yet  be  kept  in  lastmg  remembrance 
for  good  and  noble  deeds  unselfishly  performed.  To 
us,  to  our  own  commonwealth  of  Minnesota  at  least, 
he  was  a  great  man.  We  will  not  enquire  if  his  fame 
has  wandered  beyond  our  confines.  His  life,  his  works, 
.are  inseparably  woven  with  our  birth  and  growth.  In 
all  the  years  of  time,  whatever  historian  may  wander 
back  into  the  twilight  of  our  story,  he  will  there  en- 
<50unter  the  pure,  brave  spirit  and  manly  form  of  Henry 
Hastings  Sibley. 

Was  he  a  genius  f  Thank  God,  he  was  not !  They 
.are  of  a  species  that  as  a  meteor  flash  and  as  a  meteor 
die.  His  distinctive  glory  was  saving  common-sense. 
In  all  things,  for  himself  or  the  State,  he  acquitted 
himself  as  a  sound,  practical  man. 

Consider  the  prodigious  influence  of  a  man  of  great 
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force  and  impressiye  power  in  the  early  and  plastic 
period  of  a  yonng  community.  Boone  came  into  Ken- 
tucky with  the  shot-gun  and  rifle.  They  were  his 
companions,  and  the  source  of  his  influence  in  after 
years.  The  youth  of  his  State  caught  his  spirit,  and 
the  shot-gun  and  rifle  maintain  an  unenviable  sway 
in  that  region  to-day.  But  Sibley  was  the  foster* 
father  of  schools  and  universities.  The  law  of  better- 
ments in  civilization  was  the  benign  gospel  he  preached^ 
and  who  will  say  that  the  community  that  would  give 
neither  shelter  nor  forgiveness  to  the  Northfield  rob- 
bers has  not  profited  by  his  better  example? 

It  is  too  early  in  point  of  time  to  compare  his  influ- 
ence in  moulding  the  State  with  those  of  some  of  his 
remarkable  compeers.  It  was  a  period  not  wanting 
in  distinguished  men.  Some  worthy  to  be  mentioned 
with  him  are  yet  living.  May  Heaven  kindly  defer  to 
a  distant  day  the  period  when  some  abler  critic  shall 
balance  accounts  between  them.  But  tried  by  the  en- 
tirety of  his  life,  the  uniform  and  valuable  texture  of 
all  he  did,  the  long  period  of  time  in  which  he  moved, 
the  continuous  influence  he  ever  exerted  for  good,  he 
must  still  be  considered  the  most  valuable  contribution 
of  manhood  yet  given  to  our  State.  As  Washington 
stands  for  the  infant  nation,  so  Sibley  stands  for  our 
infant  State.  He  is  the  bright,  consummate  flower  of 
our  earlier  days,  and  the  Muse  of  History,  dipping  her 
pen  in  the  sunlight  of  truth,  will  write  the  name  of 
Henry  Hastings  Sibley,  the  pioneer,  the  statesman, 
and  the  soldier,  far  up,  if  not  over  all,  in  that  pantheon 
which  will  preserve  the  fame  of  those  who  have  best 
served  the  State. 
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He  is  gone !  The  Loyal  Legion  laid  him  with  loving 
hands  in  a  soldier's  grave.  But  he  lives  in  the  remem- 
brance of  a  great  people ;  he  lives  in  the  warm  affec- 
tions of  those  who  knew  him  well;  he  lives  in  the 
memory  of  his  noble  virtues  and  his  exalted  reputa- 
tion; he  lives  again  in  the  life  of  the  great  State  which 
received  his  nourishing  care;  he  lives  in  the  power  of 
his  noble  example ;  and  no  son  of  Minnesota  can  study 
his  life  and  character  without  aspiring  to  emulate  his 
zeal  for  the  public  good.  He  is  dead;  but  well  can 
we  imagine  that^  with  a  last  lingering  look  in  his  men- 
tal eyes  ere  he  died,  his  thoughts  may  have  wandered 
to  that  early  and  eventful  border  past,  those  Indians 
days  so  full  of  grand,  wild  life,  of  rude  delights,  of 
hunting  scenes,  of  heroic  struggles ;  all  radiant,  too^ 
with  the  faces  of  those  heroes  who  had  struggled  with 
him;  the  mighty  panorama  of  the  wilderness,  in  one 
brief  moment,  may  have  lived  again !  Then  turning, 
he  beholds  the  present,  instinct  with  the  diviner  forms 
of  civilization;  he  sees  the  tender  loved  ones  count 
his  heart-beats  as  he  passes  to  the  shadowy  land  amid 
the  noble  surroundings  of  a  Christian  home,  in  the 
bosom  of  the  mighty  empire  of  law  and  liberty  he  had 
done  so  much  to  create.  Thus,  in  death  as  in  life,  his 
mental  vision  may  have  touched  the  extremes  of  his 
wonderful  history. 
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BEEVET-MAJOIWJENEEAL  HENRY  H.  SIBLEY. 

BY  BBEVET-BBIGADIEB-OENERAL  WILLIAM  R.  MAKBHALTi, 

OOLONKL  BgVlHTH  MDnrXSOTA  INFAITTBT,  U.  8.  VOLUKmBS. 

(Bead  IDuroh  10,  1891.) 


I  BEG  to  pay  a  tribute  of  affection,  of  veneration,  and 
love  to  the  character  and  memory  of  General  Sibley. 
I  had  known  him  f orty-f onr  years,  longer  than  ahnost 
any  of  his  friends  now  living.  I  met  him  first  in  the 
year  1847,  when  he  was  in  the  prime  of  his  early  man- 
hood. In  all  those  years  I  had  known  only  what  was 
good  and  honorable  and  noble  in  his  life  and  character. 

How  well  I  remember  his  striking  figure — ^tall, 
straight,  with  raven  black  hair  and  dark,  lustrous 
eyes.  Of  princely  aspect,  as  if  bom  to  be  a  leader,  a 
king  of  men.  He  teas  a  prince,  a  kindly  ruler  of  the 
occupants  of  all  this  fair  land,  the  Indian  traders,  the 
voyagers,  the  adventurous  frontiersmen  of  that  time. 

I  came  into  dose,  I  may  say  intimate,  relations  with 
him  at  the  time  of  the  Sioux  outbreak,  nearly  thirty 
years  ago.  I  served  under  him  in  the  campaigns  that 
delivered  the  captives,  rolled  back  the  tide  of  savage 
war,  and  drove  the  Indians  beyond  the  Missouri  River 
and  gave  peace  to  our  frontiers. 

We  were  together  in  the  long,  doubtful  struggle  to 
redeem  the  credit  of  the  State  from  the  sin  and  shame 
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of  financial  repudiation.  The  courage  with  which  he 
•encountered  the  odium  and  obloquy  which  were  heaped 
upon  him  as  the  leader  of  those  who  stood  by  the 
honor  of  the  State  in  redeeming  its  bonds  (however 
little  the  State  received  for  those  bonds)  was  heroic. 

I  was  with  him  many  years  in  the  Board  of  Eegents 
of  the  State  University,  and  in  many  other  civil,  busi- 
ness, and  social  organizations.  He  was  always  faithful 
and  diligent  in  every  trust  and  duty,  punctual  and 
•orderly. 

We  were  in  association  and  sympathy  in  many  ways 
and  things,  some  charitable,  some  to  help  the  un- 
friended and  outcast;  everywhere  and  always  he  was 
4oing  good  in  unnumbered  and  unknown  ways. 

The  world  knows  his  useful,  honorable,  public  life ; 
it  does  not  know  his  private  virtues,  his  charities,  his 
tender  regard  for  the  rights,  the  welfare,  the  feelings 
•of  others,  however  humble  or  unfortunate. 

He  leaves  a  rich  legacy  to  his  children,  his  friends, 
to  the  State,  in  the  record  of  his  long  and  honorable 
life,  in  his  varied  public  duties  so  well  performed,  in 
his  private  virtues,  and  in  blessed  memory  of  all  worth 
living  for  and  striving  for  in  this  lower  world. 

There  should  be  no  sadness,  rightly  viewed,  in  this 
•our  farewell  to  him  whose  earthly  journey,  long  and 
toilsome,  is  now  ended. 

His  body,  which  for  fourscore  years  well  had  served 
the  purposes  of  his  spirit,  was  woi*n  out,  had  become  a 
*«ource  of  pain  and  suffering.  Bather  we  should  rejoice 
-that  he  is  freed  from  its  burdens,  that  he  has  joined 
»the  immortals. 
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MILITARY  OEDEB 

OP  THE 

LOYAL  LEGION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATEa 

HIADqUABTSBS  OOlOCAllDEBTy  STATS  OP  XIUmBSOTA. 


At  a  stated  meeting  of  this  Oommandery,  held  March 
10, 1891,  the  accompanying  report  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a  memorial  relative  to  the  death  of 
Companion  General  Henry  Hastings  Sibley  was  read 
by  Companion  General  J,  W.  Bishop  and  unanimously^ 
adopted. 

By  order  of 

Lieutenant  William  Lochsen,  XT.  S.  Vols., 

Commander. 
Geobge  Q.  White, 

Brevet-Major,  U.  8.  Army, 

Becorder^ 

Henby  Hastinos  Siblet. 

The  death  of  our  late  commander  and  beloved  com- 
panion, Henry  Hastings  Sibley,  though  long  expected^ 
comes  to  us  at  last  as  a  profound  personal  sorrow  to* 
every  companion. 

A  conspicuous  resident  and  citizen  of  Minnesota  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  he  has  been  eminent  as  a 
pioneer,  as  a  business  man,  as  a  statesman,  as  a  soldier, 
and  always  as  the  noble,  courtly.  Christian  gentleman^ 
As  a  prominent  citizen,  a  delegate  in  Congress,  and  as. 
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the  first  governor  of  the  State,  he  bore  in  the  earljr 
days  an  important  part  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  in  developing  her  resources  and 
directing  her  unexampled  prosperity  and  progress. 

In  the  most  serious  Indian  war  that  ever  fell  on  thi& 
or  on  any  conmiunity,  his  courage,  good  judgment,  and 
consummate  knowledge  of  Indian  character  led  our 
hastily  organized  forces  to  the  recovery  of  our  captives, 
the  subjugation  of  the  savages,  and  the  establishment 
of  permanent  peace  and  security. 

In  his  riper  years,  and  even  to  the  farther  limit  of 
advanced  age,  his  counsels  were  sought  and  his  advice 
appreciated  in  our  social,  business,  and  political  organ- 
izations— ^in  many  of  which  he  was  president  or  direc- 
tor, and  all  of  which  delighted  to  honor  him. 

As  a  companion  in  this  Commandery  he  was,  until 
impaired  health  forbade  it,  regular  in  attendance,  inter- 
ested in  all  that  transpired,  and  genial  and  gracious  in 
his  companionship. 

Let  his  memory  and  his  example  be  to  us  and  to  our 
children  an  encouragement  to  pure  lives,  and  to  noble 
and  unselfish  deeds. 

The  Conmiander  is  requested  to  have  a  copy  of  this 
testimonial  transmitted  to  the  family  of  our  departed 
companion,  with  assurance  of  our  warmest  sympathy 
and  condolence. 

Alex.  Bahset, 
Hbnby  M.  Bicos, 

Jt  S.  PlLLSBXJBY, 

W.  B.  Mabhhatji, 
J.  W.  Bishop, 

CommUtee. 
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APPEN 

Siatemmt  of  number  of  mm  eaUed  for  by  the  President  of  the 
close  of  the  War  of  the  BebeUiony  compiled  by  Col  John  P.  Niehol 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Commandery  of  the  State  of 


Math 

▲JfD 

Tbsbitobim. 


CWl  of  April 
15,  1861.  tor 
75,000  mm- 
tlA,f  or  three 


Quota. 


Men 

tap- 

ntohed. 


Call  of  Maj  S,  un  (conflnned  by  aot  approv- 
ed An^iist  0,  1861),  and  under  acts  ap- 
proyed  July  99  and  95, 1861,  tor  500,000  men. 


Men  fomlilied  f6r~ 


1  yr.     9  yzs.    8  yn. 


TMaL 


Hew  Hampshire. 
Vermont....    ... 

MaMaohoeette ... 

Bhode  Island 

Oonneotioiit 

KewTork 

New  Jersey 

PennsylTsnla 

Belaware 

Maryland 

WestVlTginla... 
Dist  of  Colombia 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Mlohlgan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota. 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kentucky 

Kansas 

Tennessee 

Arkansas 

North  Carolina' . . 

California 

Nevada. 

Oregon 

WaMdnicton  Ter . 

Nebraska  Ter 

Colorado  Ter. 

I>akota  Ter 

New  Mezloo  Ter. . 

Alabama 

Florida , 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Texas. 

Indian  Nation  . . . . 
Colored  Troops. . . 


Total. 


780 
780 
780 

1,660 

780 

780 

18,980 

»4« 

19,500 

780 

8,193 

9,810 

10^168 

4,688 

4,688 

780 

780 

780 

780 

S,198 

8,198 


771 

770 

789 

8,786 

8,147 


17,560 
0,984 
8,960 


8498 

90,175 

775 


4,790 

19,857 

4,686 


18,057 
100,066 
10,159 


8,145 

15,578 

8,497 

1,097 

67,865 


781 
817 
960 
968 
10,501 


1,560 

780 

1,560 


47.785 
91,857 
91,758 

4,800 
10,816 
81,514 
97.987 

8,965 


9,715 


1,608 


1,167 

"ioo 

5490 


18404 


89,177 


10,865 
80,981 


85,160 

o^Ss 

19,757 


81,059 


95,480 

5,770 

91,887 


90,866 


lO.^M^ 

U41^. 
61^1 

93,&I6 

fa,  499 

6,937 

3M83 
e,0G3 


78,881 


91,816 


611337 


9,715 


9447 


687,868 
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DIX. 

United  States  and  number  furnished  from  April  15,  1861,  U> 
son,  recorder  in  chief  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion 
Pennsylvania. 


Men  fnniLilied  In 
May  and  June. 
iM%  bj  speciai 
aathorny,      for 
three  months* 

GaU  Of  July  a,  1803, 
for  800,000  men, 
ftor  three  years. 

Call  Of  Angnst  4, 
1803,    tor    800,000 
militia  fOr  nine 
months. 

Men  furnished  un- 
der   Presidenrs 
proclamation  of 
June  16, 1868,  for 
militia   for   six 
months. 

Nognotaa. 

Qnota. 

Men  fur- 
nished. 

Quota. 

Menfnr. 
nished. 

No  quotas. 

0,000 
6,068 

Moe 

lo/no 

a,7ia 

7446 
60,706 
10,478 
46,831 

88,868 
31,360 
36,148 
11,686 
U,904 

3.681. 
10,670 
17,360 
14,006 

1,771 

8,644 

6,800 

4,860 

16,610 

3,743 

0,106 

78,804 

6,400 

80,801 

3,608 

8,688 

4,036 

1,167 

68,836 

80,860 

68,680 

17,666 

14,473 

4,636 

34,488 

384134 

6,468 

8,006 

'i',888 

0,800 
6,068 
4,806 
10,080 
3,713 
7,146 
60.706 
10,478 
46,831 

86,868 

31,360 
36,148 
11,686 
11,004 

3,681 
10,670 
17560 
14,006 

1,771 

7,830 
1,786 
4,781 
16,886 
3,060 
6,803 
1.781 
10,787 
83,316 
1,700 

108\ 

8,688 

8,708: 

1,616 

144a 

*"  W7 

3,788. 

l,7a8 
M9e 

8,787 

068 

*8,384 

1,338 

16,007 

884,886 

431,486 

884,886 

87,688 

18,881 

in  NoTomber,  1884. 
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aUMTSEa  OF  TBB  NATION'S  aiBUCQLK. 


0KAno 

OiOls  of  OotOber  17,1868  (eni- 
hradiigmen  raised  by  draft 
of  lOO),  and  Febmavy  1, 
1884,  tor  600,000  men  fbr 
three  yeara. 

Gall  Of  Marohl4, 1064,  ftir  300,- 
000  men  for  three  yean. 

TissnoBno. 

Men 

Paid 

M«n 

Paid 

Qoota. 

fur- 
nished 

com- 

muta- 

L    tion. 

TotaL 

Qoota 

fur- 
nished. 

com- 
muta- 
tion. 

TMaL 

Jbrine 

Hew  HAmpohtre. . 
VermoDt 

Bbode  Island 

Ck>iiiiectloat 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvftiila 

DelAWftre 

11.000 
0.409 
6,761 

30,607 
8.409 
7,919 

81.908 

10,769 

04,979 
3,408 

10.794 
6437 
4,360 

61,406 

40.809 
19,668 
19,863 

6,461 
10.097 

9.818 
14.471 

8.038 

11,061 

0.4M 

0,730 

17,711 

8,339 

10.83fl 

69,888 

9,187 

80,736 

3480 

0.344 

8,968 

4.67fl 

83.800 

38.099 

38.806 

17.086 

10.880 

8,064 

8.399 

8,838 

4,788 

6,874 

^      ^2f 

071 
1,886 

••IS 

16,913 

17,073 

486 

1,100 

"818 

1,044 
6,060 

18,044 

0.977 

8.0U 

31,414 

8,886 

11,889 

76,761 

9487 

64,896 

3,678 

7,860 

8,988 

4.888 

83.800 

38,038 

38,818 

19,880 

16,409 

8.064 

8,393 

8,838 

4,786 

6.874 

4,731 
3.668 
3,800 

8408 

4.817 

3,061 

1.703 

30^606 

18.008 

18,634 

7331 

7.941 

3,180 

0,489 

8.936 

0,789 

1,409 

7.043 
3.844 
1.001 

17,833 
1,900 
6,394 

41,940 
9,660 

**oS 

9,806 
9,867 
1.143 
81,198 
14.803 
36,066 
7,844 
10.814 
3,469 
11479 

no,m 

0.440 

3JMS 

"iii 

00 
1,016 

*i307 
4470 

10,046 

961 

3,038 

*0;396 

"'898 
1.097 

7Att 
3,966 

1,000 
18,987 

1.968 

6,394 
44407 
18,730 
46,088 

1,800 
11,900 

8^807 

14^ 
87.488 
14,868 
36,066 

7J07 

Manrland 

West  Virginia 

I>ist.of(S»liimbia. 
Ohio 

Tndlana.  . 

niinois  

Michigan. 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

10.814 
8,490 
11,679 

io.m 

9,080 
3.66S 

Missouri 

Kentucky 

Blansas 

Tennessee. 

Arkansas 

North  Carolina... 

<Jalifomia 

Nevada. 

'Oregon 

Washington  Ter... 

NebrasFalte 

Ck>lorado  Ter. 

Dakota  Ter. 

New  Mexico  Tto.. 

Florida 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Texas 

Indian  Nation.... 
Colored  Troops^.. 

;:; 

..... 

Total 

407,484 

817,093 

03,308 

800,880 

186.961 

369,616 

83,078 

393408 

*Inchides  militia  furnished  for  six  months,  6.079:  for  nine  whmtiuf,  94ili:  tor 
«ne  year,  1,964-credited  as  3,134  three  years' men. 
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icnitla  for  one  ban- 
dred  days,  miuter- 
ed  Into  flOTvioe  be- 
tween April  38  and 
July  18,1864. 


Call  of  July  18. 1864,  for  600,000  men  (rednoed  by  exoeis 
of  oredtts  on  prevlone  oallfl). 


Quota* 


Menfur- 
nlBhed. 


Quota. 


Men  fundabed  ft>r— 


lyear. 


syzs. 


Oyrs. 


IJTB. 


oommur 
tatlon. 


Total 


wm 


80,000 
90,000 
90,000 


10^000 


tier 

'i^soo 


6,640 

760 

7/176 

i;»7 


86,964 

7,107 

11,898 

'9^184 

8^901 

"iii 


11,116 

4,648 

?,(366 

^U966 

1.498 

5,568 

T7,S89 

U,481 

4!»,998 

2.184 

30,947 

■j.n7 

'J  ,386 
■iT.flOl 

1-2.1106 
17,500 
4,018 
6,748 
96,669 
9,871 


8,890 

1,091 

1,861 

6,900 

1,998 

408 

46,089 

0,687 

44,480 

1,568 

6,196 

1,796 

070 

96,481 

18,000 

19,568 

6,960 

10,906 

9,791 

8,996 

7,789 

6/WO 

99 


181 

96 

18 

106 

196 

90 

9,198 

1,184 

488 

9 

946 

98 

69 

748 

697 

686 

67 

86 

906 

60 

1,996 

160 

8 


9,600 
4,097 


94,641 
891 

10,818 

86,647 
4,887 

10,416 

608 

8,797 

909 

987 


1 

U 

11 

'■**94 

9 

74 

6 

U 

196 

171 

16 

. .  •  •  . 

64 

81 

6»978 
8,971 

81,789 
9,810 

10,867 


848 


7,168 

9,898 

6,489 

6,889 

980 

168 

14,480 

10gi8T 

810 


10 
176 
690 
49 
98 
16 
8 
67 


16419 

66,707 
9476 

10^966 
1,966 
9,887 

80,999 


16^466 
19,689 
16,889 
8,988 
M90 
98,607 
16,890 
861 


118/N)0 


88,619       887,169     998,014       8»840 


168,0«0         780        1408     886,461 


f  Fumiobed  for  tilizee  monttki. 
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GLIMPSES  OF  THE  NATION'S  STRUGGLE. 


8TATM 


Tbbbhoi 


Aggngate. 


Qpota. 


Hen  far- 


Paid 
oonmm- 
totlon. 


TMid. 


reduced 

tea  time 

yean' 


New  Hampablre 

Yermont 

MaMacliuaetta 

Bliode  laland • . 

Oonneotioat 

NewYork. 

New  Jersey 

PennsylTanla 

Delaware 

Maryland 

West  Virctiila. 

Distrlot  ol  OdamMa. 

Ohio 

Indiana 

nunols 

Miohigan 

Wlsoonsln 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kentocky 

Kansas  

Tennessee. 

AriEansas. 

North  Carolina 

California 

Nevada 

Orecon  

Washington  Ter 

NehrasKJft  Ter 

Colorado  Ter. 

Dakota  Ter 

New  Mexico  Ter 

Alabama 

Florida 

Louisiana 

Mlsslsslpiii 

Texas  

Indian  Nation 

Colored  Troope* 

Total 


*  Colored  Troops  oi 
liraetaig  all  not  If  ~  ~" 


79,687 

8S,M7 

824)74 

189,096 

18,898 

44,797 

607,148 

91,890 

886,809 

18,986 

70,906 

84,468 

18,978 

806402 

199,788 

944,496 

96,007 

1094180 

96,896 

79,691 

199,496 

100,789 

19,981 

1,660 

780 

1,660 


70407 
88,987 


146,780 
98,286 


76,814 

887,986 

19,984 


16,684 

818,180 

196,868 

969,099 

87,864 

91,897 

94,090 

76,9i9 

109,111 

76,760 

90,149 

8M89 

8,989 

8,166 

16,796 

1,080 

1,810 

964 

8,167 

4,008 

906 

6,661 

9,676 

1,990 

MM 

646 

1,966 

8,680 

99,887 


9,768,670 


9,7784»4 


9,007 

699 

1,974 

6,818 

468 

14(16 

18497 

4496 

98,171 


7^U4 


66,778 


8,678 


6,479 
784 
66 


86»969 

109,018 

98,899 

87,879 

4074M7 

81,010 

866,107 

18,870 

604n6 


194404 
174m 


64)07 

14189 

67 

*M» 
9 


16,879 
819,809 
197,147 
909,147 
89,879 
96,494 


899,970 

07,908 

966,617 

10^899 

41,976 

97,714 

11,608 

940,614 

1684^ 

914,188 


79,980 


109411 
79.096 
90,161 

nfin 

«,989 


70,889 
18,708 


16,796 

I4I8O 

MIO 

964 

8,167 


7,888 
8,168 
16,796 


9,878 

1,990 

MM 

646 

1,966 


l,7n 
964 
9475 
8,887 
908 
4,489 
1,8U 
1480 


646 

1*889 


98,887 


86,794 


at  yariooB  stations  In  the 

oredited  to  States,  and  which 


In  r6bdIioii,< 
he80f    * 
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Volimtcerfl  uiid  Militia  fumiahed  at  various  times  for— 


60dayH.I  dmof*.    lOOdyn.    4  moH.     6  moH. 


396 


1J49 
2,045 


1,693 


I, 

m 

156 

1H6 
803 


1,895 


42  ,       1,86a 


I 


1  year.     3  yejirs.     Total. 


6,039 
313  ' 


1.447 


499 


8,198 


,314 
,702  I 
156 
,725  • 
,080  I 
'68 
964  I 


3,561 

206 

4,165 

1,129 

1,290 

4,566 

546 

1,466 

3,630 

97,588 


81,092 
8,289 
3,ir,6 

16.725 

1,080 

1,H10 

164 

4,903 

206 

6,561 

2,576 

1,29(> 

5,224 

545 

1,965 

3,530 

99,337 


172,744  '       18H.2.J3 
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GLIMPSES  OF  THE  NATION'S  STRUGGLE, 


States 

AHD 

Tbrbitobies. 


Maine 

New  Hampabire 
Vermont  ■ 


CaJl  of  Deeember  19, 1854,  for  800,ooo  men. 


Massaoliusetts  ■■ 
Rhode  Island  — 

Connecticut 

New  York   

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  . . . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Weal  Virginia. 
Dlst  of  Columbia 

Olilo 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin . 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kentucky 

Kansas  

Tennessee 

Arkansas  

North  Carolina   . 

California 

Nevada. 

Oregon 

Washington  Ter.. 

Nebraska  Ter 

Colorado  Ter. 

Dakota  Ter. 

New  Mexico  Ter. 

Alabama 

Florida. 

Louisiana 

Mississippi.. 

Texas 

Indian  Nation ... 
Colored  Troops*. 


Total 


Quota. 

lyear. 

8,889 

4,896 

2,07a 

492 

1,833 

962 

1,306 

1,635 

1,459 

789 

34 

61,076 

9,150 

11,695 

6,611 

46,437 

26,666 

938 

376 

9,142 

3,286 

4.431 

2,114 

2,232 

692 

36,027 

21,712 

22,582 

20,642 

:J2,902 

25,940 

10,026 

6,767 

12,356 

9,666 

3,696 

2,689 

772 

13,984 

3,161 

10,481 

1,987 

1,222 

622 

284,215 

151,368 

Men  furnished  tar — 


2  years. 


141 

9 

29 

43 

92 

7 

1,645 

1,075 

204 

5 

480 

8 

12 

641 

243 

856 

41 

15 

12 

15 

44 

7 

36 


3  years. 


1,884 

775 

660 

2,849 

732 

1,282 

28,321 

3,627 

8,908 

80 

1,275 

415 

116 

2,214 

2,829 

2,022 

1,084 

240 

68 

67 

1,002 

5,609 

223 


4  years. 


2 
67 
155 
44 


5,110       54,967 


312 


PiBa~ 
commu- 
tation. 


10 


400 


TotaL 


6,986 

1,801 

1,560 

8,929 

1,563 

1,325 

84,196 

11,283 

81,099 

411 

4,944 

2,587 

823 

24,580 

33,808 

28.394 

7,800 

0,932 

2,771 

854 

4,307 

7,608 

888 


212,213 


*  Colored  Troops  organized  at  various  stations  In  the  States  in  rebellion,  em- 
bracing all  not  specifically  credited  to  States,  and  which  cannot  be  so  assigned. 
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